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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Greek Dogs.—D. S. remarks, ‘‘In the 
article in your last number, on Mr. Mure’s 
‘Tour in Greece,’ is extracted that au- 
thor’s illustration of the passage in the 
Odyssey, where Ulysses, alarmed at the 
attack of a watch-dog, is said to have ‘ sat 
down cunningly, dropping the stick from 
his hand.’ Ina note, Mr. Mure quotes, 
in corroboration, the authority of Pliny 
and Plutarch. He might have added a 
passage in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, to the 
same effect, where that observant natu- 
ralist appears to allude to the same line of 
Homer, and appeals to it as an acknow- 
ledged fact. This peculiarity is not, how- 
ever, confined to the dogs of Greece. 
When two dogs, in any country, are wor- 
rying each other, in sport or earnest, the 
signal that one is tired or defeated is 
always given by the lying down on its 
back: after which, its antagonist desists 
from any further molestation. In like 
manner, a similar attitude in a human 
being is acknowledged by the dog as a 
sign that its enemy has no hostile inten- 
tions against it. Mr. Mure, I think, 
says he never tried this charm against the 
assaults of a dog; but I remember hear- 
ing a story of an Oxford tutor, who had 
so full a reliance on Aristotle, as to have 
presence of mind enough to perform this 
manceuvre, when attacked by a mastiff 
from a farm-yard, in one of his consti- 
tutional walks across the country. It 
had perfect success, and the tutor re- 
ferred to it ever after, in all arguments 
on the advantages of classical learning, 
This is the only instance I ever heard of, 
till I read the somewhat similar anecdote 
Mr. Mure relates. But persons who 
have observed the manners of dogs, can 
confirm the existence of this practice 
among themselves.’’ 

Mr. J. G. Nicnots remarks, ‘‘ I have 
not hitherto obtained any information 
respecting the present location of the 
curious picture of Sir Henry Unton, and 
various incidents of his life, which I in- 
quired after in April 1841, p. 338, and of 
which I have since given all the particu- 
lars I could collect in my Memoirs of the 
Unton Family, compiled for the Berkshire 
Ashmolean Society, p. Ixiv.: but I think 
that, in looking over some old sale cata- 
logues for the history of the Strawberry 
Hill collection, I have discovered one 
stage in its descent, at the sale of the pic- 


tures of James West, Esq. April 1, 1773. 
Lot 31 is there described as ‘A most 
curious historical picture of Sir Ed. Sey- 
mour, uncle to Edward the VIth, with a 
description of his birth, marriage, and 
funeral.’ This was sold for six guineas 
to Thane the printseller; and it was 
Thane who owned the Unton picture in 
1776 and 1779, when engravings were 
taken from it for Strutt’s ‘ Manners and 
Customs’ and the Antiquarian Repertory. 
The name of ‘the Lord Ed. Seimour, 
Duke of Somerset,” was conspicuous in 
the inscription, which accounts for the 
error of the auctioneer, less widely dis- 
cursive after all than the former auction- 
eer in 1743, who described the subject to 
be ‘ Sir John Unton, Secretary of State 
under Edward the Third !’”’ 

A gentleman recently purchased at the 
sale of engravings from Strawberry Hill 
a portrait of his ancestor the Duke of 
Wharton. Attached to the button hole 
is a motto, ‘‘In more jocisque,’’ which 
he thinks was the motto of the ‘ Hell 
Fire Club ;’’ and inquires if it be so? 

In reply to Juvenis.—1. The Heroic 
Epistle is printed in a volume called 
‘* The School of Satire,’’ 1790, and in a 
small volume with the other poems of the 
author ; and the Catalogue of Dr. John- 
son’s Library, though not common, occa- 
sionally occurs for sale. The Library 
was sold by Christie. 

The ItrineRAnT ANTIQUARY, during 
his frequent excursions, has noticed with 
regret the frequent alterations in the form 
and altitude of Church Roofs. The lines 
which the original made against the tower 
are still visible in many instances. Be- 
sides the fact of any falling substance 
glancing off instead of laying as it would 
on a less slanting roof (which is the cus- 
tom now) and thereby requiring greater 
strength to support an accumulation of 
snow for instance, the sloping roofs are 
more in accordance with our ecclesiastical 
style, and they form a medium line be- 
tween the acute angle of the steeple and 
the horizontal and strait perpendicular 
lines in the building. Our Correspondent 
begs to direct attention to this great dis- 
figurement in our beautiful churches. 

Errata.—P. 42, 1. 16, for en read 
eu; 2d col. 1. 27, for Russia read Prus- 
sia. 

P. 98, 1. 51, for 1798 read 1793. 
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NOTES OF A TRAVELLER. By Samvet Larne, Esa. 


MR. LAING is an acute, sagacious observer ; his reflections and rea- 
sonings on what he has seen are just, and often profound ; his style some- 
what original and always animated. He has looked with the eye of a 
statesman and ceconomist on the present structure of the great European 
empires ; he has studied the genius and the disposition of the people, and 
surveyed, with no incurious eye, the growth of new institutions and the 
gradual improvement of the old ; the increasing demands of subjects, and the 
timid compromises and reluctant delays of rulers, It is true that on some 
branches of his subject, as, for instance, on religious systems and the con- 
stitution of churches, our own opinion does not often coincide with his, 
and sometimes we catch what we believe to be rather the profile than 
the full and finished likeness ; while he who travels with him expecting a 
smooth drive over the continental roads, will occasionally feel the jolting 
of the ruts which he will have to traverse, and be startled by novel and 
unaccustomed views ; but he will always feel, himself in the company of 
aman of a reflecting and independent mind, whose inquiries are well 
directed, and whose inferences are ingeniously and soundly drawn; he 
writes with a firm hand and in distinct and decided characters, both in 
his practical researches and his more subtle abstractions, It is true that 
we have a superabundance of travels in the very countries on which Laing 
las written ; but the easy multiplication of such books has arisen from 
their being but pale and weak and borrowed reflections one of another— 
half lights spread merely over the surface—thoughts transcribed from others 
who were themselves but the echos of preceding writers. Whole volumes 
thus exist containing no ideas that the author can claim as his own, 
neither the fruit of his own mind nor converted into his own by the labour 
of thought ; and to go toa class one step higher ;—those who have written 
on the state of Europe have either been theorists without practice, or 
practicians without theory—men who judge of the whole by a few details ; 
or, ignorant of all particulars, possess but a general and consequently a false 
view of the entire subject. But of books of another stamp, which afford 
the results of calm philosophical inquiry and serious reflection, where the 
writer places himself as it were in the centre of the field of view, where his 
statements are supported by reasonable arguments, and the subjects are 
discussed with an unbiassed honesty of purpose,* as well as sufficiency of 
knowledge, there never can be a superfluity. 

The age in which we live is one of fermentation and movement, carry- 
ing in its bosom the germ of all possible changes and revolutions. A kind 
of blind fanaticism has grown up that would dissolve and destroy all that 
exists, and an eccentric and senseless pride, which believes itself capable of 
constructing all anew. No governments, in the present age of the world, are 





* « Les hommes appliquent a l’intérét de l’état la mesure de leur intérét pe?" 
et crient que tout est perdu dés gu’ils doivent perdre quelque chose.’’ Ancillon, &***4- 
An observation that may be every-day too successfully applied, 
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stereotyped. Kingdoms are dissolving and recomposing, changing their 
laws and institutions, some in violent revolution, some in more reasonable 
reform ; but none are stationary, and legislation is attempting to keep 
parallel and equal to the movement ; and thus a new aspect of affairs and 
fresh food for inquiry is constantly afforded to the industrious and intelli- 
gent observer. But it must be observed that crude theories and exagge- 
rated opinions will be of little service. The intellectual world is divided 
into zones like the natural. The extremes are uninhabited by Truth, which 
can breathe and exist only in regions of temperate and equal climate. 
Now, though, as we said, Mr. Laing is decided in his opinions, these 
decisions are the result of observation and thought. He does all he can 
to master his subjects. He has the instinct of good sense, too, always 
with him, and in his inquiries, whether he is examining the spring-head, 
or traversing the lower banks, the results of his researches are satisfactorily 
worked out. He has also hit off the medium between discussions so full 
as to be fatiguing by repletion; and a mere skeleton which, though it 
may instruct, yet will fail to please. The political landscape, however, is 
not at all times to be distinctly seen, nor its separate parts submitted to 
analysis without trouble. The spectator is sometimes too far removed 
from the scene ; and the scene itself, to the casual glance, may be delu- 
sive and untrue. Sometimes it will be necessary to divide the magic 
colours of the picture, by submitting them to the separating power of the 
prism ; and sometimes it will be advantageous to wait till the shapcless 
mists and clouds have formed themselves into distinct and decided charac- 
ters. To view some countries it will be advisable to move on the great 
and leading roads of inquiry ; while others will be best seen by threading 
the bye-lanes and less frequented paths ;—upon such a plan discoveries are 
always to be made, for the social system has its remote districts which 
have not yet been visited, and its mysterious depths which have not yet 
been sounded. But it is time for us to withdraw. On one question 
above others, and which is deemed of more immediate importance than 
the rest, Mr. Laing has spoken in a more decided manner, and pointed to 
more important and perhaps unexpected results, than any other writer 
who has come with the same clear and unbiassed judgment to the task ; 
but the corn-daw question is one, concerning which we place uno implicit 
confidence on the opinion of any writer. ‘To attempt to decide upon its 
effects is,to say that the future is as clear as the present. The subject 
has no fixed basis: it is building on a passing and fluctuating wave ; and 
when we see the want of solidity in the premises on which the reasoning 
is to be made, the eagerness of the dispute, the fierce and unappeasable 
hostility of the combatants, and the direct opposition of the inferences 
and conclusions, we are reminded of a tale of Arabian fiction, in which a 
necromancer made a suit of armour and adorned it with the richest 
jewels and ornaments, and when it appeared in combat in the lists, every 
knight attacked it; but it was gifted with the power that whoever 
struck it instantly felt impelled to turn with fury against his rival com- 
batants, and when the jousts and battles were closed, and the enchanted 
armour unriveted, lo! instead of inclosing a warrior, it was found hollow 
and untenanted, an empty case of glittering steel inclosing neither sub- 
stance nor life. We must now accompany Mr. Laing in a few parts in his 
philosophic survey of the different states of Europe, acknowledging that 
we are much indebted to him for the useful and ingenious observations 
which he has made on them. 

Holland, the country he begins with, is the land of the chivalry of the 
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Here, as Mr. Laing observes, they may say, in honest 
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pride to the hereditary lords and nobles of the earth in the other countries 
of Europe, see what we grocers, fishcurers, and shipowners have done in 
days of yore in this little country ! but this glory has passed away. The 
question then comes, why is the Holland of our times no longer that old 
Holland of the 16th and 17th centuries? why are her streets silent and 


her canals green with undisturbed slime ? 


observed, 


‘That the greatness of Holland was 
founded upon commercial prosperity and 
capital, not upon productive industry. 
Her capital and industry were not em- 
ployed in producing what ministers to 
human wants and gratifications, but in 
transmitting what other countries pro- 
duced or manufactured, from one country 
to another. She was their broker. When 
their capitals, applied at first more bene- 
ficially to productive industry, had grown 


In the answer to this it is 


large enough also to enter into the busi- 
ness of circulation, as well as into that of 
production—into commerce, properly so 
called—the prosperity of Holland, founded 
upon commerce alone, unsupported by a 
basis of productive industry within her- 
self, and among the mass of her own 
population, fell to the ground. This is 
the history of Holland, it speaks an im- 
portant lesson to nations.’’ 


If commerce is so unstable and precarious a support of national pros- 
perity as experience seems to prove in all her varied pages of the history 
of the world, a question may next arise, not widely separated from the 
last, and of peculiar interest to us, as to another basis of national 


greatness, 


‘¢The world has witnessed the decline 
of commercial greatness in Venice, in 
Genoa, in Florence, in the Hans Towns, 
in Holland—of military greatness in 
Rome, France, Sweden, Prussia; but 
has yet to learn whether productive great- 
ness, that which is founded on the manu- 
facturing industry of a people in all the 
useful arts, be equally fleeting. It seems 
to rest upon principles in political phi- 
losophy of a more stable nature. It is 
more bound to soil and locality by natural 
circumstances. The useful metals, coals, 
fire-power, water-power, harbour, easy 
transport by sea and land, a climate fa- 
vourable to out-door labour in winter 
and summer, are advantages peculiar to 
certain districts of the earth, and are not 
to be formed by the power of capital into 
new localities. Markets may be estab- 
lished any where, but not manufactories. 
Human character, also, in the large, is 
formed by human employment, and is 
only removeable with it. The busy, 
active, industrious spirit of a population, 
trained to quick work and energetic exer- 
tion of every power, in the compilation of 
a manufacturing country, is an unchange- 
able moral element in its national pros- 
perity, founded upon productive industry. 
Look at an Englishman at his work and 
at one of these Dutchmen, or at any other 
European man. It is no exaggeration to 
say that one million of our working men 
do more work in a twelvemonth, act more, 
think more, get through more, produce 
more, live more, ag active beings in this 


world, than any three millions in Europe, 
in the same space of time; and in this sense 
I hold it to be no vulgar exaggeration, that 
the Englishman is equal to three or four of 
the men of any other country. Trans- 
plant these men to England; and under 
the same impulse to exertion and expe- 
ditious working habits, which quickens ~ 
the English working class, they also would 
exceed their countrymen at home in pro- 
ductiveness. It is not in the human 
animal, but in the circumstances in which 
he is placed, that this most important 
element of natural prosperity, this general 
habit of quick, energetic, persevering ac- 
tivity resides; and these circumstances, 
formed by nature, are not to be forced 
into any country, independently of na- 
tional agency, by mere dint of capital. 
* * * A commercial class, an aristocracy 
of capitalists, numerous, perhaps, as a 
monied body, but nothing as a national 
mass, were alone acted upon by this com- 
mercial prosperity ; and when trade gradu- 
ally removed to other countries, the 
Dutch capitalist, without changing his 
domicile, easily transferred his capital to 
where the use of it was wanted and profit- 
able. Holland remains a country full of 
capitalists and paupers. Her wealth 
giving little employment, comparatively, 
to her own population in productive in- 
dustry, and adding little to their pros- 
perity, well being, and habits of activity 
in producing and enjoying the objects of 
civilised life.” 
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The other questions of importance which the author considers as con- 
nected with Holland, are the establishment of poor colonies on the barren 
tracts of country, as a means of meeting the rapid increase of pauperism 
in a thickly inhabited country ; the establishment of kingly government * 
in this land of exhausted traders ; and the incompatibility of the state of 
society, public opinion and property, with kingly power ; and lastly the 
separation of Holland and Belgium, which he considers to have been a 





false step for the welfare of both. 


‘With the Prussian manufacturing 
provinces on the land side, England on 
the sea side, and no shipping or sea ports 
but two—Antwerp and Ostend, and no 
free river trade even to the consumers 
on the continent behind her, Belgium is 
like the rich man in the fable, shut up 
with his treasures in his own secret closet, 
and starving to death in the midst of his 
_ because he cannot unlock the door. 

hese two little states will come together 
again before a hundred years go over their 
heads; not as one monarchy, for both 
want the foundation in their social struc- 
ture for monarchical government to stand 
upon; but as two independent states, 
gradually united under one general go- 
vernment, like the United States of Ame- 
rica, or the Swiss cantons. * * * 
The separation of the two countries is a 
breach of the settlement of Europe, which 
can only be remedied by uniting them in 
that way in which alone they will sub- 
mit to be united, viz. as one federal state, 
in the European system, like the Swiss. 
As two independent monarchies, it is 
evident that neither has the means to 
maintain itself in a neutral state; and in 
the first warlike movement in Europe, 
France will, and for her own defence 
must of necessity, reoccupy Belgium, as 
being a country too weak to cover France 
by a shew of neutrality, which the power 
of Belgium alone cannot maintain. With- 


out any great convulsion in Europe by 
war, it is even possible, that by the exten- 
sion of the new element in European 
policy, the principle of the German Com- 
mercial League, Belgium will become de 
facto united to France, united in all its 
material interests, and Holland to Prussia, 
or to the German Commercial League, if 
that assume, as is fast doing, a distinct 
political existence as a federal power in 
Europe. Holland will have the best of 
the bargain in this new shape of affairs, 
to which the political state of Europe is 
tending. She will hold the keys of the 
outlet and inlet of all the material inte- 
rests of Germany; and possessing the 
colonies, ports, and shipping, through 
which these must work, will in reality be 
the head of the new European power of 
twenty-six millions of people federated 
by the commercial league. Prussia will 
be but a branch of this power. Belgium, 
taking the opposite side, viz. the French 
Commercial Alliance, will in reality be the 
department of the Scheldt, governed by 
a king instead of a prefect. The jealousy 
of republican institutions, which in 1815 
prevented the restoration of the federal 
constitution of Holland, under a Stadt- 
holder, and forced monarchy upon coun- 
tries devoid of the principles in their 
social economy and habits on which 
monarchical governmentrests, is beginning 
now to reap the fruits it sowed.’”’ 


The author's observations on France extend through about fifty 





pages, including in that space a rapid survey of those circumstances in her 
social condition and political state most worthy of remark. He differs 
from most of our political economists as to the supposed prejudicial effects 
in that country of the law of primogeniture, and the consequent partition of 
property among all the children of a family.+ It had been prophesied, 





* The ex-King of Holland landed at Schevening in 1813, with his portmanteau and a 
bunch of orange ribbon on his breast. His majesty retired from business in 1841, 
the richest individual in Europe, worth, it is said, about 20 millions of pounds ster- 
ling. The recognition by law of 14 May 1814, of all the old forgotten state debts or 
obligations of Holland, was the origin of this enormous wealth. But this royal 
Rothschild did not turn his honest penny without some loss in public opinion, and 
when the King was the gainer and the People the loser, the prestige of royalty was 
gone. 

+ Dr. Chalmers, in his ‘‘ Political Economy,’’ says on this question, ‘* We would 
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“that, if this system should be supported for another half century, Ja 
grande nation will certainly be the greatest pauper warren in Europe, and 
will, along with Ireland, have the honour of furnishing hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for all other countries in the world.”* Mr. Laing 
argues, that the instance of the poverty of Ireland could not be justly 
produced in the support of this side of the question ; for ‘the condition 
of the small tenant [as in Ireland], or the small proprietor [as in France], 
are so totally different, that our political economists reason upon false 
data, when they conclude that a country divided among small proprietors 
must necessarily present, or fall into, the same evils in the social condition 
of the people, as a country occupied by a small over-rented tenantry.” 
He then considers the question as to whether small farms are, as is 
often urged, incompatible with a high or perfect state of cultivation in a 
country. ‘This he denies. 


‘¢ A small farm, held not by the tem- 


and Flanders,—the garden-like cultiva- 
ates right of a tenant, and under the 


tion and productiveness of the soil are 





urden of a heavy rent, but of the owner 
of the soil, and cultivated by the labour 
of his family, is precisely the principle of 
gardening applied to farming, and in the 
countries in which land had been long 
occupied and cultivated in small farms 
by the owners—in Tuscany, Switzerland, 


Again— 


*¢It cannot be denied that a minute 
division of the land into small, free, 
garden-like proportions, seems & priori 
more favourable to a garden-like cultiva- 
tion of a country, than its division into 


cried up by those very agriculturists and 
political economists who cry down the 
means, the only means, by which it can 
be attained universally in a country—the 
division of the land into small garden-like 
estates, farmed by the proprietors.’’ 


of these into extensive farms, on which 
the actual husbandmen, as a class, are 
but hired labourers, having no interest in 
the production of the soil, and no object 
in their work but to get the day over.’ 





vast baronial estates, and the subdivision 


When the statistical facts that bear on this question are looked at, it is 
found that the amount of arable or man-feeding land is at present in 
France but little more than it was in 1789, but that the population is 
increased about eight millions. That in consequence of the division of 
property by the law of succession, one half of the whole population are 
proprietors, and, counting their families, two thirds of the whole are 
engaged in the direct cultivation of the soil. Thus, the same extent of 
arable land is supporting about one third more people, (for the population 
of France was then reckoned at about twenty-five millions, and is now 
thirty-three,) and in greater abundance and comfort, Two generations 
of adults, or fifty years, have passed away, under the deteriorating effects 
of the partition of land denounced by A. Young in 1789 as even then 
the greatest source of misery than can be conceived.” This ‘ greatest 
conceivable source of misery” has not diminished the population, nor 
made it more miserable. This partition or repartition of land has not 





make no inroad in the integrity of estates, or, for the sake of a second brother, take 
off to the extent of a thousand a year from that domain of ten thousand a year, which 
devolved by succession to the eldest son of the family.” His alternative is amusing. 
‘¢ We should think it vastly better, if by means of a liberal provision in all the 
branches of the public service, a place of a thousand a year lay open to the younger 
son, whether in the law or church, or in colleges, or in any other well-affected esta- 
blishment, kept up for the good and interest of the nation.” 

* See Edinburgh Review, and the authorities of Arthur Young, Mr. Birkbeck, &c, 
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reduced all estates to one minimum size, like an Irish cottier's acre. Es" 
tates of all sizes and values, from 500/. to 50,0007. in price, are to be found 
on sale in France as in England. The aggregation of land by death of 
correlatives, balances the partition of lands by death of parents ; and the 
application even of great capitals and scientific skill to objects of husbandry, 
has not been impeded by this partition of land, while the social effects 
of the partition of property upon the condition of the people, as well as 
the economical effects on their agriculture, are very wide of those precon- 
ceived and predicted, especially in the abolition of martial habits and the 
evils they engender; but the military mania has subsided. France was 
one great camp of disbanded soldiers swaggering and idling about in town 
and country ; and now it is alive with an industry and a commercial and 
manufacturing spirit, unknown at any former period of her history ; but 
how far a monarchical government, and a democratical distribution of the 
landed and other property can exist together, or how far they are anta- 
gonist elements in social economy, is a subject, which not only in France, 
but in other countries, is more and more forced upon the attention of 
those who see property vigilantly endeavouring to obtain its natural and 
unshackled rights. 

The observations on Prussia, as might have been expected, from the 
altered situation, the improved character, and growing power of the peo- 
ple, have extended over a variety of subjects, and will repay, though far 
too long and extensive for our extracts, the perusal. We shall content 
ourselves with a brief outline of what the author says on the alteration 
in the situation of the people, and the constitution of the government, 








subject to the late war. 


“ The alteration in Prussia of the law 
and holding of landed property, and the 
subversion of the ancient federal relations 
between the peasantry and the nobility,— 
achange about as great in the state of pro- 
perty, and altogether as great in the struc- 
ture of society, as the revolution pro- 
duced in France; the new military sys- 
tem, by which the people themselves 
become the only standing army; the new 
educational system, by which government 
has in its own hands the training of the 
mind and opinions of the public, through 
its own functionaries ; the new ecclesias- 
tical system, by which the two branches 
of the Protestant church, the Lutheran 
and Calvinist, are joined together, and 
blended into one different from both, the 
Prussian church ; the German custom- 
house union or commercial league, con- 
troling in Prussia the management of 

e commercial and manufacturing in- 
dustry connected with the supply of the 
other German populations, and raising a 
Prussian dominancy over the industrial 
pursuits of the rest of Germany, are so 
many steps towards the one great object 
of imbuing the Prussian population with 
those moral influences, without which a 
population is nof a nation, and on which 
‘national greatness, independence, and even 
existence depend. To what extent has 
this great experiment been successful? 





this solitary attempt on the old continent 
—analogous to that which has been so 
successful on the new—to form a national 
character, to kindle a national spirit, to 
convert a mass of individuals of different 
origins, languages, religions, histories, 
laws, customs, into a nation. The Ame- 
rican cement—the main ingredient in 
the American cement—is totally wanting 
in Prussia—freedom ; the uncontrolled 
freedom of industry, property, mind and 
person, without interference of the go- 
vernment by laws, to the enactment of 
which the people are no party; and by 
a system of functionarism, which super- 
sedes free agency in all civil and even 
many domestic relations of life, and ex- 
tinguishes the moral influence and na- 
tional spirit, which the government wishes 
to kindle, leaving the people a passive 
mass in the hands of their rulers. The 
Prussian government has taken one step, 
and is afraid to take the next, which 
naturally and unavoidably must follow 
the first ; and lives in an unavailing strug- 
gle to reconcile things irreconcileable 
with each other—a supreme interference 
of the state in all human action and opi- 
nion among her subjects, with the acti- 
vity, industry and prosperity, the national 
character, public spirit and patriotism, 
which a people only attain where action 
and opinion are free and uncontrolled,”’ 
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We must pass over all that is said on the army and military organiza- 
tion of this land of soldiers, on the discontent existing in the Polish pro- 
vinces of Prussia, and on the banks of the Rhine, and on the probability of 
the flame of war first appearing there, to the next chapter, which contains 
a question as to whether Prussia will find in manufacturing and commer- 
cial industry, under the working of the German Commercial League, that 
augmentation of her national wealth and power, that political greatness and 
weight in the European system, which she has evidently missed, by her 





overstrained military arrangements. 
On this point, the author thinks, 


“That the military arrangements of 
the Prussian system of government, and 
that social economy under which pro- 
ductive industry flourishes in a country, 
are altogether opposed to each other. 
They are founded on adverse principles : 
the one on restraint, superintendence, 
and the interference of government with 
all individual action; the other on the 
perfect free agency of men in all indus- 
trial pursuits. Both cannot exist toge- 
ther. This subject leads naturally to the 
kindred one of the German Commercial 
League—a movement of great interest, 
not only in Saxony and Siberia, but 
in Liverpool and London; and which 
appears as yet not to have put out 
its full strength on the one hand, or 
to have exhibited its weakness and irre- 
gular action on the other. It was com- 
menced by Prussia, and her population 
is about one half included within it. 
It has become a general movement of the 


condition, in which partial and tempo- 
rary interests are to be lost, and in which 
the governments themselves are but the 
instruments. The first object of this as- 
sociation, which commenced in Thuringia, 
was to save the expense of the custom- 
houses on the frontiers and towns of all 
the little states, by equalizing duties ;* but 
the second and most popular object of 
this great social movement in Germany 
was, by a well-constructed tariff of duties, 
to protect and encourage German industry 
and manufacturers—to exclude by duties 
the foreign producer from the German 
market, and to extend the exportation of 
the products of their own industry to 
foreign markets. This, says every Ger- 
man, is the march by which England has 
reached her present wealth and greatness, 


-and we sMould follow the same steps of 


exclusion of foreign and protection of our 
own manufacturers, by duties properly 
devised, and suited to our position.” 





whole Germanic people to a higher social 


This much-talked-of league consists of the union of about twelve states, 
and a population exceeding twenty-six millions of people. It extends over all 
Germany, with the exception of Austria in the south, and Hanover, Meck- 
lenburg, the Hanse towns, the Danish Germanic provinces, and one or two 
small principalities ; but Prussia, the author thinks, stands in an awkward 
political dilemma: she is pledged to a league, which, if it succeed even to a 
moderate extent, must overturn the autocratic principle of her government. 
Manufacturing and commercial prosperity and autocratic government— 
that is, a government legislating, however wisely and mildly, by edicts 
and irresponsible functionaries from its cabinet, are of incompatible exist- 
ence. Public confidence in it, for long unchangeable uniformity of legis- 
lation, is wanting ; as the uncertain favour of a minister, or life of a so- 
vereign, stand alone between the capitalist and political changes which 
may affect his capital. In the present age, the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, the class of capitalists, must have a clear and acknowledged voice 
in public affairs—must stand at the helm of the vessel which carries their 
interests, and will not trust to the pilotage of royalty, and its military and 
civil functionaries. This unforseen dilemma of the Prussian state, and 
the unknown results to the monarchical principle itself, as an autocratic 
power independent of the people, which are involved in the spirit in which 





* Goods on the Rhine had to pass through no less than twenty-seven different 
custom -houses. 
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the league has been taken up by the German population, and made a 
common point of union, for a liberal object, under guidance of public 
opinion, will probably prove a secret dead weight upon the natural progress 
of this great social movement. It is already whispered that in high circles 
the retrogade movement to the old restrictions on the exercise of trade is 
talked of with favour: the thing, it is conceived, has gone too far. But in the 
commercial parts of Germany the expectations of the prosperity to be induced 
by this league are most exaggerated : they are, that Germany is to run the 
same career as England, and to attain the same national wealth—to force or 
persuade Holland, Belgium, Hanover, Hamburg, Denmark, to become 
members of the league—to exclude all but their own goods and manufac- 
tures from the continent—to become an acknowledged political power— 
to have a common flag, common reyenues—to have fleets, armies, colonies, 
and be a great naval power on the ocean.* But it is remarked, that the 
different states of Germany are not bound together by material inte- 
rests common to all. There is also too great an extent of territory, and 
particularly a sameness or identity of its natural products, preventing the 
exchange of industry for industry between the different parts, a defect 
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which no league can remedy. 


“' There is in reality no common inte- 
rest between the parts to unite them into 
one country. They are one only in name, 
or, as in the Prussian dominions, in a po- 
litical junction, under one government, 
but have no real and natural union of ma- 
terial interests. The populations on the 
banks of the Thames and of the Ganges are 
much more efficiently and trufy united 
into one nation by their material inte- 
rests than the populations on the Vistula 
or Niemen with those on the Rhine or 
Moselle. But it is further proposed in 
this splendid day-dream of this air-fed 
people to constitute this league into an ac- 

nowledged political power in Europe, like 
the old Hanseatic league—to have a fleet 
composed of the Dutch, and Danish, and 
Prussian ships of war—common revenue 
—a common flag—to conclude treaties, 
colonize, and become one new, united, 
acknowledged European power. But, 
whatever the continental powers might 
do, England would not permit the con- 
solidation of one new naval power in the 
high seas with a sea-front round the Bal- 
tic and North sea, from the Russian to 
the French frontier, with a population of 
30 millions behind, withcommon revenues, 
a common flag, and all the commercial and 
belligerent shipping and naval means of 
the Baltic and German oceans united, at 
the disposal of the new European power. 
It might suit the policy of Russia or 
France to favour the establishment of such 
a naval power; but no English ministry 
would permit the monopoly of the whole 
seaward side of the north of Europe in 


the hands of any one power, either in the 
shape or under the name of a German 
league, or under the name of any exist- 
ing power. Such a league would be po- 
litical, not commercial, and could not 
exist under the present political arrange- 
ments of Europe. England would dis- 
solve it by the simple practical measure 
of capturing every vessel on the high seas 
sailing under a flag not known and ac- 
knowledged in the European system. 
Besides this, it must be considered that 
the home market in every country is the 
great and standing basis of its manufactur- 
ing prosperity. Commerce, if not founded 
ona home consumption, and is only a 
carrying trade, as in the case of Venice, 
Holland, &c. is unstable, evanescent, and 
unattended with the improvement of the 
people. With all our colonies and com- 
merce, two-thirds of our manufactures are 
used in home consumption, and one-third 
is only exported. The export trade is but 
the overflowings of the cup of our indus- 
trial production—its fullness is all within 
its own rim. In 1834 the value of our 
goods produced was £143,610,282, and 
of our goods exported only £29,715,430, 
Therefore the conclusion is formed, that 
a people must be great consumers, as well 
as great producers, to be a great manu- 
facturing people, and to attain to any great 
national wealth. There must be at home 
an exchange of industry for industry, a 
circulation of production and consump- 
tion through every pore of the social body 
itself. What is merely exhaled and thrown 
off in export is not sufficient to keep upa 





* See the Algemeine Zeitung, 1841. 
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healthy movement in a manufacturing na- 
tion. One more observation may suffice 
to close the remarks which have been 
called out on this subject. Suppose the 
breaking out of a war should interrupt the 
transport of the German manufactured 
goods to the foreign market, or their 
regular supply from over sea of the raw 
materials. Germany manufactures for the 
foreign market only by sufferance from 
political contingencies over which she has 
no control. What would be the condition 
of the working population in the cotton 
factories of Prussia and Saxony, in the 
event of a war between England and 
America, or England and France? Their 
supplies of raw material would be sud- 
denly arrested by the blockade of the 
ports from which they come, or by which 
they enter. This mass of manufacturing 
population would be at once thrown out 
of employment, without a refuge, at home 
or abroad, from utter destitution. It is 
evidently a false policy for the states of 
the German league to call into existence 
amass of manufacturing population de- 
pending for bread on the foreign markets 
for their products, which markets are al- 
together beyond their power or political 
influence, and may be cut off by any 
naval belligerent, without their having 
the means to prevent it, or even the right 
to complain. But, after all, supposing 
such a change could be wrought in the 
habits, constitution, and social economy 
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of the people, the question would arise, 
and with a tenfold energy and interest at 
the present time, whether, though Eng- 
land has gained in national or individual 
wealth, her population has also gained in 
well-being and social happiness by the 
change? Her operative manufacturing 
population called into existence by it, 
although only one-fifth of their numbers 
are supposed to be employed in supplying 
the foreign market, ave plunged suffi« 
ciently often in the deepest distress by 
the ordinary vicissitudes of the home 
market, to make reflecting men pause, and 
ask if this be prosperity ?—if national 
wealth, or the power of a state in its 
financial means—if the individual en- 
joyment of the luxuries and gratifications 
which this wealth bestows on one rich 
class be worth the amount of human mi- 
sery and vice accompanying it? But to 
attempt to skip over a home market for a 
manufacturing population to fall back 
upon, and to call into existence prema- 
turely a mass of operatives depending 
entirely on a foreign market, cannot be 
wise policy. The first gust of war will 
sweep the whole fabric from the face of 
the earth. The German commercial league 
will have to study the career of England 
more carefully, and not begin at the 
wrong end, at establishing a foreign 
market before she has a home market for 
her productive industry.” 


We must now, pressed much for space, pass on, leaving the author's 








observations on many other points ; as on the educational system, and its 
effects on the condition of the people; on the Prussian church, and the 
discontent excited by the forced amalgamation of the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic churches ; on the treatment of the poor, and other matters of no 
inferior interest, untold. The great Corn Law question of course meets 
us in the land to which, for the most part, it owes its birth. The conclu- 
sions to which the author arrives are, that as regards the labourer, he will 
clearly be a loser by the greater cheapness of corn, as all the comforts and 
enjoyments of life, bread alone excepted, would by the reduction of wages 
be more out of his reach than at present. The monied interest would 
be clearly a gainer by the reduced value of labour, and the landed interest 
would perhaps not on the whole suffer so much as the landlords apprehend. 
The author says it is a delusion to suppose with Mr. Jacob and Dr. Bow- 
ring, and other statists, that wheat will not fall much in price in con- 
sequence of a free trade ; and this has arisen from applying our ideas, 
drawn from English agriculture, to one altogether different. Money rents 
do not exist, or only by exception, on the continent. The — system 
is the general one, in which the landlord divides the produce with the tenant. 
On this system there is no minimum to the price of corn. The capital 
of reproduction is always present ; and even if the surplus which goes for 
rent and profit never sells, but perishes in the granaries, or on the banks 
of rivers, it in no way effects the means of reproduction. This essential 
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difference in the working of the metayer system and our own has been 
much overlooked. 

Again, Mr. Laing observes, it is a delusion to suppose that the 
foreigners will take our manufactured goods in exchange for corn. The 
metayer family has a household manufacture of its own, sufficiently good 
for its wants. But sacrificing the home market is sacrificing a certain for 
an uncertain one ; sacrificing four-fifths for the chance of augmenting one- 
fifth ; nor does lhe much value the argument of the necessity of cheap 
labour in manufactures ; but when he alters the point of view from which 
he Jooks, and considers not the wealth but the social well-being, and the 
good condition, moral and physical, of the people, then he says, no one 
will hesitate to join in the cry for the abolition of the laws, as carrying 
with it a regeneration of well-being in the condition of the labouring 
classes, manufacturing and agricultural, and this will be effected by re- 
storing the natural equilibrium between all kinds of labour, by raising the 
condition of the agricultural labouring class, and thus also raising that of the 
manufacturing. Large farms will be done away. Husbandry will come 
round to the metayer system. The tenant will be the working hus- 
bandman, not the capitalist. The landlords will get with a reduced price 
a larger proportion of the produce of the soil. The author contends 
(against the prevailing opinion) that small farms, as those in Flanders and 
Tuscany, are better cultivated than the large ones, even in Norfolk or the 
Lothians. This return to small farms must inevitably follow the abolition 
of the Corn Laws. The present tenantry will return to the state from 
which they fell, to that of a yeomanry cultivating their own lands.* 

Of the Swiss, Mr. Laing remarks with Rousseau, ‘‘ that the people and 
the country do not seem made for each other.” The Swiss build out fine 
views, and place houses where nothing is to be seen. They are strictly 
utilitarian, and when they speak of the Alps, it is of their right of grazing 
upon them. They are, it is said, eminently moral in conduct, yet emi- 
nently irreligious. They understand the advantage of moral conduct, but 
not of Calvinistic sermons. They spend Sundays in a tour in the steam 
boats or at the equestrian circus; and in the villages the rattling of bil- 
liard balls and shots of rifle guns are heard where psalms, and prayers, and 
sermons were once the only sounds that were allowed to exist on days 
consecrated to piety and rest. They elected the famous Dr. Strauss to the 
chair of theology, and the present commotions in Argau are a struggle 
between Catholic and Protestant for political power. 

But let us hasten on to Italy, for we have little time to spare. 
The author traces the causes of the commercial decline of Genoa, first 
to the monopoly of large capitalists, and the accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of the few, and secondly to the misapplication of the capital ac- 
quired, and the unproductiveness of the gbjects on which it is spent. 
Capital, he says, is a bank-note for so much human labour. If its value 
is not reproduced by its outlay, the holder of it is wasting his means, 
and the industry of a country suffers loss. 





* The author says, that many farmers in the Lothians have of late stipulated for a 
rent payable in grain, or in so many bolls per acre, valued at the average prices of the 
year; a farmer tied to a money rent is, in fact, a corn merchant as much as a 
farmer, 
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Naples is well and graphically described :— 


‘¢ Tt is a wonderful den of human ani- 
mals. Beggars, thieves, and idlers are 
lounging at every corner. Ladies, monks, 
and military fill the streets. Where is 
the industry, or what the means and 
capital that keep this mass in life and 
movement? It must be the concentration 
and expenditure of almost all the incomes 
and revenues of the kingdom, in this one 
spot of nobility, churchmen, and military. 
The bustle and hubbub in the street of To- 
ledo is as great as in the most crowded 
streetof London. But if you mark the 
stream of people, you see the crowd here 
consists of idlers hanging about, not of 


passengers hastening silently through on 
their affairs. All are talking at once at the 
highest pitch of their voices, and hands 
and arms are going as violently as their 
tongues. In the secondary and poorer 
streets, people squatting on the stones in 
the summer shade, sleeping, eating, 
working, hunting for vermin in their 
clothes, playing a favourite game of bet- 
ting on the number of fingers held up, (a 
Roman game, (Micare digitis,) all out of 
doors, and all screaming like peacocks, 
gives no favourable impression of their 
social condition.” 


The author accounts for this torpidity and wretchedness of man in the 
very lap of plenty, and amidst the most lavish prodigality of nature, to the 


fact ‘‘ that their fine climate is their curse ; ” 


and that the wants and de- 


sires which are the greatest stimulants to industry, and to the virtues that 
spring from industry, are of little importance. Fuel, clothing, lodging, food, 
are almost all spontaneously supplied, or at least at little expense; while 
the real happiness of existence is basking in the sun, or sleeping in the 
shade : and like the Lotophagoi in the poem, the Neapolitans would say, 
“Why should we labour? Let us alone.” Naples, says Mr. Laing, may 
be an earthly Paradise, but it is Paradise given up, after the fall, to the 








serpent for an habitation. 


Let us then leave it for the Apostolic city, and mark the natural features 


of the scenery as we approach :— 


‘¢ Albano stands on high ground, from 
which the descent into the great plain of 
the Campagna is very impressive. This 
plain of the Campagna, boundless to the 
eye, is without trees or houses, or ponds, 
or running waters, but is one vast sheet 
of dry, fine pasture grass, thickly studded 
with shapeless remains of buildings. The 
city of Rome sits by herself in the midst 
of this green, yet uninhabited, uncul- 
tivated, joyless desert. Rome sits. here 
in lonely grandeur on her plain, a type 
of what Rome was of old in the midst of 
the world. The approach to Rome by 
this ancient Appian Way has_ great 
moral grandeur. For thirteen or fifteen 
miles, pieces of ancient pavement, ancient 
walls of bricks built chequer-wise, shape- 
less ruins, masses of rubbish of consider- 
able elevation, arches of demolished 
buildings, monuments withinscriptions not 
legible, fountains not running, and broken 
ranges of aqueducts for conveying water 
from the hills, are scattered in all di- 
rections upon the deserted plain—de- 
serted by man, yet covered with the re- 
mains of human power, and with the ha- 
bitations of an extinct population, There 


is no sound or sign of human industry on 
this lifeless sea of grass. The lark sing- 
ing in the sky, and a solitary shepherd 
and his dog in the distant horizon, are all 
of living objects that strike ear or eye. 
You reach the gate of Rome through the 
seclusion and solitude of the grave. 
Within it, all is as silent, solemn, and 
destitute of movement as without. A 
clerical-looking soldier on guard, a half- 
asleep functionary of the custom-house, 
a few labourers working at unusually slow 
time on the repair of the causeway, are 
all the concourse at the gate of the Mis- 
tress of the World. You pass the gate, 
are within her walls, and are still in the 
country, with fields, gardens, and vine- 
yards on each hand. Roads bounded by 
white walls on each side, a crucifix at 
every turn of the road, and in the distance 
a beggar or a monk crossing it, are all 
that for nearly a mile within the gate, re- 
minds you that here is Rome. But our 
road becomes a street at last, with houses, 
palaces, churches, ruins, temples, trium- 
— statues, fountains, priests, 
monks, soldiers, people, shops, carri 

bustle, and sad ay sonnets _ 
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We cannot pause to record or to animadvert on the author's criticisms 
on the architecture of St. Peter’s, or the sculpture of Canova, or his dis- 
quisition on the church of Rome, or on the vast unproductive outlay of 
capital, which has acted so prejudicially on the condition of Italy, which 
though, perhaps, overrated,seems to be a truth that has been singularly 
overlooked ; or other subjects discussed with equal ingenuity and acute- 
ness: we must reluctantly pass over these, to set our author right on a 

assage which he has quoted as illustrative of the ancient barbarism of 

cotland, and in the interpretation of which, he, in common with high 
authorities, has totally erred from the writer's meaning. At p. 475, Mr. 
Laing says: —“ Italy was far advanced, as far as she is in many points at 
this day, before England had started in the course of civilization, and when 
Scotland was in a state of gross barbarism.” And then he adds in a note 
—“ Quid loquar,” says St. Jerome, in his epistles, “ de ceteris nationibus, 
quum ipse adolescentulus in Gallia viderim Scotos, gentem Britannicam, 
humanis vesci carnibus, et quum per silvas porcorum greges pecudumque 
reperiant, tamen Pastorum nates et foeminarum papillas solere abscindere, 
et has solas ciborum delicias arbitrari.”’ On this Mr. Laing observes :— 
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‘¢ Evidence may sometimes prove too 
much as well as too little for establishing 
facts. What St. Jerome says he him- 
self saw, is either entitled to credit, or not 
entitled to credit. If not, what became 
of the history of the first ages of the 
church, as gathered from such authority 
as this father’s? The addition to what 
he states he himself saw of these Scotch 


herds of swine and cattle in the woods, 
they preferred a share of the hips of the 
keepers or the breasts of the female at- 
tendants on the herds, to the beef and 
pork, proves too much. People who keep 
flocks and herds of cattle and swine, and 
tend them in woods, are not in the social 
condition to eat each other for want of 
food, or of civilization.” 


cannibals :—viz. that when they found 


It is most probable that our author found this passage in Gibbon, as we do 
not suppose him to be much employed in the study of the fathers. Gibbon 
observes, (vol. ii. cxxv.) ‘A valiant tribe of Caledonia, the Attacotti, 
are accused by an eyewitness of delighting in the taste of human flesh. 
When they hunted the woods for prey, it is said, that they attacked the 
shepherd rather than his flock, and that they invariably selected the most 
delicate and brawny parts, both of males and females, which they prepared 
- for their horrid repasts. If in the neighbourhood of the commercial and 
literary town of Glasgow, a race of cannibals had really existed, we may 
contemplate in the period of the Scottish history, the opposite extremes of 
savage and civilized life. Such reflections tend to enlarge the circle of 
our ideas, and to encourage the pleasing hope that New Zealand may pro- 
duce, in some future age, the Hume of the southern hemisphere.” In 
addition to Mr. Laing and Mr. Gibbon, the Viscount Chateaubriand has made 
the same erroneous interpretation of the passage, which literally and gram- 
matically means nothing more or less, than “‘ When the Attacotti, wander- 
ing in the woods, meet with flocks and herds of black cattle, sheep, 
and pigs; they are in the custom of cutting off the rumps of the fat 
beasts, (pastorum scilicet boum,) and the udders of the cows, (foeminarum, 
i. e. vaccarum, suum, &c.) considering these as the prime parts of the ani- 
mals.” Jerome never meant to say that the rumps of shepherds, and breasts 
of shepherdesses were the food of which there was the greatest abundance 
in the west of Scotland in his days, and yet Jerome is laying down the 
proposition‘ Quis ignovit unamquamque gentem non communi lege ma- 
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turae, sed iis quorum apud se copia est, vesci solitam.” Jerome mentions 
incidentally the eating of human flesh, and he was led by his subject, to 
speak more immediately of the food which was found in abundance by the 
Attacotti in uncultivated forests. * We believe that Gibbon’s mistake was 
first pointed out by Mr. Gaches, fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
but Gough, in his translation of Camden, thus renders the passage— 
«“ When they met with herds of swine, cattle, or sheep, in the woods, the 

cut slices out of the buttocks of the fat ones, and the dugs of the female, 
reckoning them dainty meat.”’ v. Gough’s Camden, vol. i. p. xcix. It is 
something like the Abyssinian custom mentioned by Bruce, and confirmed by 
subsequent travellers, of cutting portions away from the living animal with- 
out destroying life, though the Abyssinian custom is a dreadfully ingenious 











improvement on cruelty. 





* See also Henry’s Hist. of Britain, vol. ii. p. 335, 





THE DESTRUCTION OF THE DULWICH WOODS. 


Oh from the Summer’s rage, 

Oh wrap me, in the friendly gloom that hides 
Umbrageous Ham; but if the busy town 
Attract thee still, to toil for power or gold, 
Sweetly thou may’st thy vacant hours pos- 

sess 
In Hampstead, courted by the western breeze; 
Or Greenwich, waving o’er the winding flood ; 
Or lose the world amid the sylvan wilds 
Of Dvuuwicx, yet by barbarous arts un- 

spoil’d. 

Armstrong’s Art of preserving Iealth. 
Mr. Ursan, 

IT is now about a century ago since 
Dr. Armstrong wrote the above lines ; 
and till within the last two or three 
years, the spoiler’s hand has left these 
*‘ sylvan wilds”’ untouched, and in- 
creasing yearly in beauty; of late, 
however, the felling axe has levelled 
every thing before it. In one of the 
sweetest spots about London, along the 
road from town to Beckenham, whole 
acres of the Dulwich woods have been 
laid bare: a number of ornamental 
birches, about 50 years old, which 
crowned the hollow side of the hill, 
of very little value, are cut down; 
and thriving young oaks, not worth 
the bark which has been stripped from 
them, but invaluable to stand as tim- 
ber, are at this moment lying by hun- 
dreds literally upon the ground, as 
evidence of the unseemly barbarism 
that is spreading round the place. 
A large bare brown heath now offends 
the eye for miles about the country, 


which a month back was covered 
with very beautiful young oaks. It 
may be doubted, if there is any si- 
milar example of such useless and me- 
lancholy waste within a hundred miles 
of the metropolis. Every body in the 
neighbourhood takes an interest in 
these woods, and the havoc which has 
taken place has been the subject of 
much painful remark: the prospect 
has been materially injured; a few 
straggling trees, indeed, have here and 
there been left, but thin, stunted and 
unhealthy, as if more particularly to 
point out the want of skill which has 
been shown in this work of destruc- 
tion. As enthusiastic admirers of 
woodland scenery and of this place in 
particular, which is positively within 
a walk of town, and where the me- 
chanic and artisan have a sort of pre- 
scriptive right in the most innocent 
and healthy of all enjoyments, let us 
hope that the power of the pro- 
prietors, may for the future be di- 
verted to the preservation, and not to 
the destruction of the native beau- 
ties of the scene: and that the 
trembling apprehension of Armstrong, 
and the ‘‘yet,”” which marks it so em- 
phatically, though religiously respected 
by the past, may not become a bitter 
reproach to the present proprietors 
of this lovely spot. 

Yours, &c, A, B, 
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Mr. Ursan, Cork, July 10. 

YOUR Minor Correspondence for 
last month represents CypwELI as 
saying, “Inthe Dictionnaire Historique 
it is stated, that Desrues, the noted 
poisoner and forger, was examined by 
torture, and broken on the wheel, in 
1777. But had not the use of torture 
been already abolished by Louis 
XVI?” To this interrogatory I an- 
swer that it had not. 

Of the two species of torture, 1° la 
question, or, torture préparatoire, and, 
2° its final and fatal application on the 
wheel, (étre rompu vif sur la roue,) the 
former was not suppressed until the 
15th of February, 1788, by a royal 
delaration, or ordinance, under Cardi- 
nal Lomenie’s administration. Its pro- 
fessed object was to elicit-a confession, 
** habere reum confitentem,” as Cicero 
so often presents us Verres, and which 
was considered an indispensable pre- 
liminary, or requisite justification, of 
capital infliction. See Montesquieu, 
livre vi. ch. 7, and the much ampler 
article of Beccaria, who, in section xii. 
of his work, ‘‘ Dei Delitte e delle Pene,”’ 
truly describes this assumed test of 
guilt, rather as a trial of nerve than a 
principle of judicial discrimination. 
*« Di due uomini uqualmente innocenti, 
o uqualmente rei, il robusto ed il cor- 
raggioso sara assoluto ; il fiacco ed il 
timido, condennato.”” And an eloquent 
Frenchman defined it as an invention 
of despotism, ‘ pour ravir a |’ homrfie 
la derniére faculté, celle de se taire ;”’ 
nor is La Bruyére’s abhorrence less 
energetically expressed of this supplice. 

Death by torture after conviction, 
though considerably modified in legal 
application, and mitigated in execution, 
by a decree of the National Assembly 
on the 9th of October, 1789, was not 
wholly abolished till the 3rd of June, 
1791, when the Assembly resolved 
** que la peine de mort consistera dans 
la simple privation de la vie, sans 
qu’il puisse jamais étre exécuté aucune 
torture envers les condamnés. Tout 
condamné amort aura la tétetranchée.” 
The guillotine was ther adopted, on 
the motion of M. Guillotin, a member 
of the Assembly, with whose family I 
was well acquainted in his native town 
of Saintes, and whose name has thus 
been impressed on this implement of 
death, which, in Scotland, had been 
called the Maiden, and in Italy, La 
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Mannaia, as we learn from the 
“* Questiones Symbolice ”’ of Achilles 
Bocchius, printed at Bologna, 1555, 
(small quarto,) where an engraving of 
it by Giulio Bonasone is to be seen. 
It is also mentioned by the Dominican 
Father, J. B. Labat, in his ‘* Voyages 
en Espagne et en Italie,” tome viii. 
Paris, 1730. M. Guillotin (Joseph 
Ignatius) had in early life, and when 
destined for the church, been a profes- 
sor in the Irish college, ‘‘rue du 
Cheval Vert,” at Paris, but changing 
his vocation he studied medicine, and 
was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to investigate Mesmer’s doc- 
trine of animal magnetism, in 1784, 
associated with Franklin, Bailly, La- 
voisier, and other eminent men. The 
admirable report was the production 
of Bailly ; but no one was more suc- 
cessful than Guillotin in exposing the 
imposture, which, I regret to perceive, 
is again exercising its delusiveinfluence. 
Incarcerated during the days of terror, 
M. Guillotin narrowly escaped the fatal 
stroke of his patronised engine; but 
he survived till 1814, when he expired 
at the age of 76. 

The deplorable instance of com- 
paratively recent superstition, alluded 
to in the same paragraph by your 
correspondent, is, I apprehend, not 
without foundation; but not much 
more remote, and quite as senseless, 
was the perverted application, all over 
the Christian world, of the Mosaic 
ordinance in Exodus, xxii. 18, ‘* Thou 
shall not suffer a witch to live,’’ which 
has been the source and declared 
sanction of incalculable bloodshed. 

The desolating, and, alike to reason 
and religion, humiliating consequences 
of this misconstruction of the Judaic 
mandate, are well described by Mr. 
Charles Mackay, in his “ Memoirs of 
Popular Delusions,’’ where, (vol. ii. 
p- 192) he impartially observes, “‘ that 
the Lutherans and Calvinists became 
greater witch-burners than ever the 
Romanists had been,” as indeed may 
be proved by the examples of Sweden, 
Scotland, the North American Settle- 
ments, (See ‘‘Chandler’s Criminal 
American Trials,” relative to those of 
Salem, vol. 1,) &c. The registers of 
Geneva, for sixty years consequent on 
the rule of Calvin, certify the sacrifice 
of one hundred and fifty thousand 
victims to this afflicting aberration 
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of the human mind, and misconception 
of the word of Scripture ; (Histoire de 
Calvin, par Audin.) an immolation al- 
most incredible, if restricted, as stated, 
to the territorial precincts of the re- 
public. But of the universal sway of 
the prejudice, and resulting effusion of 
blood, no doubt can be entertained ; 
nor is it disentitled to consideration, 
that the two most powerful opponents 
of this sanguinary delusion, and ex- 
posers of the cheats practised under 
cover of it, on the continent, were 
Germanmonks. The Jesuit, Frederick 
Spe, (1595-1635), in his ‘ Cautio 
Criminalis, seu de Processibus contra 
Sagas, 1631, 8vo.” translated into 
French, under the title of “‘ Advis aux 
Criminalistes....sur les procés de sor- 
cellerie,” now on my table, was its 
first intrepid combatant ; and his fol- 
lower in the same field of reason was 
the Theatin, Ferdinand Sterzinger, 
(1721-1786,) in his ‘* Treatise on the 
Impostures of Magic, and lilusions of 
Sorcery,” Munich, 1767, 4to. The 
Inquisition similarly sheltered its hor- 
rors under the scriptural warrant of 
the text, “ Compelle intrare, Compel 
them to come in,” (kat dviyxacov 
éurehOeiv,) of St. Luke, xiv. 23 ; but 


Compulsory Creeds.—St. Bernard. 
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atrocious as were the deeds of that 
fell tribunal, its local sphere of action 
was far more circumscribed ; for seve- 
ral catholic states indignantly repelled 
its introduction. The compulsory en- 
forcement of creed was of an early 
date, and universal prevalence. 


‘« Inde furor vulgo++-+ +++ 

ooeeeeee uum solos credat habendos 

Esse Deos, quos ipse colit.’’ 
(Juvenal, xv, 35.) 


We even find it countenanced by St, 
Augustin, (Epist. 50 and 204,) as cited, 
withothers, by Calvin in his ‘‘ Defensio 
Orthodox Fidei....contra Servetum,”’ 
(1554, 8vo.) and by Beza, in the 
volume printed same year and place, 
“De Hereticis a Civili Magistratu 
puniendis.”” How much more in har- 
mony with genuine religion, good 
sense, and humanity, was the pre- 
cept of St. Bernard, the last recogniz- 
ed Father of the Church—* Fides 
suadenda, non imponenda,” (Sermo 
Ixv. ed. Benedict. 1719), though his 
ardent exhortation of the second crue 
sade was not altogether so consistent 
with this maxim, which, we may 
easily believe, he extended not to the 
Infidels.* 





* St. Bernard's epitaph, allusive to the monastery of Clairvaux, (Gibbon, vol. xi. 
page 112.) of which he was the founder and abbot, may, for its iterative singularity, 
be associated with the lines on Ruyter, and the Dordrect (or Dort) Synod, (nuge, 
indeed, though far from canore,) lately forwarded to this Magazine by me, 


‘‘ Clare sunt valles, sed claris vallibus Abbas 
Clarior his clarum nomen in orbe dedit : 
Clarus avis, clarus meritis, et clarus honore, 
Clarus et ingenio, religione magis ; 
Mors est clara, cinis clarus, clarumque sepulchrum, 
Clarior exultat spiritus ante Deum.” 


This is no imperfect sample of the Latin poctry of the middle ages, which substituted 
the striking for the simple, and sacrificed taste to sound. The following attempt to 


make ‘the sound the echo of the sense,’’ lately caught my eye. 


It is supposed to 


represent the clangor of a trumpet ; but one expression, it will be observed, is of pure 
invention, imitative of a footman’s knock at a hall-door. 


* 
‘¢ Tympana tenta tonant : taratantara rauca fragorem 


Horrificum ingeminat.”’ 


The author was Frederick Taubman, a German critic of the sixteenth century, who 
probably had in mind the ludicrous inflation of the verse generally attributed to Nero 


in Persius. (Sat. i. 99.) 





‘€ Torva Mimaloneis implerunt cornua bombis.”’ 


Pope, in his Essay on Criticism, when, to illustrate his own precept, he represents 
Camilla as flying ‘‘ o’er the unbending corn,”’ could hardly have found an epithet less 
expressive of swiftness, or of less rapid transition, than the word unbending. Racine’s 
narrative of the death of Hippolytus, in his Phedre, act v. 6, long enjoined in schools 
as a task of recitation, is now viewed with little critical, or even popular favor. The 
similar passages of Homer, Virgil, Tasso, &c. are too familiar to need special reference. 

Gent. Mag. Vor, XVIII. Ss 
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The Abbé Millot, from whom, or 
his continuator, the circumstance ad- 
verted to by Cypwe1 is derived, I 
think it right to observe, because he is 
so frequently cited as an authority, 
just reckons in France as Goldsmith 
does with us, popular and pleasing in 
style and manner, but utterly super- 
ficial, and devoid of all original re- 
search. His history of England is, 
like Goldsmith’s, modelled after 
Hume’s. Though in orders, his ortho- 
doxy was not unimpeached; and he 
owed his election to the French 
Academy, as the successor of Gresset, 
in 1777, to the assurance of D’Alem- 
bert to the philosophic, then the pre- 
dominant, faction of the Society, 
**qu’il n’avait de prétre que l’habit.” 
I should receive, however, the assertion 
from such a source with extreme diffi- 
dence of its truth, though not of its 
having been made. He died 21st of 
March 1785; on the nineteenth anni- 
versary of which day, his pupil, the 
Duc d’Enghien, was so treacherously 
sacrificed to the fell passions of Bona- 

arte. Millot’s academic seat was, 
in the ensuing July, assigned to the 
Abbé Morellet, whom D’Alembert’s 
recommendation much better suited, 
and of whose reception Grimm (tome 
iii. p. 300,) gives a narrative, as does 
Morellet himself in his Mémoires, 
tome i. p. 285. 

This writer, (see Gent. Mag. for 
January 1842, p. 33) hadcharge of Lord 
Shelburne’s eldest son, Lord Fitz- 
Maurice, for some time, and had paid 
more than one visit to Bowood. He 
had, besides, translated several English 
works; and yet, so habitual is the 
misconception by foreigners of our 
nobiliary shades of rank, that, in his 
Mémoires, (tome ‘i. p. 283,) although 
he must have daily seen Lord Henry 
Petty when a child at his father’s, and 
have heard of him in after years as 
conspicuous in public life, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. and 
while still a younger brother,—yet 
the Abbé, notwithstanding these im- 
pressive opportunities of special know- 
ledge, thus, (adverting to the year 
1784,) writes—‘‘ J’avois proposé a 
Milord Shelburn de m’envoyer son fils 
ainé, (with whom he had already 
travelled,) depuis Lord Whycombe, 
(sic,) alors Sir Fitz-Maurice, son 
pere n’étant pas encore marquis de 


Lansdown, titre qui, comme celui de 
duc, donne le titre de lord au fils 
ainé.” I need not dwell on the 
faults of this paragraph, which makes 
a Knight or Baronet ofan Earl’s eldest 
son, who could not, in Morellet’s 
conception, be entitled a Lord, a dis- 
tinction erroneously restricted to the 
eldest sons of Dukes and Marquesses. 
These Memoires were not concluded 
until Sir Fitz Maurice had become 
Marquess of Lansdowne. 

From the constant habit of address- 
ing the Duke of Wellington as His 
Grace, while in command of the 
‘“‘Army of Occupation” at Paris, 
(1815—1818,) it was supposed to be 
a general title of nobility ; and I have 
reason to know, that it is applied even 
to Baronets. Some years ago I was 
bearer of a letter to my old schoolfellow 
Sir Gore Ouseley, from an accom- 
plished French lady, the daughter of 
a gentleman to whom the right honour- 
able baronet owed numerous civilities, 
when a boy at Bordeaux (whither he 
accompanied his uncle in 1787), in 
which letter the lady, on hearing of 
his advance in honours and title, ap- 
pealed to His Grace’s recollections of 
early youth. At least, so she desig- 
nated him in transmitting it on to 
me—Sa Grace, and he probably is in 
possession of the epistle; for he 
certainly returned a well-written reply 
in French, a language of which the 
illustrious Duke appears equally to 
command the familiar and correct use, 
as I had opportunities of ascertaining 
by a few private communications from 
him to the unfortunate Prince de 
Polignac, when ambassador here, on 
some concerns of my own, and un- 
questionably in the Duke’s hand. 
Our frequent changes of title, by 
succession or promotion, are likewise 
a source of confusion, embarassment, 
and puzzle; in so much that Thiebauld, 
in his ‘Souvenirs de Vingt Ans,” 
mentions as an extraordinary effort of 
memory in one of the learned Germans 
at Berlin, his being able to unravel 
and pursue all the entanglements of 
the British peerage, in family names 
and titles. Nothing, too, is more usual 
than the suppression of the christian 
names of Baronets, and to say—Sir Peel 
—Sir Burdett, &c.; but, indeed, our 
aberrations in respect to continental 
distinctions of rank, names, &c. would 
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appear quite as ludicrous, were I to 
indicate some that have struck me in 
that light, and in works, too, of no 
unpretending character. Thus, in an 
incidental glance at Mr. Alison’s tenth 
and last volume, page 95, of his History, 
just received here, I find Madame de 
Montesquiou, the governess of young 
Napoleon, transformed, on a very in- 
teresting occasion, too, into Madame 
de Montesquieu, by a vulgar confusion 
of names, for which see Gent. Mag. 
for January last, page 42. Mr. Ali- 
son, with most others, constantly 
writes téte du pont, instead of de pont; 
and in the recent Quarterly, No. 139, 
p- 81, a leading review, the Hundred 
Days, or second short empire of Napo- 
leon, is assigned to 1814, instead of 
the following year. But see a little 
article on ‘‘ Titles,” &c. in the Gent. 
Mag. for December 1841, p. 592. 

In 1829—30, I met the late Sir R. 
Wilmot Horton at Paris, then in 
ardent pursuit of hisemigrationsystem, 
and other views of employment for the 
poor, which he expected to urge on 
England through the medium and 
advocacy of the continental press. 
For this purpose I translated some of 
his pamphlets; but he particularly 
consulted me on a letter addressed to 
the late Dr. Doyle, in which I re- 
marked the omission of the title, now 
uniformly bestowed by the Irish 
catholics on their bishops—of Lord— 
an omission sure to impair the object 
of the letter, because most likely to be 
considered an insult. Sir Robert, 
however, maintained, that the title was 
temporal, not ecclesiastical, and there- 
fore not given to Dr. Luscomb, the 
Anglican bishop at Paris, nor he said 
to the bishop of Sodor and Man, &c. 
He, in consequence, altered the direc- 
tion of his letter, which, with suit- 
able changes, he addressed to the then 
Mr. Poulett Thompson, afterwards 
Lord Sydenham, who was also in the 
French metropolis. 

I owe, I am conscious, many an 
excuse for suffering myself to be too 
often seduced into the relation of 
personal events; but allowance will, 
I trust, be made for old age, which 
these recollections cheer and revivify 
with a rejuvenescent spirit. 

** Hoc est 

Vivere bis, vitaé posse priore frui.’’ 

Martial, x. 23. 
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Permit me now, Mr. Urban, to 
present a few remarks on two sub- 
sequent articles in this and the last 
month subscribed by Crpweri. Of 
his general success in repelling the 
proofs opposed by me from history to 
several of his statements, I leave the 
decision to those of your readers, who 
may deem it worth while to collate our 
views. Nor of the inadvertencies 
which he thinks proper under Horace’s 
exhortation of reciprocal indulgence, 
to impute to me, do I feel it necessary - 
to take detailed notice, so unfounded 
as most, and so utterly insignificant 
or inapposite, and extraneous, as all 
are; save a few, which I cannot 
pass unobserved. At page 605, he 
avers that, ‘‘I called the condem- 
nation of Galileo a point of doctrine, 
and not of fact.”” In fearless contra- 
diction of the assertion, I appeal to 
the pages of this Journal, and challenge 
the production of the remotest justify- 
ing evidence. On various occasions, 
I have deplored the disgraceful event, 
which to deny would betray a defiance 
of truth, or a lapse of faculties, best 
refuted by your uniform reception of 
my, perhaps too frequent, addresses. 
Omitting a number of antecedent 
passages unequivocally demonstrative 
of my painful consciousness, or avowal 
of the act, as one of the deepest stains 
on intellectual records, I confine my- 
self to that, whence probably sprung 
this strange misconception. 

In page 373 for April last, my words 
were—‘‘ But the papal condemnation 
of the Newtonian or Copernican 
system contemplated the question still 
as one of doctrine, and not as a point 
of abstract or scientific fact. That it 
was founded in error is now clear, 
&c.”” Do these expressions afford the 
slightest ground for the denial by me 
of Galileo’s condemnation ? The great 
astronomer’s judges denied the fact of 
the earth’s movement, because it was 
contradicted, in their apprehension, 
by the literal sense of Scripture, a 
construction disclaimed and reproved 
by me; but neither myself nor any 
else ever denied the fact of Galileo’s 
condemnation, however its source or 
prominent causes may be viewed. 
lt was, however, undeniably as false 
in doctrine, that the imputation of 
heresy was attached to Galileo—*‘ the 
starry Galileo’s” system. It could 
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not possibly have been otherwise con- 
strued into a heresy; for, with a sim- 
ple fact unconnected with doctrine, the 
church of inquisition neither would or 
could interfere; but when declared 
contrary to Scripture, the fountain and 
organ of truth, it necessarily and 
equally was declared false in fact. The 
premises admitted, and the apparent 
text of Scripture fully warranting the 
decision, the consequence was clear. 
The Protestant as well as the Catholic 
would pronounce it false in fact, if 
contrary to the Bible. 

I did not say that the Copernican sys- 
tem is taught in all Catholic Universi- 
ties, though I might authorisedly have 
said so; forthecontrary assertion refers, 
not to the present day, as my words 
expressly do, but to thirty or forty 
years since—therefore wholly inappli- 
cable; and the on dit of Abbé Millot, 
in respect to the Irish chief O’Neil, is 
indeed a singular justification of the 
rejection by England of the reformed 
calendar. 

The fact ofa Dutch professor, P. van 
Musschenbroek, having preceded Vol- 
taire in advocating the Newtonian 
system, was perfectly known to me, 
as wellas his acknowledged merit ; 
for my father, in 1745, attended his 
lectures ; but Holland formed a minim 
part of Europe, a very small exception 
to my general words, which wererather 
confirmed by this single contradiction 
to them—lI mean single, locally—con- 
fined to that province; for to Muss- 
chenbroek, his countrymen and col- 
league, S’Gravesande (Willelm Ja- 
cob,) quite as eminent, should be 
added; but, however distinguished, 
their Latin course could not just then 
have the effect of Voltaire’s popular 
volume, which, at all events, proved 
that the Newtonian system was not 
interdicted in all Catholic countries. 

To Erasmus’s witticism on the 
comic conclusion of the reformed apo- 
stle’s course in marriage, CypwELt 
opposes the same writer’s assertion of 
eleven thousand immoral priests, not 
dissimilar in numeration, nor probably 
in truth, to the legend of the martyro- 
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logy, the eleven thousand martyred 
virgins ; for which see Gent. Mag. for 
January 1842, p. 29. 

M. Grégoire (Gent. Mag. for 
January, p. 42,) is twice adduced as 
authority for the superior morality of 
England, where it will be sufficient to 
state that this ex-bishop’s residence 
barely extended to three weeks, and 
that he spoke not a word of our 
language. The comparison was also 
made during, or just after, the excesses 
of the Revolution, just as between a 
frantic madman and a person in his 
sober senses ; but how will Cypwer1 
construe another parallel of the same 
conventionalist, ‘‘ que l’histoire des 
rois est le martyrologe des nations?” 
Will he equally accept this assimilation 
of royalty? ‘* Aut omnia accipe, aut 
nihil fero,” I would say, as Appius 
the decemvir’s grandson addressed 
the clamorous tribunes. (Livy, vi. 40.) 
But, in truth, these are dangerous 
comparisons ; for it will be found that, 
if the inhabitants of the south are, in 
One sense, more immoral, the preva- 
lence of drunken habits in the north 
counterbalances, if it do not outweigh, 
the guilt. ‘‘O dolorosa omnium ma- 
lorum mater, Ebrietas, omnis luxurie 
soror,” &c. cries St. Augustin; and 
most applicable was the denunciation 
to this kingdom, until the wonder- 
working apostle of temperance, in imi- 
tation of his predecessor, to whom 
Ireland, it is believed, owes her ex- 
emption from poisonous reptiles, 
( Ubi nulla venena veneunt, nec ser- 
pens serpit in herba,””) emancipated his 
country from this debasing vice. His 
eulogy fromthe pen of Miss Edgeworth, 
who places his achievement ‘ above 
any other example on record in his- 
tory,” and the justice emphatically 
rendered to his influence by Colonel 
Maxwell, in his ‘‘ Run through the 
United States,” far beyond his perso- 
nal sphere of action, exhibit him as 
one of the most exalted, while I can 
add, that he is the humblest, of Chris- 
tians. Well may we apply to him, 
when proceeding on his holy mission, 
the aspiration of Wordsworth : 


‘¢ Lift up your hearts, ye mourners, for the might 
Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes ; 
Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 
Than sceptered King or laurelled Conqueror knows, 
Follows this wondrous potentate.’’ 
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“Gratior est pulchro veniens in 
corpore virtus,” is alike apposite in 
fact and consequence to this extraor- 
dinary man. 

In the Magazine for April, at page 
374, (where, for, ‘‘Cook’s second 
voyage,” his first in 1769 should be 
read; and threatened should precede 
the words, ‘‘ dissolution in 1773,”) an 
instance is produced of the avowed 
and not interdicted profession of the 
Newtonian philosophy by the Jesuit 
Boscowich; to which I can add that of 
another father of thesociety, John Tes- 
saneck, a native and resident of Bohe- 
mia, whoin 1768 published, at Prague, 
‘‘Newtonis Philosophie Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica,” preceded and 
followed by several other analogous 
treatises. He died in 1780. Nor 
should the name of Joseph Toaldo, 
another priest, be omitted in the 
enumeration of Catholic Newtonians, 
to whom Spain, in the same era, has 
also contributed, Jorge Juan—Don 
Vincente Tafinc — Ulloa — Varela— 
with others; showing that, like many 
residuous vestiges of mislegislation in 
our own code of justice, the grounds 
of Galileo’s sentence in 1616, if not 
specially disavowed or repealed, are no 
longer invoked in principal or action. 

But, in vindication of my own 
taste, and in justice to CypweE I, I feel 
gratified in assuring this respect- 
able gentleman that, with the exeep- 
tion of those debateable subjects, on 
which our adverse feelings or strong 
prepossessions may be supposed 
equally to cloud our minds and warp 
our judgments, I know none of the 
Correspondents of this Journal, whose 
contributions are more pleasing or 
instructive. On one point, too, of my 
impugned article, I hesitate not to 
repeat the concurrence of our opinions, 
though CypweELi seems indisposed to 
grant me the advantage of it. I mean 
the superiority of intellect and ruling 
capacity of William over James, whom 
no Irishman can name, without the 
characteristic adjunct of unutterable 
contempt, which decency obliged to 
shroud under another idiom. (Gent. 
Mag. for April, page 371.) Great, 
indeed, was the disparity between, 
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perhaps the ablest, and certainly the 
weakest of our monarchs; but ability 
is not virtue; and ambition seldom 
subjects its aspirations to the pre- 
cepts of morality; while the sacri- 
fice to conscience by James is un- 
exampled in extent and volition. 

Cypwett prefers the authority of 
his “‘ Dictionnaire Historique ” to our 
historian, in relation to James’s con- 
flict with Ruyter in 1672; but as the 
previous battle of 1665 is acknow- 
ledged a victory under the chief com- 
mand of James, Cypwe11’s mistake is 
established, without pressing the se- 
cond victory as claimed our 
writers. I would however take the 
liberty of recommending less, much 
less, credit to these dictionaries. That 
of General Beauvais, as the subseribers 
now feel, according to Brunet, is 
wholly sunk in estimation; which 
will not surprise those who know that 
he was the compiler of that mass of 
falsehood, ‘‘ Les Victoires et Con- 
quétes, &c. 1816—1821,” fraught with 
hatred and injustice to England, and 
extending to 26 volumes, 8vo. 

I also concur in CypweEt1’s reproba- 
tion of the calumnious reports of Cal- 
vin’s private life, which, however, 
principally emanated from a renegade 
of his own sect, to whom, as the 
Spanish traitor confessed to Scipio, 
little credit cau be given. ‘‘ Scire 
enim se transfuge nomen execrabile 
veteribus sociis, novis suspectum esse.” 
(Tit. Liv. xxvii. 17.) The great re- 
former, on the contrary, was pure in 
morals, for which he justly claimed 
due merit in his treatise, “‘ De Scan- 
dalis”” (Geneve, 1550, 8vo.) where, in 
answer to the generally imputed mo- 
tive of the. reformers, (who were 
chiefly priests,) desertion of their 
vows, more especially, as already 
stated, urged by Erasmus, he writes— 
** Fingunt nos mulierum causa quasi 
bellum Trojanum movisse: me saltem 
ab hoc probro immunem esse conce- 
dant, necesse est.”” In fact, he had 
never received priestly ordination.— 
** Remarquez bien que Calvin ne fut 
jamais prétre, et qu’il n’entra dans 
état ecclésiastique que par la ton- 
sure,*’’ observes Bayle ; who, it is re- 





* See “ Romantic Biography, of the age of Elizabeth,” &c. by W. C. Taylor, a 
work of very impartial consideration of the prominent characters of that period ; for 
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markable, never introduces even the 
name of Servetus in his article on Cal- 
vin, save in a brief quotation on quite 
a different subject, nor in the whole of 
his immense compilation, except in a 
cursory mention of the date of his 
death. He durst not declare his 
mind, even in the commencement of the 
last century, in Holland, though the 
freest and most tolerant country in Eu- 
rope, and was prudently silent. But Cal- 
vin’s persecuting spirit was far more 
odiousthan any personal licentiousness, 
infinitely transcending in principle of 
guilt the inquisition, as powerfully ex- 
pressed by Gibbon, (vol. x. 182), and 
still more energetically by Walpole, in 
his correspondence (11 October, 1771), 
where this patriarch of the second re- 
form is designated by an epithet too 
opprobious for me to repeat. His 
harsher than Draconian code, taking 
the Judaic severity of criminal defini- 
tion and judgment for its model, 
(Deuteronomy xxii.) punished with 
death the crimes, real or constructive, 
of idolatry, blasphemy, sorcery, adul- 
tery, and violence to a parent—a vast 
field of capital infliction, even in 
strictest interpretation, but of terrific 


effect and abusive pliancy under the 
control of hypocrisy, or fanaticism, 
or avarice. Mr. Hallam (Const. 
Hist. ch. iv.) truly and mournfully 
notes “ that total disregard of the 
rights of thought and conscience, 
which was common to all parties,” 
adding, “‘ that persecution is the deadly 
sin of the reformed churches, that 
which cools every honest man’s zeal 
for their cause, in proportion as his 
reading becomes more extensive.” 
Luther’s ‘‘ Golden Rule” (Mosheim, 
v. p. 305,) only allowed a single inter- 
pretation to the word of Scripture—of 
course, his own. High praise must, 
however, be granted to both these 
Heads of Reform for their pecuniary 
disinterestedness, though not less 
claimable for the chief agents of the 
French revolutionary horrors. Luther 
died in indigence, as his widow’s af- 
fecting appeal of the 6th October 1550, 
to the Danish monarch, Christiern V. 
shows ; and Calvin, the absolute sove- 
reign, for so many years, of Geneva, 
left not more than one hundred and 
twenty crowns of gold, or about 3001. ; 
nor was avarice the urging spring of 
Knox’s impetuosity. So far, doubtless, 








the editor deals his blows with indiscriminate severity on all sides; but he reckons 
with too much confidence on his own authority ; for he hardly ever cites any other. 
Had he done so, the books necessary to consult would have prevented some errors. 
For example, at page 6 of the second volume, Calvin is stated to have entered orders; 
but his ecclesiastical initiation never proceeded beyond the tonsure. And at page 8 
he is mistaken, as was Gibbon, with others, in ascribing the passage, ‘‘ on the circu- 
lation of the blood,” to the early treatise of Servetus, ‘‘ De Trinitatis Erroribus,”’ 
instead of his more celebrated volume, ‘‘ Christianismi Restitutio,’’ where it will be 
found at page 109. This book, we are told by the bibliographer Meerman, was burnt 
with its author. ‘‘ Femori auctoris alligatus fuit, et cum ipso combustus.” There 
exist, it appears, only two copies of the original edition, printed at Vienne (or Dauphine), 
in 1553, one in the Royal Parisian Library, bought in 1783, at the Duc de la Valliére’s 
sale, and the other forming part of the collection bequeathed to the Imperial Library 
of Vienna by Prince Eugene of Savoy. But a reprint was published at Nuremberg in 
1790, which again has become a rarity. The beautiful lines of Perrault, on the 
circulation of the blood, which he adduced in proof of the superiority of the moderns 
over the ancients, are worth quoting. 

. ee « oe 6 ef 6S Lantiquité 

- «+ « «  ignorait jusqu’aux routes certaines 

Du méandre vivant, qui coule dans nos veines.’’ 

Boileau was the advocate of the ancients in this contest. See Swift’s ‘‘ Battle of 
the Books,” and Sir Wm. Temple on the subject relative to Servetus, I may refer to 
the Gent. Mag. for August 1838, p. 140. 

Dr. Taylor (page 155) says, ‘‘that the first Lord Donoughmore had one of his , 
daughters gazetted as a cornet of dragoons !’’ but the only Lord Donoughmore who 
ever married is the present, the third. It was the first lord’s sister, the daughter of 
the right hon. John Hely Hutchinson, who, it is reported, obtained the cornetcy ; 
but she was not gazetted in her own name. ‘‘Give Hutchinson, it was said, all 
England, and he will not be satisfied, unless you add the Isle of Man,” so grasping 
was he considered, 
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these memorable personages are en- 
titled to the distinction of heroism, of 


which, in Mr. Carlyle’s definition,' 


this virtue is a characteristic element, 
though it would ill apply to our Marl- 
borough, while Ireland may proudly 
contemplate its radiance in the lau- 
relled wreath of his immortal successor 
in the annals of British glory. Still, 
conspicuous as both Luther and Calvin 
are on the first line of historical emi- 
nence, the rough but open-hearted 
Saxon presents to my mind a much 
fairer picture, and far nobler charac- 
ter; although his writings, it must be 
admitted, betray occasionally symp- 
toms of that penalty, which, in the 
equipoise of heaven’s dispensations, 
genius seems doomed to pay for its 
rarer attributes, and loftier aspirations. 
So infers Mr. Hallam, (Const. Hist. 
vol. i. p. 80,) whose judgment will 
derive confirmation from M. Mi- 
chelet’s ‘“‘ Mémoires de Luther peint 
par lui-méme,”’ 1826, 2 tomes. 

My sole object, in dwelling on these 
human errings, I beg to repeat, is to 
prevent a constantly recurring crimi- 
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nation, by the evidence of common 
guilt. The fact, with that view, can- 
not be too expressively urged; and 
even-handed justice demands its repe- 
tition, in order to lower the tone and 
abate the pretensions of those, who 
expect to shroud their complicity in 
exclusive inculpation. ‘‘ Eumdem con- 
scium et inquisitorem non tolerabant,” 
states Tacitus (Annal. xv. 65,) of con- 
spirators, who indignantly beheld 
their accomplices arrayed in the autho- 
rity of their judges, or accusers, and 
we must not forget that the delin- 
quency is doubly criminal on the part 
of ostensible reformers. As for the 
existing relative influence of both per- 
suasions, let Mr. Laing’s Travels in 
Sweden, or his more recent ‘‘ Notes 
of a Traveller,”’ descriptive of conti- 
nental Protestantism, with Sir Humph- 
rey Davy’s impressions of the spirit 
and effects of Catholicism, in its do- 
minant regions, arbitrate the question. 
Could more competent or impartial 
umpires be proposed, either from op- 
portunities or faculty of judgment? 
Yours, &c. J.R. 





An Inquiry INTO THE TruE History or Kine ARTHUR. 
Section V. The Conclusion. 


THE absurd fictions of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth have long ceased to be re- 
garded, even by the most credulous, 
as worthy of the serious attention of 
historians; nor need we waste our 
time in the examination of those ro- 
mantic writers whose frivolous legends 
Mr. Whitaker has pressed into his 
service in connection with the name 
of Arthur, as founded on authentic 
tradition. There is, however, a third 
class of materials, to which some im- 
portance may be attached, in conse- 
quence of the use which has _ been 
made of them by the author of the 
History of the Anglo-Saxons. That 
lucid writer has digested such inci- 
dents as he could glean from the lives 
of Saint Paternus, Saint Cadoc, and 
Gildas, and a perusal of his summary 
will reward the pains of the reader, 
although he will find little to exalt the 
hero in his estimation. The narrative, 
indeed, is confined to acts of petty 
barbarism, and the cause of his death 
is ascribed to a domestic feud at once 
improbable and revolting. The au- 
thority of the compilers of all these 


lives appears to me so questionable as 
to justify the omission of the details 
which they supply, more especially as 
they may be referred to in a work of 
such general currency as that to which 
allusion has been made. We must at 
all times receive with the utmost cau- 
tion the accounts of public transactions 
which are contained in biographical 
narratives written at a distant period 
from the events which they relate, 
unless they are confirmed by the ge- 
neral historians who have treated of 
the same events after a shorter in- 
terval. These circumstances, if true, 
could hardly have escaped the research 
of Malmsbury, to be brought to light 
by authors of later date, and possessing 
such inferior means of inquiry. If 
these biographies were founded on 
others of an earlier age, these must 
have been open to the perusal of an 
author who extended his researches 
through all the great literary reposi- 
tories of hiscountry. Those incidents 
in particular could hardly have escaped 
him which had, immediate reference to 
Glastonbury, whose antiquities he had 
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employed himself in elucidating. The 
life of Gildas especially presents every 
appearance of a spurious composition. 
The King of Scotland is introduced as 
the most powerful enemy of the King 
of Britain, a natural assumption for 
an ignorant monk who derived his 
ideas of the ancient divisions of the 
island from those which existed in his 
own day. Mr. Turner also quotes 
with some approbation a manuscript 
Latin poem of Geoffrey, which he 
holds to be worthy of superior con- 
sideration to his historical work. The 
credit of Geoffrey, however, is so 
tainted, that it is impossible to receive 
anything as fact on his authority. 

The monks of Glastonbury have 
claimed for their monastery the ho- 
nour of being the place of sepulture of 
Arthur; nor did they scruple to offer 
proofs to a credulous monarch, in an 
unenlightened age, of the reality of 
their assertion. Giraldus Cambrensis 
furnishes us with the particulars of 
the discovery of his remains by King 
Henry the Second. 

Two obelisks were said to denote 
the spot in which he was interred, and 
here an excavation was commenced. 
Seven feet below the surface was found 
a rude cross, with a Latin inscription, 
‘* Hic jacet sepultus inclitus rex Ar- 
thurius in insulé Avaloniaé.”’ This 
cross, which was about a foot long, 
was inserted into a flat stone, which 
formed the covering of the tomb. 
Below was an oaken coffin, in which 
were inclosed bones of gigantic size, 
the skull displaying ten wounds, nine 
of which had been healed; but the 
tenth, inflicted by a mortal blow, pre- 
sented a fresh appearance. That the 
search and its results are correctly 
narrated, there is no reason to doubt; 
but the whole was evidently a con- 
trivance of the inmates of the monas- 
tery, planned with some skill, and 
executed with complete success. De- 
sirous of exalting the fame of their 
establishment, the same zeal which 
induced them to claim Joseph of 
Arimathea as their founder, suggested 
the insertion of Arthur in the list of 
illustrious dead who mouldered within 
their cemetery. 

The History of Glastonbury written 
by William of Malmsbury, in the 
reign of King Stephen, has been ap- 
pealed to, in proof that a tradition 
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really existed of the burial of Arthur 
between the two obelisks. The pass- 
age however is evidently an interpo- 
lation; it does not occur in the more 
authentic copies of the work, and is 
besides directly at variance with the 
testimony of the same author in his 
History of the Kings of England, 
where he expressly tells us that the 
place of Arthur’s sepulture had never 
been discovered, and that hence had 
originated a rumour that he would 
re-appear at a future day. The inter- 
polation doubtless took place after the 
visit of Henry, and the exhumation of 
the remaius. The story is not void of 
plausible features, for Glastonbury is 
certainly seated in the midst of the 
more recent victories of Arthur, 
Still the sole evidence of its truth 
rests on the two obelisks, which 
denoted the resting place of some 
person of distinction. But these were 
not known to Malmsbury in connection 
with King Arthur, and how were the 
particulars revealed to a future age? 
Conjecture suggested the probability, 
and fraud supplied the proofs. I 
have already expressed a belief that 
Arthur did not long survive the battle 
of Bath. It is even possible that that 
victory was saddened by the loss of 
the commander. The Saxon Chronicle, 
which passes over in silence the 
defeats which Cerdic sustained from 
the arms of Arthur, mentions in con- 
nection with the establishment of the 
kingdom of Wessex, that Cerdic and 
Cynric fought with the Britons at 
Cerdic’s-ford. The situation of this 
place is near the field of the slaughter 
of Natanleod and his followers on the 
Southampton water, It is clear that, 
after the battle of Bath, the Britons 
had pursued the Saxons to the very 
stronghold of their power, Is it im- 
probable that the former, deprived of 
the champion who had so often led 
them to victory, found their attack no 
longer irresistible; that the close of 
day left the triumph doubtful, and 
disposed both parties to an accommo- 
dation? If Arthur had lived, and had 
been unchecked by any signal defeat, 
he would scarcely have desisted till he 
had driven Cerdic from the shores of 
Britain. If he had been defeated, the 
Saxon annulist, who is silent as to his 
victories, would have celebrated his 
discomfiture. Gildas mentions the 
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battle of Bath as though that was the 
cause of the pacification of Britain. 
My conjecture is consistent with that 
position. The battle of Cerdic’s-ford 
left both parties as they were. It only 
disposed the Britons to more moderate 
councils. An obscure passage in 
Gildas has led the Venerable Bede into 
a considerable error as regards the 
date of the battle of Bath. He in- 
terprets the meaning of the British 
historian to be, that this conflict 
occurred in the 44th year of the ori- 
ginal invasion of the Saxons, in A.D. 
491. Such an interpretation is neither 
deducible from the words of Gildas, 
nor reconcileable with authentic chro- 
nology. Such a system would make 
Arthur the contemporary of Hengist, 
during whose life and for some years 
afterwards no Saxon foe had pene- 
trated westward beyond the confines 
of Sussex. 

Mr. Turner has detected the error 
of Bede without himself supplying the 
true solution. He conceives that 
Gildas was in his forty-fourth year at 
this period, and, adopting the date of 
the battle of Bath from Matthew of 
Westminster, he assigns the birth of 
the author to the year 476. Mr. 
Stevenson has been more fortunate in 
elucidating the’involved phraseology 
which had misled previous inquirers. 
In the Preface to his admirable 
edition of Gildas, he says, 


‘* Gildas Badonius informs us that he 
was born in the year in which the Saxon 
invaders of England sustained a signal 
defeat at the siege of Kair Badon; conse- 
quently we have only to ascertain when 
the one event took place in order to es- 
tablish the exact date of the other. His 
words have, indeed, received from Bede a 
different interpretation. That writer un- 
derstands them as meaning that the siege 
of Kair Badon occurred forty-four years 
after the arrival of the Saxons in England, 
whereas they seem rather to show that 
Gildas wrote his epistle forty-four years 
after that siege, he being then in the 
44th year of his age.” 


The history of the Britons, there- 
fore, was written a.p. 564, five years 
previous to the death of its author, as 
recorded in the Ulster Annals. During 
his life little alteration occurred in the 
territorial arrangement between the 
West Saxons and the Britons. His 
epistle, which is correctly distin- 
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guished by Mr. Stevenson from his 
history, speaks of the misery of the 
Britons, not, from the outrages of their 
enemies, but from internal dissension 
and misgovernment. The valour of 
Arthur had protected them from ex- 
ternal aggression, but his death left 
their government unsettled, the rulers 
incompetent, and the people turbulent. 
After his time no chieftain appears to 
have arisen under whom the various 
branches of the Celtic people were 
arranged in war. Each petty tribe 
when attacked made a desperate but 
unavailing resistance, and successive 
bands of hostile invaders conquered, 
in detail, forces more than sufficient, 
if united under such a leader as Arthur, 
to have freed their country from the 
scourge of invasion. The glories of 
Urien and of Arthur had raised up a 
chorus of bards, whose productions 
have deserved the encomiums of a 
more enlightened age. The degene- 
racy of his successors called down the 
querulous lamentations of Gildas ; but 
the subsequent prostration of the 
British power is unrecorded by native 
writers, and its detail must be sought 
for in the annals of the conquerors. 

Some use has been made, in the fore- 
going pages, of the information con- 
tained in the lays of the British Min- 
strels, chiefly as regards the period 
anterior to Arthur; and allusion has 
been made to Llywarch Hen’s Elegy 
on the battle of the Llowen, in which 
Arthur commanded, and in which the 
poet lost his son. This conflict I have 
not hesitated, from similarity of name, 
to identify with the battle of the Glen. 
Another engagement on the sea-coast, 
recorded by the same pen, is referred, 
by Mr. Turner, to the Southern coast. 
The date which I have assigned to 
Llywarch’s writings would restrict 
his allusions to the first six victories 
of Arthur, which were gained over the 
Northern Saxons; and of these the 
battle of the Bass is most consonant 
with the circumstances delineated. 
At a future time 1 may have an op- 
portunity of more minutely confirming 
the accuracy of the historical fabric 
which I have raised by the testimony 
of Llywarch and his cotemporaries. 
In the mean while, it is sufficient that 
they present nothing incompatible 
with my assumptions, no inconsist- 
encies of circumstance or of time. 

T 
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Mr. Ursan, ‘Halifax, July 5. 

IN the prosecution of some inquiries 
respecting the residence of my ances- 
tors in the county of Lancaster, | have 
been much gratified by the disclosure, 
as I conceive, of the origin and lo- 
cality of the family of Epmunp Spen- 
SER, the illustrious author of THe 
Farry Queene, and | feel I cannot 
select a more appropriate medium of 
communication with the public on 
this interesting subject than your 
‘time-honoured ’’ Miscellany. 

The literary world are agreed as to 
the deep obscurity in which the ques- 
tions of Spenser’s family and its locality 
have been hitherto involved. Some 
of his editors have, indeed, taken upon 
themselves to pronounce very posi- 
tively on the subject; but their as- 
sumptions have been so contradictory, 
that they could not sustain the ordeal 
of common examination. Two or 
three examples may be amusing :— 

Lardner’s Cabinet Encyclopedia, p. 
320,—quoting from the Biographia 
Brit.—‘‘ Spenser’s connexions included 
some of the first families in the king- 
dom.’’ Thesame work (same edition) 


p. 322—* Like Spenser, he was a man 


of mean parentage.’ ‘‘ A man of mean 
parentage’ ‘‘allied to some of the 
first families in the kingdom!” The 
Elizabethan Laureat, Mr. Urban, must 
have been quite a genealogical cu- 
riosity. 

The Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge says—‘‘ The parentage of Spenser 
is supposed to have been obscure.’’ 

The same work says—‘‘ The dedi- 
cation of his Muipotimos to Lady 
Carew, of his Tears of the Muses to 
Lady Strange, and Mother Hubbard’s 
Tale to Lady Compton and Monteagle, 
express affection’and bounden duty, on 
the score of kindred, tou the house 
whence these ladies sprang, who were 
three sisters, and daughters to Sir 
John Spencer, of Althorpe.” Related 
to Sir John Spencer, of Althorpe’s, 
daughters, and yet of ‘ obscure parent- 
age!’’ That, Mr. Urban, would have 
been very odd indeed. Into such 
absurdities did the indiscreet ambition 
of making Edmund Spenser an_imme- 
diate relative of the Althorpe family 
lead his editors, 

As all his biographers had admitted 
the fact that he went, after his acade- 
mical disappointment at Cambridge, 
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**to his relations in the north of Eng- 
land,’”’ Mr, Ralph Church, one of his 
editors, being under the necessity of 
noticing this circumstance, very com- 
placently makes Northamptonshire 
“the north of England” from that 
University ! being determined, if pos- 
sible, to keep up a near and immediate 
relationship for the poet, with the 
Althorpe family. This is bad taste. 
Edward Gibbon (almost as good a 
judge of merit as Mr. Ralph Church,) 
would not have thus thrust Edmund 
Spenser into Northamptonshire—“ in 
the North of England’”’—to keep up 
his dignity. Let us hear what he says 
about the matter :— 

‘*The nobility of the Spencers has been 
illustrated and enriched by the trophies of 
Marlborough, but I exhort them to con- 
sider The Faery Queene as the most 
precious jewel in their coronet.”’ 

The truth is, that Edmund Spenser 
was remotely derived from the same 
stock as the Spencers of Althorpe, as 
your readers shall in due time dis- 
cover; and this is the reason, that in 
his dedication to Lady Carew he 
speaks of ‘‘ name and kindred sake by 
her vouchsafed.’’ Surely if there were 
a near and apparent relationship then 
existing, there would have been no 
occasion for any “‘ vouchsafing ;” but 
when the poet is considered as an 
humble individual, remotely connected 
with her blood, the term becomes at 
once intelligible and appropriate. He 
had no doubt explained to her lady- 
ship the distant derivation of his 
family from the same common stock, 
and humble as were then the circum- 
stances of the poet’s family, Lady 
Carew ‘‘ vouchsafed,’’ very properly, 
to acknowledge the clear claim of 
clanship,—and no more,—which Ed- 
mund Spenser had made out. If all 
the Campbells must be made cousins 
to the Duke of Argyle,—and all the 
Howards nephews to the Duke of 
Norfolk, their Graces would have 
** pretty considerable” “family cir- 
cles.” 

The only important fuct hitherto 
known with respect to the poet’s pri- 
vate connexions was, that they resided 
in the ‘‘north of England.” A few 
testimonies may be selected :— 

From the life of Spenser in Arche’s 
Edition of the British Poets— 

“He had his education in Pembroke 
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Hall, in Cambridge, where, after he had 
remained for some time, storing his mind 
with useful knowledge, he stood for a fel- 
lowship in competition with Mr. Andrews, 
afterwards Bishop of Winchester, but 
without success. This disappointment, 
and the narrowness of his circumstances, 
obliged him to retire from College. He 
took up his residence with some friends in 
the north.” 

From Lardner’s Cabinet Encyclo- 
pedia— 

‘¢ And that, failing in that object, he 
went to reside with his relations in the 
north of England,” 

From Mr. Ralph Church’s life of 
Spenser : 

‘that is (says the annotator) in the 
north country, where he dwelt.” 

From Edmund Spenser’s works, 
published by Walter Spiers, 1840: 

‘he withdrew to the North of England, 
where he lived as tutor in the family of 
one of his relatives.’’ 

Dryden, writing some 60 or 70 
years only after the death of Spenser, 
in his dedication of his translation of 
Virgil’s Pastorals to Lord Clifford of 


Chudleigh, evinces his knowledge of 
Spenser’s northern connexion in an 
indirect manner, observing, ‘‘ But 
Spenser, being master of our northern 


dialect,” &c. We have, therefore, one 
established fact, upon which all his 
biographers are agreed, namely, that 
his relations were in the north of Eng- 
land. Let us now see in what part of 
the “north of England” they were 
situated. 

Having satisfied myself, in the 
course of the inquiries before referred 
to, into the location of my own family, 
that Edmund Spenser must have been 
derived from the ancient family of the 
Le Spensers, (subsequently Spensers,) 
of Hursitwood, near Burnley, in Lan- 
cashire, I caused a paragraph to be 
inserted in two or three provincial 
newspapers, to that effect,—which 
paragraph elicited a communication 
from John Travers, Esq. of Birch Hill, 
Cork, confirming my opinion that 
“‘they were from Lancashire,’ and 
stating that he himself descended from 
a Lancashire stock, (one of whom 
settled in Ireland in Elizabeth’s reign,) 
and in the female line from Edmund 
Spenser’s sisfer,—to whom he gave 
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Townlands, of Elizabeth’s grant, in 
1586, as a portion, which in strictness 
he could not do, and therefore passed 
a bond to Mr. Travers’s ancestor to 
make good the same. 

I do not believe Edmund Spenser 
to have proceeded immediately from 
Hurstwood, but from a beautiful little 
property, yet called ‘‘ Spencers,” situ- 
ated at Filley Close, in the Forest of 
Pendle, and at the foot of Pendle Hill. 
Hurstwood was the residence of the 
principal branch of the family, and is 
only about 3 miles distant from Filley 
Close.—The poet says, 

** But from another place I take my name, 

An house of ancient fame,’’ 


by which I do not myself conceive 
that he meant to allude to a place 
called ‘‘ Spencers,”’ as the second line 
shows he alluded to family and not 
locality, (and indeed the name itself is 
derived from office, and is not a local 
appellation,) but if any rigid inter- 
preter will insist on the letter of Spen- 
ser’s assertion, then even he may be 
satisfied, as the place has been called 
**Spencers’”’ for centuries. Richard 
Smith, who farms the property under 
Towneley Parker, Esq. has now in- 
scribed on his Cart-plate, “‘ Richard 
Smith, Spencers, Pendle.” Mr.Smith’s 
own family have been on the property, 
as tenants, for four generations, which 
abundantly proves the antiquity of the 
name ‘‘ Spencers,”’ for the estate. 

We have now ascertained, on the 
authority of a descendant of Edmund 
Spenser’s sister, yet holding legal do- 
cuments with the signature of the 
Poet’s eldest son Sylvanus Spenser at- 
tached, and other most interesting 
vouchers, not enly that Spenser’s fa- 
mily were of the North of England, 
but further, and specially, that they 
were of the County of Lancaster. 

Our remaining task therefore is to 
prove in what part of the County of 
Lancaster the Poet’s family were 
situated,—preparatory to the determi- 
nation of which, I beg leave, Mr. 
Urban, to submit to your readers, a 
most interesting document from the 
Dublin College of Arms, furnished me 
by Sir William Betham, Bart. Ulster 
King of Arms, being the pedigree of 
the Poet’s family, downwards, as far 
as at present ascertained, 
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In this pedigree the reader will ob- 
serve that the family name, recurring 
again and again, is Edmund. He is 
also requested to notice the name 
Lawrence,—being that of the Poet’s 
second son. 

I will now proceed to show where 
the Edmund Spensers, in the North of 
England, in the County of Lancaster, 
and in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
(as well as subsequently,) are to be 
found. . 

In Dr. Whitaker’s History of Whal- 
ley, inLancashire, under the Township 
of Worsthorne, the reader will find 
that Adam Le Spenser held lands in 


4. 
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that Township by military tenure in 
the early part of the reign of King 
Edward II. and that his successor on 
the same property, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was Edmund Spenser. 
The village of Worsthorne is about two 
miles distant from the town of Burn- 
ley, in Lancashire, and contains a 
small but very ancient hamlet, called 
Hurstwood,—the entire township be- 
ing denominated ‘‘ Worsthorne-cum- 
Hurstwood.” The following sketch 
of Burnley and the neighbourhood, 
will much assist the reader’s compre- 
hension of the subject, 


0 Skipton. 


0 Kildwick. 


o Colne. 


o New Church, 


o Spencers, 
Waterside. 


Burnley o 


o Worsthorn. 


o Hurstwood. 


, Harstwood is from Burnley, about 
two miles, which will serve the reader 
as a measure for the other distances. 
Let us now examine the Church re- 
gisters of Burnley, New Church in 


0 Heptonstall. 
0 Halifax. 


Pendle, and Colne, situated as above, 
from which we shall further learn 
whence these Edmund Spensers, and 
Laurence Spensers, proceeded. 


BaptisMsS FROM BurnitEY Cuurcn Recister. 


Elizabeth Spenser daughter of Lawrence Spenser.. «+ ++eees 
John Spenser son of Lawrence Spensers..+++eeee ss serene 
Richard Spenser son of Laurence Spenser .... 
Laurence Spenser son of George Spenser ....++.+.-+ 
Laurence Spenser son of John Spenser... 
Edmund Spenser son of John Spenser ...+0+++++ 
Mary Spenser daughter of Edmund Spenser,......+ +++ 
Laurence Spenser son of Barnard Spenser .. 
Alice Spenser daughter of Edmund Spenser ......++.++++. 
Elizabeth Spenser daughter of Edmund Spenser.......... 
Mary Spenser daughter of Edmund Spenser...,....0+++0 
Anne Spenser daughter of Edmund ore 
John Spenser son of Edmund Spenser of Hurstwood ...++ 
Elizabeth Spenser daughter of Edmund Spenser .......0.. 
Anne Spenser daughter of Laurence Spenser .....+eecees 


May) eeoeee 1564 

Dec. eseeee 1567 

cocccccccce Oct. 20 weccce 1575 
eooee April 9 ...... 1588 

eee eee Beer eees Feb. eeeeee 1593 
ccosccee Oct, eccese 1595 
Sept. .seae- 1598 

pepoceceeceen ONONe  seceiee Seen 
April ...... 1603 

Aug. 20...... 1605 

Aug.8 ...... 1609 

Dec. 5 ...0.. J611 

July 21 ....+. 1613 

July 10 ...... 1615 

June4 ...... 1617 


N. B, Edmund Spenser signs the Burnley Church Register as ae 


in the Year CRECOEOE HSE OO ORE D ER Oe Oe ee aH ee EE EHH Ee HOEO ET Ee 
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George Spenser son of Laurence Spenser....++ seeecesees 
Edmund Spenser son of Edmund Spenser of Hurstwood.... 
Anne Spenser daughter of Edmund Spenser ....0++ s+ eee 
Eleanor Spenser daughter of Edmund Spenser ...eeeeeee AUg. 7 seeves 
Ambrose Spenser son of Edmund Spenser ..eeeeseeeeeee March? ..eeee 
Alice Spenser daughter of Edmund Spenser of Hurstwood.. May5 ...... 
N. B. Edmund Spenser signs the Burnley Church Register as Churchwarden 
Laurence Spenser son of James Spenser of Exwhistle...... Nov. 4 seseee 

son of Laurence Spenser of Pendle ...+.... Sep. 20 ...+4. 
Alice daughter of Laurence Spenser of the Redge ........ Nov.27 .....2. 
Alice daughter of Laurence Spenser of Bolton............ July 11 ...... 
Laurence son of George Spenser of Marsden .......+.+++ Mar.24 ...... 
Edmund son of George Spenser of Filley Close ........++ Sept.23 ...... 
Edmund son of Richard Spenser of Briercliffe............ July 13 ...... 
Laurence son of George Spenser of Ighton Hill Park...... Dec. 31 ...... 


Sept. 28, 1654, 
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Feb. 8 eeeeee 
Jan. 23 wseere 
April 30 eeeeee 


[Anug.. 


1619 
1621 
1626 
1628 
1634 
1637 
1649 
1651 
1651 
1653 
1655 
1664 
1666 
1685 
1703 
Bur1aL.—Edmund Spenser of Hurstwood—Yeoman. 


From THE ReGisteR oF New Cuurcu IN PENDLE. 


* Laurence Spenser WEEE ca dscanactecve 
Laurence son of Giles Spenser baptized ....c.cccese 
Laurence and Mary children of John Spenser—baptized .. 
Laurence son of John Spenser baptized ......,0+eeeeeees 





1584 
1592 
1631 
1666 


Feb. 
Sept. 3 
Nov. 25 


From THE REGISTER AT COLNE. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 1 


Edmund son of Robert Spenser—baptized .... 
Edmund son of John Spenser—baptized .... oe 
Edmund son of Henry Spenser de Colne—baptized ....... 
Laurence son of James Spenser de Southfield .......00... 
Laurence son of George Spenser de Marsden Parva bap. .. 
Edmund son of Robert Spenser in —— baptized.. Jan. 29 
+Blakey son of John Spencer de Waterside —— baptized.. May 4 

Laurence son of John Spencer de Waterside baptized.. Oct. 27 


1622 
1648 
1668 
1677 
1700 
1720 
1719 
1723 


eeaseees ee eeeece 
eereeece 
eeeeee 
ereeee 
eeeree 
eretee 


Notwithstanding the great prevalence, 
well known to genealogists, of certain 
favourite baptismal appellations, in 
particular families in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, perhaps few fa- 
milies ever exhibited such a formidable 
recurrence of names as we have here 
of “* Edmund” and “* Laurence.” 

It is remarkable that all Spenser’s 
Biographers are troubled with the 
second s in Spenser’s name, inasmuch 
as the Althorpe family used c,—but at 
Hurstwood, and the district surround- 
ing it for sixor seven miles, the name 
was spelt with s, not only in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, but for a century 
afterwards. It is still more remarkable, 
that even at Kildwick, near Skipton, 
a village about ten or twelve miles only 
from Hurstwood, the name was then 
spelt with c, so that the fashion of spell- 
ing it with s seems to have been limited 
to the immediate vicinity of Hurstwood, 


adding a peculiar confirmation as to 
the residence of the Poet’s family. 

Hurstwood is situated on the south- 
ern side of that magnificent range of 
hills which divide Yorkshire from 
Lancashire, (called by Dr. Whitaker 
the ‘‘ English Apennines,”’) with the 
mighty bulk of Pendle in front, and 
the reader will therefore have no dif- 
ficulty with the following passage from 
the Poet’s works :— 

Hobbinol says to Colin, (i. e. Ga- 
briel Harvey to Edmund Spenser) 
‘‘Forsake the soil that doth thee so bewitch, 
Leave me those hills, &c. &c.”” 

‘* that is,’’ says the annotator, “‘in the 
north country, where he dwelt.” 

No wonder that the romantic and 
majestic scenery of the ‘“ English 
Apennines” ‘‘ bewitched” the bard of 
Faéry, unsurpassed as they are in 
quiet grandeur and sublimity by any 
thing within the United Kingdom. 





* This Laurence appears to be the Progenitor of all the Laure Spens 
was probably the grandfather of the Poet. “ > Seen, Me 
+ The writer’s grandfather. 
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Lam afraid, Mr. Urban, that I am ma- 
king this communication too lengthy, 
but I cannot refrain from adding one 
more important confirmation to the 
facts already adduced, viz. the erection 
of the monument to the memory of 
Spenser in Westminster Abbey, by the 
celebrated Anne Clifford, Countess of 
Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery, 
whose principal residence was at the 
seat of her ancestors the Cliffords, 
Earlsof Cumberland, at Skipton, in Cra- 
ven, only about 12 or 14 miles distant from 
Hurstwood. Inthe great family pic- 
ture of the Cliffords, at Skipton Castle, 
painted by order of the venerable 
Countess, under the Portrait of that 
good man, and great poet, Daniel 
(her tutor, and Spenser’s friend,) is 
depicted a volume labelled ‘* Al Ed- 
mund Spencer’s Workes,” which 
shows the estimation in which he was 
held by his neighbours and patrons. 

It is remarkable that in the cele- 
brated old ballad of ‘‘ Flodden Field,” 
quoted by Sir Walter Scott, the re- 
tainers of the Cliffords are mentioned 
as coming from the very locality from 
which Edmund Spenser’s father ap- 
pears to have proceeded. 

‘* From Penigent to Pendle Hill, 

From Linton to Long Addingham ; 
All such as Craven coasts did till, 

They with the lusty Clifford came.” 


“« Spencers,” in the Township of Filley 
Close, from which Edmund Spenser the 
son of George Spenser was baptized in 
1666, (see Register as before quoted,) 
is within the Parish of Pendle, and at 
the foot of Pendle Hill. 

In a future communication, Mr. 
Urban, [ shall have many further in- 
teresting particulars to record; but as 
life is uncertain, and my opportunities 
of literary relaxation very limited, [ 
am anxious now to register the facts 
I have the pleasure of submitting 
to the public through your kindness, 
and hope that they may be the means 
of eliciting more information on a sub- 
ject of such great interest. 

Yours,&c. F.C. Spencer. 


Mr. Ursan, Clifton, Oct. 6. 


IN your September number, p. 245, 
your correspondent J. M. has shown 
that the idea of breaking the die after 
moulding a particular individual, was 
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not an original idea of Lord Byron’s. 
He truly states that it is copied from 
Ariosto, canto X. 

Many other instances might be ad- 
duced in which the British poets have 
copied expressions from the Italians, 
and particularly from Ariosto—but 
Ariosto himself borrowed many ideas 
from the ancients; and sometimes in 
almost the same words. 

Thus, in canto 31, 

Che la damma non genera il Jeone, 
Ne le colombe l’aquila, 0 il falcone, 
From Hor. Car. lib. 4. 


Nec imbeliem feroces 
Progenerant aquile columbam. 


In canto 43, 

Nelle fauci resto la voce fissa— 
From Virgil, 

Et vox faucibus hesit. 


But the instances in which poets 
borrow from one another are innu- 
merable. Thus, Metastasio says of 
Cupid: 

Tien curvo l’arco, ed incoccato il dardo 
Com’ uom che a nocer luogo e tempo aspetta, 


Vol. 3. p. 265 edit. di Roma 1741, 
copied from Petrarch’s 3rd sonnet. 
Celatamente Amor l’arco riprese 
Com’ uom che a nuocer luogo e tempo aspetta. 


In p. 267, vol. iv. of the same edi- 
tion, which is my only copy of Me- 
tastasio, he says, speaking of vice, 

E della colpa 
Si orribilé l’aspetto, 
Che per farla abborrir, basta ritrarla. 
a mere translation of Pope’s couplet, 
Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen, 

But the most striking instance in 
which one poet copies whole lines and 
phrases from another, without ac- 
knowledgment, that has come under 
my notice, is in relation to Pope’s 
well-known and beautiful lines on 
self-love : 

Self-love thus push’d to social, to divine, 
Gives thee to make thy neighbour’s blessing 
thine. 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind towake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake, 
The centre mov’d, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads. 
Friend, parent, neighbour first it will embrace ; 
His country next, and next all human race. 
Wide, and more wide, th’ o’erflowings of the 
mind 
Take eyery creature in of every kind, 
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In the 4th volume of Metastasio, p. 

287, are the following : 

Dal proprio nasce 
L’amor d’altrui. Quell’ inquieto affetto 
Ch’ei risveglia in un’ alma, 
Non resta in lei, ma si propaga e passa 

Alla prole, ai conguinti, 

Agli amici, alla patria : e i moti suoi 
Tanto allargar procaccia, 
Che tutta alfin ’umana specie abbraccia. 
Tal se in un placido lago 
Cade un sasso talor, forma cadendo 
Un giro intorno A se: ma da quel giro 
Nasce un secondo, altri da questo, e sempre 
°E Pultimo il maggiore. Il moto impresso 
Ognor piu si dilata, ognor si scosta 
Dal centro onde parti, finché quell’ onda 
Tutta co’ giri suoi muove, e circonda. 


This is a close translation. Not 
only is the figure the same, but the 
phrases exactly correspond. 

His simile of the bereaved night- 
ingale— 

Rondinella’ a ciu rapita 

Fu la dolce sua compagna, 
Vola incerta, ra smarrita 
Dalla selva alla campagna, 
E si lagna, intorno al nido 
Dell’ infido, cacciator. 


is borrowed from Tasso, Ger. Lib. 
Canto 12, st. 90, but the phrase is a 
little varied. So Tasso, in Canto 14, 
st. 46, borrows a line, slightly altered, 
from Petrarch’s 1st sonnet, 


Ben sono in parte altruom’ da quel ch’io fui— 


and Petrarch, in the same sonnet, line 
10, borrows a phrase from Horace in 
his 11th Epode. 


Ma ben vegg’i or siccome al popol tutto 
Favola fui gran’ tempo. 


Heu me per urbem (nam pudet tanti mali) 
Fabula quanta fui. 

So Gray borrowed the ideas in the 
first stanza of his Elegy from the 
beginning of the second canto of the 
Inferno,—and Swift the Tale of a 
Tub, from the 3rd tale of the Decame- 
ron. These are venial sins, and ought 
to excite the gratitude of mankind 
rather than the anger of critics. In 
fact the word plagiarist can never be 
properly applied as a term of reproach, 
except where whole paragraphs, or 
continuations of ideas have been stolen 
without acknowledgment. All our 
knowledge is acquired from reading 
and study, and no ideas of any kind 
are born with us. Few original ideas 
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Roman Inscription found near London. 


[Aug. 


are to be found in the present day ; 
and we may find, if it were worth the 
trouble to search, prototypes in pre- 
ceding authors, of all the fine senti- 
ments of modern writers, and of nearly 
all the similes of poets. So most of 
the proverbial expressions of the pre- 
sent day, and even the jokes in that 
familiar manual Joe Miller, may be 
traced up to classic authors. This 
subject, though somewhat analogous 
to the present, and very ingenious and 
amusing in its own nature, would lead 
into too wide a field ; so I remain 
Yours, &c. J. Davis. 


Mr. Ursan, 

I SEND you a sketch of a fragment 
of stone I discovered a few days ago, 
among others placed in front of one of 
the gardens belonging toa row of cot- 
tages erected within these few years in 
a field on the eastern side of Maiden 
Lane, Battle Bridge. The tenant of 
the cottage informed me, that it was 
there when he took possession three 
years ago, and that it was doubtless 
placed there with the other rubbish, 
for the purpose of keeping the entrance 
to the garden dry, but knew nothing 
more about it. 

To such of your readers as may not 
be familiar with this neighbourhood, 
I may be allowed to premise that until 
within these seven or eight years there 
existed a little to the westward of 
Barnsbury Park, the remains of an en- 
campment (known by the name of Reed 
Moat Field,) surrounded by a moat of 
upwards of twenty feet in width, and 
about twelve feet deep, with an exten- 
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sive embankmentor breastwork thrown 
up on the western side. This em- 
bankment and a portion of the moat 
on that side yet remain. I need not 
remind the lovers of the little subur- 
ban scenery left us by the brick and 
mortar encroachments of late years, of 
the once picturesque appearance of 
this spot. Its elevated position, the 
extensive and beautiful prospect north- 
ward and westward, combined to ren- 
der it in my opinion, the most charm- 
ing retreat within the same distance 
from the City. But its beauties have 
now nearly all departed, a huge man- 
sion and garden flanked on the west 
by a lofty and singularly rude and 
unsightly wall now occupy the site, 
which tradition for ages past had as- 
signed to the Roman legions of Sue- 
tonius Paulinus, who is supposed on 


good evidence to have chosen this place * 


for his Pretorium. The memorable 
and sanguinary engagement between 
this general and Boadicea, is supposed 
to have taken place in the vicinity (and 
to have given rise to the appellation) 
of Battle Bridge. 

Various antiquities have from time 
to time been discovered in this field. 
A correspondent in Hone’s Every Day 
Book, vol. ii. p. 1566, who sigus 
T. A. states that ‘‘in the course of 
the year 1825, a labourer who was 
occupied in digging in the Pretorium 
turned up a considerable quantity of 
arrow heads ; and shortly afterwards 
another labourer, digging a few yards 
to the south of the same spot for ma- 
terials to mend a road, uncovered a 
pavement of red tiles, about 16 feet 
square, each tile being about six inches 
square ; they were mostly figured, and 
some had ‘strange characters upon 
them.’ Unfortunately the discoverer 
had neither taste nor curiosity, and 
they were consigned to the bottom of 
a deep road.”” These discoveries are 
again alluded to (by the same writer), 
accompanied by an engraving of the 
place, in the History of London, by 
Thomas Allen, 1826, vol. i. stating also 
that fragments of stone ware had been 
found. The fosse was drained in the 
year 1826, 

I understand that Roman coins and 

Gent. Mag. Vor. XVIII, 
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pottery were found in excavating the 
ground for the present building, and 
which are still in the possession of the 
occupant. ; 

The field in which the above frag- 
ment was found is about 150 or 200 
yards from the spot, on the western 
side of the road leading to the Cale- 
donian Asylum. It is of a very hard 
limestone—about five or six inches 
thick, and twelve in width. The 
general style and character of the 
inscription, of which the above is a 
faithful copy, are such as to lead me 
(and others more versed in such mat- 
ters) to the conclusion that it is a relic 
of the Roman age, and refers to the 
memorable battle beforementioned. 
The inscription would seem to be 
commemorative of an officer of the 
20th Legion. On reference to Tacitus 
(Book 14) it will be found that the 
Legions mentioned as taking part in 
this engagement were the 14th and 
20th. 


“¢ Jam Suetonio quartadecima legio cum 
vexillariis vicesimariis et e proximis aux- 
iliares decem ferme milia armatorum 
erant.’’ 

And again, towards the conclusion 
of his very graphic narrative, when 
alluding to the remorse and suicide 
of Poenius Postumus, prefect of the 
camps of the 2d Legion, he says, 

“* Cognitis quarta decimanorum, vicesi- 
manorumque prosperis rebus, quia pari 
gloria legionem suam fraudaverat, abnu- 
eratque contra ritum militize jussa ducis, 
se ipsum gladio transegit.” 

Perhaps some of your readers may 
be enabled to furnish an additional 
clue to the inscription, and such of 
them who may feel inclined to inves- 
tigate the pretensions of the ‘‘ Pre- 
torium ” will find the subject* treated 
at considerable length, and with much 
ability and research, in Nelson’s Hist. 
of [slington, 1823, 2d edit. 

Yours, &c. E, B. Price. 





* On this subject the new History of 
Islington, by Mr. S. Lewis, jun. (reviewed 
in our last number,) may also be consulted, 
pp. 2, et seq. Edit. 


U 
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WENLOCK PRIORY, SHROPSHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 


SAINT Milburga, daughter of King 
Merwald, and niece of Wolphere, King 
of Mercia, erected a nuunery at this 
place, anciently called Wimnicas, 
about the year 680, and presided as 
abbess over it. The Danes having 
destroyed the building, Leofric, Earl 
of Chester, restored the nunnery in 
the reign of King Edward the Confes- 
sor; but, it being again destroyed and 
forsaken, Roger de Montgomery, Earl 
of Arundel, Chichester, and Shrews- 
bury, a person of extensive possessions, 
rebuilt and endowed this house in the 
14th year of William the Conqueror, 
placing therein a prior-and convent of 
Cluniac monks. During the wars 
between England and France, this 
monastery suffered a similar fate to 
those of the alien priories, until the 
18th year of Richard the Second, when 
it was naturalised. 

This monastery exceeded in magni- 
ficence all other monastic establish- 
ments in Shropshire ; but the buildings 
are now falling fast into decay, and, 
excepting the cloister and prior’s house, 
are nearly in ruins. The revenues of 
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The eastern side of the priory, of 
which the accompanying view is a 
representation, has a singular cloister 
consisting of narrow arches, now open, 
but once evidently glazed, which lead 
to the principal rooms, two of which 
are but little altered from their antient 
state; below is the abbot’s or prior’s 





the society at its dissolution in the 26th 
year of Henry the 8th amounted to 
4341. 1s. 23d. and after deducting 321. 
14s. 24d. the outgoing therefrom, pro- 
duced aclear annual income of 4011. 
7s. Oid. In the 31st year of Henry 
the 8th the commissioners of pensions 
awarded to John Baylie the last 
prior of Wenlock, 80. per annum, to 
seven of the ex-presbiters of the same 
house, namely, Richard Fishewyke, 
Thomas Acton, John Caslett, Richard 
Fenymore, Richard Benge, Richard 
Norgrave, and Thomas Ball, the an- 
nual sum of 6/1. each, and to the 
remaining ex-presbiters, namely, Wil- 
liam Mosthouse, John Lee, William 
Chamberlain, and John Hopkins, the 
annual sum of 5/. 6s. 8d. each. 

Of this monastery the remaining 
buildings on the eastern and north 
sides thereof, are still nearly entire, 
and were the living apartments of the 
prior, which are now inhabited by an 
agriculturist, and such of the buildings 
as could be rendered into useful farm- 
ing purposes, are converted into stables, 
warehouses, sheds, and pigstyes. 


private altar or oratory, the interior 
of which is represented by the annexed 
view of it; the altar, being a very fine 
slab of red stone, still remains entire, 
and at present is appropriated ‘to -the 
use of adairy. The projecting gable, 
containing a triple lancet window, 
which appears on the right hand of 
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the exterior view, is the wall of this 
oratory. 

This monastery, soon after its dis- 
solution, came into the possession of 
Thomas Lawley, esq. who lived in the 
house. By a marriage with a lady of 
the Lawley family, it devolved to 
Robert Bertie, esq. of the Ancaster 
family, and from him it passed to the 
family of Gage, Sir John Wynne, of 
Wynnostay, in the county of Denbigh, 
purchased it of Lord Viscount Gage, 
and devised it to his kinsman, Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynne, Bart. in 
whose decendant it still remains. 

T. F. D. 


The ruins of Wenlock Priory have been 
a favourite subject with artists; being, as 
our correspondent has stated, the finest 
architectural remains in Shropshire. We 
are able to enumerate the following 
prints: 

1. By S. and N. Buck. 1731. A gene- 
ral view of the ruins. . 

2. By Capt. Grose, taken 1771, and 
engraved by Sparrow 1774. The ruins of 
the church, of Early English architecture. 
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3. By P. Sandby, R.A. engraved by 
W. Watts, 4to. 1778. This, and the two 
next, all represent some highly enriched 
Norman arches standing rectangularly at 
the back of the further end of the building 
shown in our present print. 

4. Drawn by B. Mayor, engraved by 
V. Green and F. Jukes, 1779. A large 
folio print, in aquatint, but showing only 
a small portion of the ruins. ‘ 

5. Drawn by P. S. Munn, engraved by 
J. Storer, 1803, in the Beauties of England 
and Wales, 8vo, 

6. Drawn by E. Dayes, engraved by J. 
Storer, 1809, in the Antiq. and Topo- 
graphical Cabinet,'12mo. : 

7. Drawn by Edm. Aikin, esq. engraved 
by B. Howlett, 1813, in Britton’s Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Great Britain, 4to. 
This shows the interior of the South 
Transept of the priory church. 

8. A slight sketch by the Jate Mr, David 
Parkes of Shrewsbury, engraved in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for Nov. 1806, 
together with the seal of the Priory ad 
causas tantum, from a brass matrix found 
in the ruins, and bearing for its device a 
representation of St. Michael quelling the 
Dragon. 
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Pictures, &c. continued. 


Earl Rivers presenting his book, and 
Caxton his printer, to Edward IV. 
the Queen and Prince. 22d Day, 
Lot 64. 71. 10s. Sell, for the Earl 
of Derby.—This is chiefly remark- 
able as being one of the most absurd 
of the Strawberry Hill prices, duly 
answering to the auctioneer’s most 
absurd dercription, “An ancient illumi- 
nated drawing, highly finished and 
quite unique.” It is a small and very 
moderately finished drawing, made by 
Wale, for the purpose of being engraved 
in Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors ; 
and the original is in the library of 
Lambeth Palace, where a far better 
copy might be made at any time. The 
subject was engraved by C. Grignion 
for Walpole, and it is also in Strutt’s 
Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities, 
pl. xlvii.i—lt may be remarked, that 
the portraits of King Edward V. have 
been generally derived from this same 
limning, it having been considered the 
only authority for his portrait, since 
the time it was first copied by Vertue 
for his series of English sovereigns. 
The portraits of Anthony Lord Rivers, 


engraved by Clamp in Harding’s 
** Shakspeare Illustrated ;”’ by Birrel, 
in Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 
Ist edit.; and by Gerimia in the 
edition by Park, are all also derived 
from this most useful source to the 
fabricators of prints. 

‘‘John Howard, first Duke of 
Norfolk, and his first wife, Katharine 
daughter of William Lord Molyns: 
two heads in rounds in one frame, 
copied by E. Edwards, in 1793, from 
the ancient originals in oil, on board, 
of the same size, in the possession of 
the dowager Lady Jerningham, to 
whom they came by descent, having 
been in the Arundelian collection. 
There is no other portrait of the Duke, 
who was slain at Bosworth.” 20th 
Day, Lot 57. 41. 4s. Thane. 

The originals of these were in the 
Arundelian Collection at Tart Hall, 
Pimlico; and are now in that of the 
Earl of Carlisle at Castle Howard. 
The head of the Duke was engraved 
(frem Walpole’s copy) by Scheneker, 
1791, for MHarding’s ‘‘ Shakspeare 
Illustrated ;”” and of both portraits 
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there are private plates executed by 
Colnaghi for Lord Carlisle. It is not 
the fact, however, that there is no 
other portrait of the first Duke of 
Norfolk: as there are other pictures 
at Windsor, Arundel, and Greystoke 
castles, besides the painted window at 
Long Melford. (See Howard’s Me- 
morials of the Howards, p. 7.) 

Bust in stone, of Henry VII., a 
model for his tomb, by Torreggiano. 
17th Day, Lot 96. 271. 6s. 

** At Strawberry-hill is a model in 
stone of Henry VII. in the agony of 
death. It is in the great style of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, and 
worthy of either, though undoubtedly 
by Torreggiano.” So says Walpole, 
in a note to his Anecdotes of Painting. 
In his Catalogue it is described as 
‘a model, in great taste, for his tomb.” 
We doubt much whether this bust was 
meant for Henry VII. It was not 
usual to represent the deceased upon 
tombs, “in the agony of death ;”” and 
we believe that Walpole said, “‘ un- 
doubtedly by Torreggiano,” because 
he had first concluded that it was a 
model for the tomb, upon which he 


knew that that artist was employed. 


Henry VIII. in terra-cotta, by 
Holbein. 20th Day, Lot 52. 671. 4s. 
Yates, for Mr. Dent. The same which 
is thus mentioned in the Anecdotes of 
Painting: ‘‘ Lady Elizabeth Germaine 
has a fine little figure of Henry cut in 
stone, whole-length.” In Walpole’s 
Catalogue it was afterwards stated to 
be in terra-cotta:. but Mr. Robins has 
adopted the first account. It came 
from the Arundelian Collection in 1720 
to Lady Elizabeth Germaine; and 
from her collection in 1770 (not 1707, 
as. Robins) to Mr. Walpole, for 
61. 5s. 6d. 

. Portrait of Katharine of Arragon, 
first Queen of Henry VIII. by 
Holbein.”’ 20th Day, Lot 31. 321, 11s. 
Browne.—This is a small picture, with 
the hands raised in prayer in front. 
Though sold without any caveat by 
Mr. Robins, the following note appears 
in Mr. Walpole’s own Catalogue : 
‘* Vertue thought it to be Catherine 
Duchess of Bar, sister of Henry IV. 
of France; and so it probably is.”— 
[This involves, however, it may be re- 
marked, half a. century’s difference of 
costume.] ‘‘ It wasinthecollectionofSir 
Robert Walpole, and has been engraved 
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among the Illustrious Heads,” (Ibid.) 
under the name of Queen Katharine 
of Arragon. 

Miniature of Queen Anne Boleyn, by 
Wale, from a portrait by Hoskins, 
which the latter copied from an ancient 
picture for King Charles I. and which 
is mentioned in the King’s Catalogue 
with other royal miniatures in the 
same frame; all which are now in 
the possession of the Duke of Rich- 
mond. 14th Day, Lot 66. Yates. 71. 7s. 
An engraving by W. N. Gardiner, 
1790, for Harding’s Shakspeare Illus- 
trated, was made from this copy by 
Wale. 

A series of thirty-four portraits of 
personages of the Court of Henry VIII. 
being tracings on oil paper, by Vertue 
and Muntz, from the original drawings 
by Holbein, in the Royal Collection : 
in black and gold frames, with plate 
glass. 20th Day, Lot 32. 361. 15s. 
Luxmore. — These drawings were 
bought by Walpoleat Vertue’ssale, 18th 
May, 1757, in a portfolio, The very 
accurate fac-similes of the originals 
published by Mr. Chamberlaine in 
1792—1800, render them of com- 
paratively small value. It was, how- 
ever, from Vertue’s tracings at Straw- 
berry Hill, that the engravings of the 
Earl of Surrey and Lord Vaux, by 
S. Harding and L. Schiavonetti, were 
taken, published in Harding’s ‘‘ Shak- 
speare Illustrated,” in 1791. 

Joanna Lady Bergavenny. 
Day, Lot 76. 217. Jarman. 

This is a pleasing portrait of a 
woman in middle life, handsomely 
attiredinthe costume of Henry VIIIth’s 
reign, and holding a flower. The net- 
work of her head-dress is filled with 
the letters I and A, the initials of her 
maiden name,* in alternate rows : and 
she wears a splendid necklace, which 
has an A in the centre and at each 
side a B. standing for Bergavenny, 
as the title was then written. Lady 
Joan, daughter of Thomas Earl of 
Arundel, was the first wife of George 
Lord Bergavenny, K.G. She was 
placed by Horace Walpole among 


20th 





* Lady Joan’s name by birth was 
Arundel. (See Gent. Mag. Dec. 1833, 

. 499.) Among Chamberlaine’s Holbein 
Heads, Lady Monteagle has alarge M. in 
the centre of her necklace, and Lady 
Audley a figure resembling an A. 
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his Royal and Noble Authors, but 
by mistake, which he corrected in 
a postscript, having found that the 
authoress of certain prayers was 
Frances wife of Henry Lord Berga- 
venny.* The circumstance, however, 
of the lady’s name having been once 
introduced into that work, was excuse 
enough for the insertion of this por- 
trait into the edition of 1806, ‘‘ Ge- 
rimia sc.” It had previously been 
engraved by S. Harding, in 1798. 
This circumstance has led the editor 
of the last edition of Granger (1824, 
i. 337) to say that Harding’s print 
is ‘‘misnamed Joanna,’’ whereas the 
real mistake was, the adoption of 
Joanna as an authoress. There is no 
reason for suspecting the identity of 
the name given to this picture ; which 
was presented to Walpole by Miss 
Beauclerk, Maid of Honour. Its frame 
is very beautifully inlaid with flowers, 
and is probably contemporary with 
the painting. 

Sir Nicholas Carew, K.G. Master of 
the Horse to Henry VIII. copied by 
Milbourn from the original by Holbein, 
at Beddington, Surrey. 20th Day, 
Lot 110. 52. 5s. Rodd.—In Lysons’s 
Environs of London is a print by Sche- 
neker from this copy; and there is a 
good line engraving by Wm. Taylor, 
in 4to. published by Wilkinson, 1806, 
‘* from an original picture,” which we 
take to be that at Beddington. 

* Picture of Edmund Montacute, one 
of the Judges in the time of Henry 
VIII. by Holbein. 20th Day, Lot 36. 
51. 15s. 6d. Strong.—‘‘ From Sir R. 
Walpole’s Collection.” (Walp. Cat.) 

Two miniatures, in one frame, of 
Louis XII. of France, and Sir John 
Gage, K.G., both by Holbein. 14th 
Day, Lot 94. 211. Rodd.—Bought 
at Lady Elizabeth Germaine’s sale, 
March 7, 1770, for 41. 5s. 

: Portrait of Richard Wellborn, Master 
of Requests in the time of Henry VIII. 
20th Day, Lot 109. 51. 5s. Rodd. 
‘‘ A present from the Earl of Exeter.” 
Walpole’s Catalogue. 

- A portrait with the arms of Colshill 
of Cornwall, by Holbein.”” 20th Day, 
Lot 97. 61. 16s. 6d.—Holbein died in 
1554, which puts him out of the ques- 





* See this authorship more fully dis- 
cussed in Gent. as for Dec. 1833, 
p- 498, ' 
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tion for this picture, which is dated 
1565. It is inscribed as follows : 
Quid facis? ah demens! cur ora fugatia pingis 7? 
Cum cras mihi novus aut nullus vultus erit. 
An. d’ni 1565. 
ATA. SVE 45. 

The arms are quarterly of six : 

1. Checky or and az. a chief ar. gutté 
de sang, Coleshill. 

2. Ar. a castle within an orle of fleurs- 
de-lis sa. 

8. Az. three water bougets or, on @ 
chief of the second three....? 

4, Obscure: qu. a hand from the clouds 
grasping another ? 

5. Ar. a chevron az. between 3 butter- 
flies gu. 

6. Bendy az. (?) and arg. 

These are not the quarterings of 
the Coleshills of Cornwall, according 
to Lysons. 

_ Henry Duc de Longueville, a draw- 
ing in crayons ; and Sir John Godsalve, 
Knight of the Carpet, from the picture 
[misprinted “ pictures” in Catalogue,] 
by Holbein. 20th Day, Lot 67. 27. 2s. 
Thane.—There is an engraved portrait 
of Sir John Godsalve, in Harding’s 
Biographical Mirror, from a miniature 
in the Bodleian Library. (Granger.) 

The Head of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
the younger, beheaded by Queen Mary, 
in a round on board: copied by Mil- 
bourn. 20th Day, Lot 62. 27. Chol- 
mondeley.— The original was be-. 
queathed to Lord Romney, by the last 
of the Wyatts. 

A young man’s head, in a black 
velvet dress trimmed with fur, by 
Giorgione. 21st Day, Lot 92. 1101. 5s. 
Brown.—This is inscribed ‘‘ 1526, 
2TA. AN. xvi.” This was in the 
collection of Charles I. Vide Topham’s 
Catalogue.” (Walp.) 

Bianca Capella, Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany, by Vasari, finely painted, 
but hands unfinished. 20th Day, Lot 
92. 167. 16s. Seguier.—Purchased 
for Mr. Walpole by Sir Horace Mann, 
from the Vitelli Palace at Florence ; 
see Walpole’s Correspondence. 

Miniature of the same lady, in oil 
by Bronzino. 14th Day, Lot 64. 
7l. 7s. Smith. 

A small portrait in oil, of Philip 
Melancthon, circular in shape, with a 
Latin inscription on the frame; by 
Holbein. 20th Day, Lot 43. 152. 15s. 
Rodd. 

A companion portrait of Frobenius 
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the printer, by Holbein. 20th Day, 
Lot 44. 191, 19s. Browne.—There 
is a portrait of Frobenius by Holbein, 
in the collection at Hampton Court. 

The two pictures last noticed were 
purchased at Sir W. Hamilton’s sale, 
1761.. (Walpole’s Catalogue: mis- 
printed 179] in Sale Catalogue.) 

Marguerite de Valois, Duchesse de 
Savoie, on panel by Sir Anthonio 
More. 21st Day, Lot 62. 371. 16s. 
Colnaghi.—“ Sister of Henry II. of 
France; he was killed at the tourna- 
ment for her wedding. This picture 
belonged to King Charles the Ist.” 
(Walpole’s Cat.) 

An illuminated drawing, represent- 
ing Francis I. supported by the Church, 
Law, and Army : Cardinal du Prat sits 
at the table. 11th Day, Lot 8. 42. 
Bevan.—lInscribed, ‘‘ Two of the sol- 
diers in the foreground have been co- 
pied by Montfaucon in his Antiquities 
of France. H.W.” 

Charlotte, daughter of Francis I. by 
Janet. 20th Day, Lot 49. 581. 16s. 
Fuller. — Inscribed ‘‘ Charlotte de 
France.” It was in the collection of 
Sir Luke Schaub, at whose sale, April 
27, 1758, it was sold for nine guineas 
to Mr. Brand. 

Katharine de’ Medici, Queen of 
France, and her children, Charles LX., 
Henry III., the Due d’Alengon, and 
Margaret Queen of Navarre ; a group 
of whole lengths, by Janet. 21st Day, 
Lot 89. 90/. 6s. Hull.—The date of 
this picture, 1561 or 2, is shown by the 
age of the eldest son, Charles IX., 
which is inscribed “ANN. ZTA. sUa& 
x1.” It is painted on canvas, and was 
“bought from Mr. Byde’s in Hert- 
fordshire.”” (Walp. Cat.) 

Henry de Albert, King of Navarre, 
grandfather of Henri IV. of France, a 
beautiful specimen of the Limoges 
enamel. 14th Day, Lot 82. 10/. 10s, 
Smith. 

Two pictures: 1. ANTOINE DE Bour- 
BON, ROY DE Navarre (father of 
Henri Quatre) ; 2. LarszE pE Mont- 
LAC, MARESC. DE Fr. author of the 
Commentaries, by Janet. 20th Day, 
Lots 39 and 40. The former was 
bought by Thane for 111. 1ls.; and 
the latter by Fuller for 127. 12s. 

Philip and Mary, at whole-length, a 
water-colour drawing, by Vertue, from 
the picture by Sir Antonio More, at 
the Duke of Bedford’s, Woburn Abbey. 
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20th Day, Lot 38. 53/. 11s. Hume, 
for Mr. Beckford.—This was bought 
at Vertue’s sale, 18th May, 1757, lot 
58. The sum now given for it is the 
most absurd of any during the sale; 
as the original is in perfect preserva- 
tion and accessible, and has been re- 
cently engraved as the first work of 
the Granger Society, from which the 
imperfection of Vertue’s drawing may 
be seen. 

Anne Stanhope, Duchess of Somerset, 
second wife of the Protector: by Sir 
Antonio More. 20th Day, Lot 30. 
81. 8s. Forster.—Walpole, after men- 
tioning pictures of this lady at Pet- 
worth and Syon, adds, of the present 
picture, ‘‘and Mr. Bateman has given 
me another in small, with a portrait 
of the Protector in her hand; painted 
probably after his death.” (Anecd. of 
P.) It is about a foot high; was en- 
graved by T. Nugent in Harding’s 
Biographical Mirrour, 4to. 1792; and 
again by H. Meyer in Hoare’s South 
Wiltshire, Hund. of Mere, fol. 1822, 
pl. x. p. 127. 

There was a portrait ‘‘ on the Back 
Stairs’ of Catharine, Marchioness of 


Dorset, first wife of Henry Grey, 


afterwards Duke of Suffolk. (Walp. 
Cat.) This portrait was described in 
the Sale Catalogue as ‘a portrait of 
the Duchess of Suffolk, on panel, by 
Holbein.” 20th Day, Lot 78.—It had 
the inscription on it as above, and was 
sold for 107. 10s.to W. Smith. It has 
been added to Lady Charlotte Guest’s 
Collection. 

Frances Duchess of Suffolk, the 
mother of Lady Jane Grey, and Adrian 
Stoke, her second husband, by Lucas de 
Heere. 20th Day, Lot 37. 92l. 8s. 
Finch.—The date 1559, their ages—the 
Duchess 36, and her Esquire 21, and 
De Heere’s mark re pP. are on this 
picture, ‘‘ which is in perfect preserva- 
tion, the colouring of the heads clear, 
and with great nature, and the dra- 
peries, which are black, with furs and 
jewels, highly finished and round, 
though the manner of the whole is a 
little stiff. The picture was in the 
collection of Lord Oxford. 

‘There is a tradition that, when 
this great lady made this second match 
with a young fellow that was only 
Master of her Horse, Queen Elizabeth 
said, ‘What! has she married her 
horse-keeper?’? ‘Yes, madam,’ re- 
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plied Lord Burleigh, ‘and she says 
your Majesty would like to do so too.’ 
Leicester was Master of the Horse.” 
{A good story, but badly fathered on 
Lord Burghley.] Walpole’s Anecdotes 
of Painting. 

The portraits are half-lengths, but 
little under life-size. The picture was 
finely engraved in a large plate by Ver- 
tue, 1748, at which time it was already 
‘‘in the Cabinet of the Hon. Horace 
Walpole, Jun. Esq.” He had pur- 
chased it at the sale of the collection 
of Edward Earl of Oxford and Morti- 
mer, in 17.., and gave for it only 
151. 4s. 6d. 

Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
(beheaded 1572,) by Sir Ant. More. 
2ist Day, Lot 114. 42/. Bryant.— 
“‘In this picture he is young, and it 
was probably painted in the reign of 
Edward V1. before he was restored in 
blood, for there are his arms without 
a coronet, and yet on his handker- 
chief are an N. and a + to mark 
his title and his religion.” (Walp. 
Cat.) 

Another portrait of the same, also by 
Sir A. More, 14th Day, Lot 80. 371. 16s. 
Lord Northwick.—*‘ I have a minia- 
ture by him, called Thomas Duke of 
Norfolk, engraved among the IIlustri- 
ous Heads; it belonged to Richardson 
the painter, and came out of the 
Arundelian collection.” (Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting.) It was at- 
tributed to Holbein when engraved by 
Houbraken. 

“Queen Elizabeth, when a girl, 
beautifully painted by Zucchero.”” 20th 
Day, Lot 34. 131. 13s. Forster.—The 
portrait of a lady who was a girl when 
the Queen was an old woman ; though 
the hair is of the same golden hue as 
the Queen’s. It may be remarked that 
there are several prints called ‘‘ the 
Princess Elizabeth,” the costume of 
which plainly shows them to be only 
young ladies of her reign. There is at 
Hampton Court a very interesting pic- 
ture of Elizabeth, when twelve years 
of age, by Holbein. 

Sir Francis Walsingham, with a view 
of his house at Scadbury, in Kent, by 
Frederick Zucchero. 21st Day, Lot 
53. 371. 16s. Bryant.—‘‘ From Sir 
Robert Walpole’s Collection. This 


picture has been engraved by Hou- 
braken, amongst the Illustrious Heads.” 
(Catal.) 
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John Lord Sheffield, three-quarters, 
by Sir Anthonio More. 2ist Day, 
‘Lot 63. 141. 14s.—** Husband of y 
Douglas Sheffield, on whose account 
it was surmised he was poisoned by 
R. Earl of Leicester. From Buck« 
ingham House.” (Walpole, Catal.) 
It is inscribed ‘‘ Anno 1552. A&tatis 
31.” 

Sir John Perrott, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth: in black and white chalk, by 
Chambers, from the original at Sir 
Herbert Perrot Packington’s. 20th 
Day, Lot 112. 41. 4s. Strong.—There 
is an engraving, from the original pic- 
ture, in Nash’s History of Worcester- 
shire, V. Green, sc. in mezzotinto, 
1776; and which is copied by W. 
Richardson. 

Mary Queen of Scots at full length, 
a miniature from the picture at Hat- 
field, by Vertue. 13th Day, Lot 12: 
271. 6s. 

Two miniatures in one frame, Anne 
of Denmark, Queen of James I. anda 
lady in a black dress, witha hat. 14th 
Day, Lot 93. 111. 6d. Jarman.—These 
two were purchased together at Lady 
Elizabeth Germaine’s sale, March 7, 
1770, for 31. 13s. 6d. 

There were five Portraits of the 
Lady Arabella Stuart. One was a 
copy in water colours by Vertue of 
the picture at Welbeck, representing 
her at whole-length, dressed in white, 
and inscribed ‘‘ Arbella Stuarta Comi- 
tissa Leviniz, etatis sue 13 et 4 An’o 
d’ni 1589.” This inscription is re- 
markable, inasmuch as the date of her 
birth appears to have been unknown 
to Mr. Lodge, who says that she “is 
supposed to have been born in 1577.” 
(Portraits of Illustrious Personages, 
8vo. vol. iv.) This (20th Day, Lot 
28.) was bought by Mr. Rodd for 5/. 5s. 
The four others were miniatures— ~ 

1. ‘‘ When young, by Hilliard.” 
18th Day, Lot 158. 18s. 

2. ‘‘ In water colours, by Nicholas 
Hilliard.” 14th Day, Lot 18. 8/. 8s. 
Smith.—From thecollection of Spencer 
Compton, Earl of Wilmington. 

3. By Isaac Oliver, in an ivory case. 
14th Day, Lot 105. 71. 7s. Jarman. 

4. Another by I. Oliver, among 
those called the Digby Collection. It 
was described as ‘‘a young bride,” 
and ‘‘ of the family of Digby, but un- 

known,” in a note of the Anecdotes 
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of Painting, and in the Sale Catalogue 
it is called ‘‘ The young Bride.”” 11th 
Day, Lot 32. gl. 9s. Rodd. We 
recognised, either by an inscription or 
by the likeness (we forget which) that 
this is also ‘‘ the Lady Arbella.” 

Sir George Villiers, father of George 
Duke of Buckingham, his right hand 
on a greyhound: a very fine picture, 
by Cornelius Jansen. 21st Day, Lot 
54. 331. 12s. Bryant. ‘‘ Less hand- 
some, but extremely like his son. One 
of his hands rests on the head of a 
greyhound, as fine as the animals of 
Snyder.” (Walpole, Anecd. of P.) 
Engraved by W. P. Sherlock, in 4to. 
publ. by Silv. Harding. 

The Countess of Buckingham, mother 
of George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, in mourning: a miniature. 18th 
Day, Lot 138. 13s. Strong. 

George Duke of Buckingham: ‘“‘a 
very fine head, by Rubens: the garter 
is put on the wrong way,”’ (Walpole’s 
Catal.) that is, from the right shoulder. 
21st Day, Lot 55. 231. 2s. Farrer. 

Henry Earl of Oxford, whole length, 
life size [1610]. 21st Day, Lot 18. 
101. 10s. Bryant.—This is aninteresting 


picture, and perhaps suffered in com- 
parative estimation from being hung 
on the ‘back stairs; it was formerly 
‘“‘on one side of the bed,” in the 


*« Great North Bedchamber.”’ (Wal- 
pole’s Catalogue.) The sale catalogue 
describes the Earl as being represented 
‘*in his Peer’s robes, with coronet,’’ 
but it is inscribed ‘‘ ad tempus Crea- 
tionis Henrici Principis Walliz, 4o 
Junii An’o d’ni 1610.” 

Thomas Howard, Viscount Bindon, 
K.G. (ob. 1619,) a whole length in 
the robes of the Garter. 2Ist Day, 
Lot 96. 27/. 6s. Forster.—From Luton 
House. 

Lodowick Stewart, Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox, K.G. whole length, in the 
robes of the Garter. 
96. 271. 6s. Forster.—Also from Luton 
House, which was the seat of the 
Duke. 

Frances Duchess of Richmond and 
Lennox, wife of the last, and daughter 
of the preceding: whole length, by 
Mark Gerrard. Lot 97, 391. 18s. 
Forster.—‘‘ This picture came from 
Easton Neston, the seat of Thomas 
Earl of Pomfret.” (Walp. Cat.) She 
wears a large jewel on her left sleeve. 

Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke 
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and Montgomery, K.G. with the rod of 
office of Lord Chamberlain ; a view of 
old Wilton House in the back-ground : 
a whole-length by Mytens. 20th Day, 
Lot 88. 86/. 2s. Seguier. 

Count Gondomar, miniature in oil. 
20th Day, Lot 7. 15/. 15s. Lord Lis- 
burne. 

Mr. Leneve, Master of the Company 
of Merchant-Taylors, by Cornelius 
Jansen. 2Ist Day, Lot 59. 351. 15s. 
Donus.—The dress is remarkably well 
finished, and his gloves are very 
splendidly embroidered. 

Mr. Leneve, Alderman of Norwich, 
son of the preceding: by Sir Peter 
Lely. Lot 60. 54/. 128. Donus. 

Mrs. Leneve, his wife: by the same. 
Lot 61. 31. 10s. 

Spencer Compton, Earl of Northamp- 
ton, in the time of CharlesI. 18th 
Day, Lot 150. 3/. 3s. W. Forster. 

Henry Carey, Lord Falkland, Deputy 
of Ireland, whole length, by Van- 
somer. 21st Day, Lot 99. 731. 10s. 
Forster.—Every part of his dress, from 
his hat to his shoes, is white ; except- 
ing the gloves, which are of tanned 
leather. ‘‘The idea of the picture 
walking out of its frame in the Castle 
of Otranto, was suggested by this 
portrait.” (Note in Walpole’s Catal.) 

Lady <Anne Clifford, Countess of 
Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery, 
miniature, by Dixon. 14th Day, Lot 
95. 61. 16s.6d. Rodd.—From the col- 
lection of Lady Isabella Scott, daugh- 
ter of the Duchess of Monmouth. 

Another portrait of the same. 21st 
Day, Lot 113. 151. 15s. Smith, for 
Mr. Soaper, of Guildford.—It is en- 
graved by Mazell in Pennant’s Tour in 
Scotland, vol. iii. pl. xliv. It resem- 
bles the old portrait of the Countess 
at Skipton Castle, which is rudely co- 
pied in Whitaker’s History of Cra- 
ven, p. 265. Itis stated in Walpole’s 
Catalogue that “there is a medal of 
her taken exactly from this portrait.” 

Lady Dorothy Percy, Countess of 
Leicester, and her sister Lady Lucy, 
Countess of Carlisle, by Vandyck. 
2ist Day, Lot 49. 2317. Norton.— 
*‘Sold out of Penshurst by Lady 
Yonge, when she inherited half of that 
ancient seat by the will of Lady 
Brownlow. Mr. Hoare, of Stourhead, 


offered the last Earl of Leicester of 


the Sidney family, an hundred pounds 
for this picture.’’ (Walpole’s Catal.) 
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Miniatures by Nicholas Hilliard. 


Hrixr1arp says of himself, ‘‘ Holbein’s 
manner of limning I have ever imitated, 
and hold it for the best.””—‘‘ But though,” 
adds Walpole, ‘‘ Hilliard copied the neat- 
ness of his model, he was far from at- 
taining that nature and force which that 
great master impressed on his most mi- 
nute works, Hilliard arrived at no 
strength of colouring ; his faces are pale, 
and void of any variety of tints, the pic- 
tures, jewels and ornaments expressed by 
lines are slender as a hair. The exact 
dress of the times he curiously delineated ; 
but he seldom attempted beyond a hand, 
yet his performances were greatly va- 
lued: Dr. Donne says, 

——_———— a hand or eye, 

By Hilliard drawn, is worth a history 

By a worse painter made.”’ 


Queen Elizabeth. 14th Day, Lot 19. 
141. 14s. Sell, for the Earl of Derby.— 
From the collection of Spencer Comp- 
ton, Earl of Wilmington. 

Another of Queen Elizabeth. 
Day, Lot 17. 81. 8s. Jarman. 

Hilliard’s father. 14th Day, Lot 104. 
4l. 14s. 6d. Luxmoore. 

Sir Francis Drake. 20th Day, Lot 


22d 


5. 210. Sell, for the Earl of Derby. 


—Inscribed, 
Dn’i 1581.” 

Robert Earl of Essex, the favourite 
of Elizabeth, in a gold case enamelled 
with flowers, 11th Day, Lot 33. 351. 
14s. J. P. Bevan, esq.—Bought for 
101. 15s. at Lady Elizabeth Germaine’s 
sale, March 7, 1770. It was there as- 
cribed to ‘‘ Hillier,” and again by Mr. 
Dallaway in Anecd. of P. 1826, i. 290; 
but is assigned to Oliver in Mr. Ro- 
bins’s Catalogue. 

Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon, K.G. 
1525, in a gold enamelled case. 11th 
Day, Lot 34. 211. Jarman.—Bought at 
Lady Elizabeth Germaine’s sale, 1770, 
but not mentioned by name in the Cata- 
logue of her collection. 

A gold escallop-shaped snuff-box, 
enamelled with flowers ; on the topisa 
miniature of James the First, and 
within a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
both by Hilliard, and in his finest 
style: the onyx at the bottom of the 
box considered unique. 13th Day, 
Lot 101. 511. 9s. Hancock, . 


* Atat. sue 42, An’o 


Miniatures by John Hoskins. 


‘¢ Hoskins, though surpassed by his 
scholar, the younger Cooper, was a very 


Gent, Mag. Vou. XVIII. 
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good painter : there is great truth and na- 
ture in his heads; but the carnations are 
too bricky, and want a degradation and 
variety of tints. I havea head of Ser- 
jeant Maynard by him, boldly painted and 
in a manly style, though not without 
these faults; and another good one of 
Lord Falkland, more descriptive of his 
patriot melancholy than the common 
prints; it was in the collection of Dr. 
Mead.”’ Walpole. 


Miniature of Robert Carr, Earl of 
Somerset, ‘‘ in his latter time;” in 
water colours. 14th Day, Lot 10, 
14]. 14s. Jarman.— Bought at the 
sale of the curious collection of T. 
Barrett, esq. of Lees in Kent, 1758.” 
Engraved in Harding’s Biogr. Mirror, 
1802. 

Lucius Carey, Lord Falkland, in a 
gold frame, 14th Day, Lot 75. 
231. 2s. Smith.—From the collection 
of Dr. Mead. 

Mary Princess of Orange, eldest 
daughter of King Charles [. 18th 
Day, Lot 126. 

Another, ina black hood. Lot 141. 

The celebrated Serjeant Maynard, 
in water colours, 14th Day, Lot 16, 
221. 10s. Smith.—Given to Sir Robert 
Walpole by Sir Edward Faulkner. 

Head of a Jady supposed to be the 
Countess of Pembroke, wife of Earl 
William. 281.7s. Bevan.—A present 
from the Duchess of Portland. 

Miniatures by Isaac Oliver. 

‘The chief boast of my collection is 
the portraits of eminent and remarkable 
persons, particularly the miniatures and 
enamels, which, so far as I can discover, 
are superior to any other collection what- 
ever. The works of Isaac and Peter 
OLIvER are the best extant.’’ (Walpoli- 
ana, ii. 156.) 

‘¢ In the branch (miniature) in which 
Oliver excelled we may challenge any na- 
tion to show a greater master, if perhaps 
we except a few of the smaller works of 
Holbein......Oliver’s son, Peter, alone 
approached to the perfection of his fa- 
ther.’ (Anecd. of Painting.) 

King James I, in water-colours, 
14th Day, Lot 38. 181, 18s, Colnaghi. 

Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia. 14th 
Day, Lot 15. 137, 13s. Sell, for the 
Earl of Derby.—Purchased from the 
collection of Lady Isabella Scott, 
daughter of the Duchess of Monmouth. 

Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, (it has 
I. Oliver’s mark.) 20th Day, Lot 6, 
81. 18s. 6d. Smith. “ 
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An unfinished miniature of Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, in water 
colours. 14th Day, Lot 45. 7. 7s. 
Sell, for the Earl of Derby. 

It belonged to Frances Lady 
Worsley, who was descended from 
this unfortunate nobleman, and has 
been engraved for the Illustrious 
Heads.” Houbraken sc. 17—; also 
by F. Bartolozzi, R.A. 1791, (as an 
illustration to the Chorus of Henry 
V.) in Harding’s Shakspeare. 

Miniature of Frances his wife, only 
child of Sir Francis Walsingham. 
Same day, Lot 46. 117. 11s. Jarman. 

Frances Howard, the [in]famous 
Countess of Essex and Somerset. 13th 
Day, Lot 52. 181. 18s. Sell, for the 
Earl of Derby.—This was from the 
collection of James West, esq. At 
whose sale, March 5, 1773, it was 
sold for 31. 17s. 6d. 

Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, Lord 
Treasurer to King James 1. in water 
colours. 14th Day, Lot 42. 131. 13s. 
Jarman. 

Charles Howard, Earl of Notting- 
ham, Lord High Admiral, with gold 
chains. 20th Day, Lot 4. 157. 4s. 6d. 
Jarman.—lInscribed, ‘“‘ An’o D’nil574, 
etatis sux 37.” 

Sir Anthony Shirley, ambassador 
from the Sophy of Persia to King 
James I. the dress half English and 
half Persian, in water colours. 14th 
Day, Lot 14. 171. 17s. 

Isaac Oliver, miniature by himself. 
14th Day, Lot 85. 217. Sell, for the 
Earl of Derby.—*‘‘ I have another por- 
trait of Oliver himself, larger than 
that of Dr. Mead’s, and without a 
hat, bought at Mr. Barrett’s sale. 
This picture alone would justify all I 
have said of him. The art of the 
master and the imitation of nature 
are so great in it, that the largest 
magnifying glass only calls out new 
beauties.” (Walpole’s Anecd. of P.) 

Profile in black lead of Peter Oliver, 
by himself; on the reverse his wife, 
full-faced, a leaf from his pocket-book. 
14th Day, Lot 74. 51. 15s. 6d.—** I 
have a head of the same woman drawn 
with black lead on the leaf of a vellum 
pocket-book; on the reverse is his 
own portrait in profile, both masterly.” 
(Walpole’s Anecd. of Painting.) 

Miniature of Sir Kenelm Digby, by 
Peter Oliver. 14th Day, Lot 17. 
161. 16s. Emanuel.—From Dr, Mead’s 
collection, 
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The Digby Miniatures, by Isaac and 
Peter Oliver. 

1, 2. Sir Kenelm Digby, and Lady 
Venetia, copies from Vandyck, in- 
closed in a folding case of gold ena- 
melled: by Peter Oliver. 11th Day, 
Lot 24. 1781. 10s. Rodd. 

3. Venetia Stanley, aged 19, by the 
same. Lot 26. 28/. 7s. Shepherd. 

4. Lady in a blue dress, behind her 
a red curtain. Lot 27. 10/. 10s. 
Rodd. 

5. Lady Digby as she was found 
dead in her bed: ‘‘ set in a gold frame, 
enamelled black, on which behind is a 
sphere: it seems to mean that the 
world was in mourning for her. 
(Walpole’s Cat.) Lot 28. 521. 10s. 
Rodd. 

6. Sir Kenelm Digby, when young, 
in a black slashed dress, by Peter Oli- 
ver. Lot 29. 251. 4s. or 561. 14s. 
Shepherd. 

7. Lady Digby, with flowing hair, 
by the same. Lot 30. 181. 18s. 
Shepherd. 

8. Lady Lucy Percy, motherof Lady 
Venetia Digby, by Isaac Oliver. Lot 
31. 1051. Rodd.—This was engraved 
by A. Birrell, and published by S. 
Harding Jan. 1, 1802. “‘ This is (says 
Walpole) perhaps the finest and most 
perfect miniature in the world. All 
the seven last are wonderfully pre- 
served, though found in a garret in an 
old house in Wales, belonging to a 
Mr. Watkin Williams, probably de- 
scendedfrom Sir Kenelm, one of whose 
sons left only two daughters, that 
were married into Welch families.” 
(Catalogue of Strawberry Hill.) This 
set of pictures, with a few more less 
fine, cost Mr. Walpole 300 guineas. 
One of their companions was the mi- 
niature sold under the title of ‘‘ The 
Young Bride,” already noticed as re- 
presenting Lady Arabella Stuart, in 
p- 151. 

Shortly after this 300-guinea pur- 
chase, Mr. Walpole made a second, of 
“* the other division”’ of the same col- 
lection, which he obtained from “ the 
Lady who shared them with the other 
heir.”” (Catal.) Ofthe whole ‘the 
latest are dated 1633; but, being in- 
closed in ivory and ebony cases, and 
the whole coilection locked up in a 

. Wainscot box, they are as perfectly 
preserved as if newly painted. They 
represent Sir Kenelm and persons 
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related to or connected with him.” 
(Anecd. of Painting.) To these we 
now proceed :— 

9. Lady of the Digby family, in 
black dress and white ruff, in a gold 
11th Day, Lot 35. 


enamelled frame. 
21/.—Bevan. 

10. Son of Sir Kenelm Digby, 1632. 
Lot 42. 102. 10s. Rodd. 

11. Another son, same date. Lot 
43. 7. 7s. 

12. A lady of the Digby family, 
half-length after Vandyck, with a 
landscape in the back- ground, by Peter 
Oliver, (in an ebony case mounted in 
silver, withfourof Wedgwood’s cameos 
in front.) Lot 54. 221, 1s. 

13. Lady Digby, enamelled by E. 
Toulin, 1637, inanenamelled case, with 
her arms and Latin mottoes, supported 
by two goddesses. Lot 55. 371. 16s. 
Russell. 

14, 15. Lady Katharine Howard, 
daughter of H. Fred. Earl of Arundel, 
and first wife of John Digby, son of 
Sir Kenelm; on the reverse of the 
same frame, another lady supposed to 
be his second wife: painted by P. 
Oliver. Lot 55. 291. 8s.—Rodd. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, his wife, and two 
sons, inscribed, 

Ponderibus librata suis. 
1635. 
In orig. Vandyck 
imitatus est P. O. 

—in an ebony case set with Wedg- 
wood’s cameos, and on the insides of 
the doors [15, 16] two other ladies of 
the same set. Lot 56. 2417. 10s. 
Farrer. — The large miniature was 
characterized by Walpole as “‘ the 
most beautiful piece of the size that I 
believe exists. There is a duplicate 
of Sir Kenelm and Lady Digby from 
the same picture, [this refers to Nos. 
1, 2,] and though of not half the vo- 
Jume, still more highly finished. This 
last piece is set in gold, richly in- 
laid with flowers in enamel, and shuts 
like a book. All these with several 
others I purchased at a great price, 
but they are not to be matched.” 
(Anecd. of Painting.) Walpole’s great 
prices have been now far exceeded. 
Supposing he gave as much for the 
second as the first purchase, the total 
would be 6007. The total sums pro- 
duced by these miniatures at the late 
sale (including ‘‘The Young Bride) ” 
is 8011, 3s, 
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Miniatures by Samuel Cooper, 


‘* Samue Cooper owed great part of 
his merit to Vandyck, and yet may be 
called an original genius, as he was the 
first who gave the strength and freedom 
of oil to miniature. Oliver’s works are 
touched and retouched with such careful 
fidelity that you cannot help fancying they 
are nature in the abstract ; Cooper’s are 
so bold that they seem perfect nature, only 
of a less standard. Magnify the former, 
they are still diminutively conceived ; if 
a glass could expand Cooper's pictures to 
the size of Vandyck’s, they would appear 
to have been painted for that propor- 
tion 

‘* Cooper, with so much merit, had two 
defects. His skill was confined to a mere 
head ; his drawing even of the neck and 
shoulders so incorrect and untoward that 
it seems to account for the number of his 
works unfinished. It looks as if he was 
sensible how small a way his talent ex- 
tended. This very poverty accounts for 
the other—his want of grace, a signal de- 
ficiency in a painter—yet how seldom 
possessed! ’’ Walpole. 

Richard Cromwell the Protector, in 
armour. 14th Day, Lot 11. 261. 5s. 
Smith, Bond-street—This was bought 
from the collection of T. Barrett, esq. 
of Lee Priory, in 1758. 

James Stuart, Duke of. Richmond, 
1654. 18th day, Lot 145. 2U. 12s. 6d. 
Rodd. 

Mary (Foirfux) Duchess of Buck- 
ingham. 20th Day, Lot 8. 4l. 14s. 6d. 
Rodd. 

Lady Penelope Compton, wife of Sir 
Edward Nicholas, Sec. of State. 20th 
Day, Lot 9. 71.78. Rodd. 

John Campbell, first Earlof Loudon, 
Chancellor of Scotland. 14th Day, 
Lot 8]. 11. 10s. Smith. 

George Moncke, Duke of Albemarle. 
Same Day, Lot 98. 17/. 17s. Smith, 

Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of South- 
ampton, Lord Treasurer. Lot 99. 101, 
10s. Russell.—*‘ From the collection 
of Mr. Browne, of Shepton Mallett.” 

Lady Ann Watson, daughter of 
Thomas Earl of Strafford. 18th Day, 
Lot 132. 

Susan Armine, Lady Bellasis, mis- 
tress of James II. unfinished. 

Waller the Poet. 14th Day, Lot 86. 
19/. 19s.—Bought by Walpole from 
Mr. Barrett’s collection. 

Lord Digby. Lot 87. 171.178. Rodd. 
—Also from Mr, Barrett’s collection. 

Samuel Cooper, miniature by hims 
self. 18th Day, Lot 166, 
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Miniatures by Petitot. 


' “ PetirorT was patronised by the two 
monarchs who of late years have given 
the noblest encouragement to artists, 
Charles I, and Louis XIV. He deserved 
their protection as a genius, and has never 
been equalled in enamel... . . 

‘* It is idle to write a panegyric on the 
greatest man in any vocation. That rank 
dispenses with encomiums, as they are 
never wanted but where they may be con- 
tested. Petitot generally used plates of 
gold or silver, seldom copper. In the 
dawn of his reputation he received twenty 
guineas for a picture, which price he af- 
terwards raised to forty. His custom was 
to have a painter to draw the likeness in 
oil, from which he made his sketches, and 
then finished them from the life. Those 
of Louis he copied from the best pictures 
of him, but generally obtained one or two 
sittings for the completion.” Walpole, 
Anecd. of Painting. 

Mr. Dallaway adds that some of the 
collection at Strawberry Hill are ‘‘ by 
the younger Petitot, whose works, like 
those of the younger Oliver, are often at- 
tributed to his father.’’ 


The Duke of Vendome, in armour. 
11th Day, Lot 36. 121. 12s. 
The Princess Palatine. 

117. 0s. 6d. Jarman. 
Madame la Duchesse Palatine. 
38. 81. 8s. Bevan. 
These three miniatures were from 
the collection of the Comte de Caylus. 
La Duchesse de Montbazon, called 
La Belle des Belles. Lot 39. 311. 10s. 
Smith. 
King Charles I. enamel. 


Lot 37. 
Lot 


14th Day, 
Lot 39. 651. 2s. Forster.—‘‘ A present 
from T. Walker, esq. to Maria Lady 


Walpole.” ‘‘ My portrait of Charles 
I. came from one of his (Petitot’s) 
sons, who was a Major in our service, 
and who died Major-General at North 
Allerton in Yorkshire, aged 60, July 
19, 1764.”’ (Anecd. of Painting.) 

King Charles II. Enamel, in a case, 
as a locket, enamelled blue, upon gold, 
Same day, Lot 40. 781. 15s. Forster.— 
** Bought of an old gentlewoman, to 
whom he gave it when he stood god- 
father to her in Holland.” 

James Duke of York (afterwards 
King James II.) in a chased frame. 
Lot41. 78/.15s. Forster.—‘* Bought 
at the sale of Mrs. Dunch, daughter 
of his mistress Mrs. Godfrey.” 

_ Mrs. Godfrey, the mistress of James 
II. enamel. Lot 44. 141. 14s. Lux- 
more. ‘ Was Mrs. Dunch’s.” 

Henrietia Duchess of Orleans [or 
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Marlinozzi, Princess of Conti], enamel, 
in a gold frame, with a looking-glass 
at back. 14th Day, Lot 52. 1311. 5s. 
Forster.—‘‘ A lady, said to be Hen- 
rietta Duchess of Orleans, but proba- 
bly Martinozzi, Princess of Conti. One 
of the finest works of Petitot: a look- 
ing-glass behind it. Bought of Zincke.” 
(Walpole’s Cat.) 

Catherine Henriette d’ Argennes, Com- 
tesse d’Olonne, as Diana. 14th Day, 
Lot 53. 1411. 15s. Colnaghi.—After 
mentioning, among Petitot’s works 
existing at Paris, one of ‘‘ the famous 
Countess d’Olonne”’ (who is one of 
the heroines of Bussy’s Histoire 
Amoureuse des Gaules) Walpole adds, 
**At Mariette’s sale I bought for a 
very large price another head of the 
same lady, as a Diana, a character to 
which she had no pretensions. It is 
one of the most capital of all Petitot’s 
works, and is surrounded by a wreath 
of enamelled flowers in relief, executed 
by Giles Legare, of Chaumont in Bas- 
signy, who was excellent in such works, 
and this, as Mariette said, was his 
chef-d’ceuvre.”” (Anecd. of Painting.) 

Louis XIV. enamel, in fine gold, 
very petite. 14th Day, Lot 54. 14/. 14s, 
Russell. 

Anne of Austria, Queen of Louis 
XILI. in gold. Lot 55. 441, 2s. Smith. 

Mary of Austria, Queen of Louis 
XIV. in gold. Lot 56. 211. Sell, for 
the Earl of Derby.—‘*‘ Very delicate.” 
(Walpole’s Cat.) 

Madame de Montespan, mistress of 
Louis XIV. Lot 57. 16. 16s. Smith. 
—‘‘ Beautiful.” (Walpole’s Catalogue.) 

Madame la Duchesse de la Valiére, 
mistress of Louis XIV. enamel, in 
chased frame. Lot 58. 311. 10s. 
Forster. 

Philippe Duc d’ Orleans. 
117. 11s. Theobald. 

Mrs. Middleton, a celebrated beauty 
in the reign of Charles II. set in gold. 
14th Day, Lot 61. 57/. 15s. Smith, 
Bond-street, 

The Pet'tots, bought by Forster were 
for Miss Burdett Coutts. 


(To be continued.) 


Lot 59. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE criticisms of J. G. N. in his 
notice of the pictures at Strawberry 
Tlill are entitled to considerable at- 
tention. Having recently, through the 
kindness of the owner, examined the 
four panel paintings containing the 
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presumed portraits of Cardinal Beau- 
fort, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
Archbishop Kempe, and another por- 
trait surrounded by the arms of Sir 
Robert Tate, and also the picture pre- 
sumed to be commemorative of the 
marriage of Henry the Sixth to Mar- 
garet of Anjou, I trust that you will 
allow me to offer a few additional re- 
marks. 

The first of these portraits to which 
J. G. N. alludes, viz. that of the Car- 
dinal, has a lion at his feet (J. G. N. 
puts this asa query), the identity with 
Beaufort having been assumed by Wal- 
pole solely in consequence of its re- 
semblance to his effigy at Winchester. 
There is, as well as I recollect, some 
resemblance, and, quantum valeat, we 
may be entitled to accept this proof, in 
default of any other, for effigies on 
altar tombs were unquestionably, in 
numerous instances, intended to ex- 
hibit the portraiture of the deceased. 
It may be submitted whether the lion 
is not introduced as allusive to the 
Court of England. The next portrait, 
viz. that conceived to be Archbishop 
Kempe, has an archiepiscopal cross, 
and not, as is stated by J.G.N. a 
crosier. There seems to be some 
slight resemblance between the face 
of this archbishop and of the other in 
the marriage picture, but I question 
whether the similarity of dress does 
not materially assist that resemblance. 
Why either is to be dubbed Archbi- 
shop Kempe, I confess I do not dis- 
tinctly see, as there is no evidence to 
shew that he performed the marriage 
ceremony. ‘The third portrait noticed 
is that stated to be Humphrey Duke 
of Gloucester. ‘‘ Behind him,” the 
Catalogue tells us, ‘‘ is a saint holding 
the Duke’s cap of state,” &c. &c. 
Why again this very respectable train- 
bearer is to be transformed into a 
saint, does not very clearly appear. 
I believe him to be no saint whatever. 
Neither can | trace, saving in the 
baldness of forehead, the resemblance 
between the two Dukes in the two 
panels in question. The one in the 
Tate picture, has a pleasing expression ; 
the other the reverse. All these three 
panels have representations of ca- 
thedral or conventual buildings in the 
background, and it is somewhat re- 
markable, that while the buildings in 
the Archbishop’s panel are perfect, 
those behind the portraits of the duke 
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and cardinal are not so; the towers in 
both cases being unfinished. 

Walpole affirms the robe of the 
supposed Duke to be furred. This 
does not appear to be the case. The 
lining is of a spotted brown cloth 
very unlike that in the marriage 
picture. I merely mention this, be- 
cause Walpole adduces the furred 
mantle as one of his evidences of 
identity. 

With respect to the Tate arms on 
the fourth panel, Mr. Seguier has 
given it as his opinion, that they are 
not coeval with the picture, but were 
subsequently placed there, though how 
long after it was painted it is impos- 
sible to say. Now it has been clearly 
shown in your last number, that the 
date of these arms must be between 
1480 and 1500. These curious pictures 
are unquestionably Flemish, and the 
character of the buildings is conti- 
nental. That Walpole purchased them 
accompanied by some tradition of 
the names assigned, is probable, 
though his unauthorized distribution 
of the dramatis persone at the marriage 
raises doubts even on this point. 
There is no trace of these portraits in 
Le Neve’s Catalogue, of which there 
is a copy with MS. additions in the 
King’s Library at the Museum. I 
have not been able to refer to Ives’s 
Catalogue, at whose sale Walpole 
purchased them. Of course I cannot 
assent to J. G. N.’s theory, that they 
are “‘ figures of Saints.” I believe 


them to be portraits of persons whom 
Sir Robert Tate desired to honour, 
and as his family, in common with 
most of the great commercial families 
of that period, was apparently Lan- 


castrian, it is not impossible that 
Duke Humphrey and Cardinal Beau- 
fort might be deemed fit associates for 
his shrine at Allhallows or Coventry. 

With respect to the Marriage picture, 
I must freely confess that, like J.G. N. 
I see no grounds for Walpole’s phi- 
siognomical arrangement of all the 
parties. An inscription, at first il- 
legible, has recently been spunged 
into light, having naturally, from its 
previous obscurity, excited consider- 
able curiosity. It turns out, as will 
be seen, to have been palpably put 
there by Walpole himself; the list of 
persons corresponding exactly with 
that given in the Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing. (See vol. 1. p. 63. Dallaway’s 
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Edition.) It is as follows, in gold 
letters. 
On the left. 

‘¢ Nuptie inter Henricum 6 Anglie 
Regem et Margaretam ab Andegavid a 
Joanne Kempe Archiep. Ebor. apud 
ceenobium de Tichfield in agro Han- 
tonien. celebrate.”’ 

On the right. 

‘‘ Henrico Beaufort Winton. Arch., 
Jaquelina de Luxemb. Bedford. Ducis 
vidud, Ricardo Widville Eq. Jaqueline 
marito altero, Humfredo Duce Glocest., 
Gul. Delapole Suffole. March., Isabella 
Jer. et Sicil. Regin., MargaretA Beaufort 
olim Hen“. 7™!, matre, presentibus.’’ 


There is, as I have observed, no 
record of the parties present at the 
actual marriage at Southwick; but the 
names of those persons present at the 
marriage by proxy at Tours, when 
the Marquess of Suffolk officiated as 
deputy, are on record. 

J. G. N. conceives that this picture 
simply represented the marriage of the 
Virgin, and offers the ximbus, round 
the head of the bridegroom, as one of 
the reasons for this belief. I confess, 
with submission, that I am of a differ- 
ent opinion. I think on the contrary, 
that this very fact of the nimbus con- 
nected with the bridegroom, and not 
with the bride, is a reason for pre- 
suming that it is not the marriage of 
the Virgin, but a real marriage under 
an allegorical allusion to the sposalizio. 
If it was the marriage of the Virgin, 
the virgin and not Joseph should have 
had the nimbus; whereas it is not 
unlikely that Henry, from respect to 
his piety, might have been so com- 
plimented. This painting, also, is 
undoubtedly Flemish. 

Yours, &c. i. 
Mr. Urzan, July 19. 

I SEND you two very playful let- 
ters by Mr. Dodgson, Rector of Els- 
don in Northumberland, to his patron 
the Earl of Northumberland, and to 
Mr. Percy, in 1762. Three years af- 
ter he was made Bishop of Os- 
sory, and afterwards translated to the 
see of Elphin. When the Irish Re- 
bellion broke out he resided at a house 
near Cambridge. He was very lively 
and full of information, but his long 
residence in Ireland, and perfect 
knowledge and acquaintance of his 
dioceses, habituated him so entirely 
into the national intonation of the 
country, that the reading of his family 


prayers had imperceptibly fallen into 
the wheedling and persuasive tone 
of the Irish. His daughter, Mrs. 
Ludwick of Hull, was very beau- 
tiful, and an excellent Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew scholar, besides being 
mistress of several modern languages. 

A short extract of one of these let- 
ters is printed in Hodgson’s Northum- 
berland, under Elsdon: and both of 
them have been so much admired in 
manuscript for truth and sprightli- 
ness of spirit, that I am sure you will 
be glad to gratify your readers witha 
full copy of them both. 

Yours, &c. ALTER IDEM. 


Elsdon, 28 March, 1762. 

My pear Mr, Percy, 

I am obliged to you for promising 
to write to me ; but don’t give your- 
self the trouble of sending any letters 
to this place; for ’tis almost im- 
possible to receive ’em without 
sending a messenger 16 miles to fetch 
’em; and nothing is so difficult to 
be procured as a messenger. I had 
the pleasure to find your grandmama 
very well, as I passed thro’ York. - 
My journey produced a great deal of 
pleasure ’till I reached Darlington, 
where I quitted the coach, and began 
to fly ; but my wings soon failed me; 
for the post horses, which I hired at 
Durham, were not able to move an 
inch further than the 9th mile stone. 
After an age of expectation, a returned 
chaise from Newcastle approached ; 
but, alas, it was pre-engaged by some 
poor travellers, and the post boy was 
unwilling to comply with my request. 
I seized the horses, bribed the pas- 
sengers to quit the chaise, and at last 
prevailed upon the boy to back to New- 
castle; he was so pleased with the pre- 
mium proposed, that he drove at the 
rate of 12 miles an hour, for I went 
six miles in about 34 minutes. About 
3 miles to the south of Newcastle, 
I met with such a shower of hail 
and such a hurricane, that I expected 
to be blown over, if not carried 
away into the sea every moment, 
The weather continued very tem- 
pestuous all the afternoon. How- 
ever, by the assistance of two deter- 
mined postilions, and four good horses 
which J procured at Newcastle, I pro- 
ceeded in my journey, tho’ the storm 
was full in our faces, and arrived at 
this place at about seven o’clock last 
night. I was scarcely able to go thro’ 
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the duty to day, having got a very 
bad sore throat; but I hope it is now 
more easy than it was. I am obliged 
to be my own surgeon, apothecary, 
and physician ; for there is not a crea- 
ture of that profession within 16 miles 
of this place. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the oddity of my situation at 
present, which, however, is not quite 
void of some pleasant circumstances. 
A clogmaker combs out my wig upon 
my curate’s head, by way of a block, 
and his wife powders it with a dridg- 
ing box. The vestibule of the castle 
is a low stable, above it is the kitchen, 
in which are two little beds joining to 
each other. The curate and his wife 
lay in one; and Margery the maid in 
the other. 1 lay in the parlour be- 
tween two beds, to keep me from being 
frozen to death; for, as we keep open 
house, the winds enter from every 
quarter, and are apt to creep into bed 
to us. I will write very soon to my 
Lord or Lady. Pray present my most 
respectful duties and compliments to 
Mess". Reveleys. I remain, &c. 
C. Dopeson. 





Elsdon, 30th March, 1762. 

My Lorp, 

I wrote to Mr. Percy a few days 
ago, and gave him a short account of 
the most material things which hap- 
pened upon the road, and immediately 
after my arrival at this place. If your 
Lordship can spare a few moments, 
the continuation of my narrative will, 
perhaps, afford as much entertainment 
as a common newspaper; tho’ it will 
be greatly inferior to an extraordinary 
gazette. Elsdon was once a market- 
town, as some say, and a city accord- 
ing to others ; but, as the annals of the 
parish were lost several centuries ago, 
*tis impossible to determine in what 
age it was, either the one or the other. 
There are not the least traces of its 
former grandeur to be found; whence 
some antiquarians are apt to believe, 
that it lost both its trade and charter 
at the Deluge. Most certain it is, that 
the oldest man in the parish never saw 
a market here in his life. Modern 
Elsdon, my Lord, (for I am not now 
speaking of the antidiluvian city of the 
same name) is a very small village con- 
sisting of a tower, which the inhabi- 
tants call a castle, an inn for the re- 
freshment of Scotch carriers, five little 
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farm houses, and a few wretched cot- 
tages about ten in all, inhabited by 
poor people, who receive the parish 
allowance, and superannuated shep- 
herds. These buildings, such as they 
are, may be conceived to stand at very 
unequal distances from one another, 
in the circumference of an imaginary 
oval, the longer axis of which coin- 
cides with the meridian line, and is 
about 200 yards long; the shorter 
may be, perhaps, 100. In the centre 
of this supposed ellipsis stands the 
Church, which is very small, without 
either a tower or a spire. However, 
the west end is not totally void of an 
ornamental superstructure. An Els- 
donic kind of cupola forms a proper 
place for a belfry, and the only bell 
which is in it, is almost as loud 
as that which calls your Lordship’s 
labourers to dinner at Sion. It 
may be heard at the castle when the 
wind is favourable. The situation of 
the village is such, that in descending 
down a hill called Gallalaw from the 
south it gives a person an idea of a 
few scattered cottages, built in a boggy 
island, which is almost surrounded by 
three little brooks—on the north by 
Dunsheeles burn—on the east by Els- 
don burn—on the west and south-west 
by Whiskersheeles burn. The first runs 
into the second, on the north-east part 
of the town, and the second into the 
third, on the south side. There is not 
a town in all the parish, except Els- 
don itself be called one. The farm- 
houses where the principal parishioners 
live are five or six miles distant from 
one another, and the whole country 
looks like adesart. The greater part 
of the richest farmers are Scotch dis- 
senters, and go to a meeting-house at 
Birdhope Crag, about ten miles from 
Elsdon. However, they don’t inter- 
fere in ecclesiastical matters, nor study 
polemical divinity. Their religion de- 
scends from father to son, and is rather 
a part of the personal estate than the 
result of reasoning or the effects of 
enthusiasm. Those who live near 
Elsdon come to the church; those at 
a greater distance towards the west go 
to the meeting-house at Birdhope 
Crag. Others, both churchmen and 
presbyterians, at a very great distance, 
go to the nearest church or conventicle 
in a neighbouring parish. There is q 
very good understanding between the 
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two parties; for they not only inter- 
marry with each other, but frequently 
do penance together, in a white sheet, 
with a white wand, barefoot, in one of 
the coldest churches in England, and at 
the coldest season of the year. I dare 
not finish the description, for fear of 
bringing on a fit of the ague. Indeed, 
my Lord, the ideas of sensation are 
sufficient to starve a man to death, 
without having recourse to those of 
reflection, If I was not assured by 
the best authority upon earth that the 
world is to be destroyed by fire, I 
should conclude that the day of de- 
struction is at hand, but brought on 
by means of an agent very opposite to 
that of heat. There is not a single tree 
or hedge now within twelve miles to 
break the force of the wind. It sweeps 
down like a deluge from hills capped 
with everlasting snow, and blasts al- 
most the whole country into one con- 
tinued barren desart. Thewholeneigh- 
bourhood is doing penance in a white 
sheet; for it began to snow on Sunday 
night, and the storm has continued 
ever since. It’s impossible to make a 
sally out of the castle, and to make my 
quarters good in a warmer habitation. 
I have lost the use of everything but 
my reason; though my head is en- 
trenched in three night-caps, and my 
throat, which has been very bad, is 
fortified with a pair of stockings, 
twisted in the form of a cravat. My 
capital is of a new construction: I wish 
I could send your Lordship a drawing 
ofit. Irregular and unarchitectural as 
it might appear to your Lordship’s 
judicious eye, ’tis certainly of the 
Composite order, and extremely be- 
coming a blockhead, of which nume- 
rous society I have the honour of being 
a member. As washing is cheap I wear 
two shirts at atime, and for want ofa 
wardrobe hang my great-coat upon my 
own back, and generally keep on my 
boots, in imitation of my namesake of 
Sweeden. Indeed, since the snow be- 
came two feet deep, (as I wanted a 
chopen of yell from the public-house,) 
I made an offering of them to Margery 
the maid, but her legs are too thick to 
make use of the offer; and I am told 
that the greater part of my parishion- 
ers are not less substantial, and, not- 
withstanding this, they are very re- 
markable for their agility. There is 
to bea hopping on Thursday sennight, 
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A hopping, my Lord, is a ball, the 
constant conclusion of a pedlar’s fair. 
Upon these celebrities there is a great 
concourse of braw lads and lasses, who 
throw off their wooden shoes, shod 
with plates of iron, and put on Scotch 
nickerers, which are made of horse 
leather, the upper part of which is 
sowed to the sole without being welt- 
ed. We expect a great deal of com- 
pany from 50 and more places in the 
neighbourhood. Your Lordship will 
excuse my want of memory when it is 
considered how short a time I have 
been in the parish, and I’]l endeavour 
to complete my catalogue as soon as 
possible, I propose to do myself the 
honour to write to her Ladyship after 
T have reconnoitred the field of battle 
at Otterburn. But God only knows 
when I shall be able to go out. Per- 
mit me, my Lord, to remain, with my 
duty to your Lordship, Lady North- 
umberland, and Mr. Percy, with my 
compliments to both the Mr. Reveleys, 
and with my kindest wishes for the 
completion of Mr. Hugh’s recovery, I 
am, &c. 


P.S.—If I had not brought this 
paper with me, I should have been 
obliged to write upon such a compo- 
sition as was never seen. The summer 
will exhibit a more pleasing prospect ; 
for all the hather or ling will be in full 
bloom, and the sides of Gallalaw co- 
vered with verdure, and I hope the 
valleys will laugh and sing. The in- 
habitants are very fond of a pastoral 
life, but seem to have no taste for agri- 
culture. The inclosed lands are only 
separated by a dry ditch and a low 
bank of earth. The sheep, as Milton 
says, at one bound would overleap all 
bounds. Quicksetts would grow, but 
the people are enemies to hedges, be- 
cause the sheep would be entangled in 
them, The manner in which a herd 
(shepherd) lives upon the moors, espe- 
cially in bad weather, will draw tears 
from your Lordship’s eyes when it is 
described even in the most simple 
manner. I wish I had not stumbled 
upon the remembrance of it. If atear 
is due to misery—if——I am glad I 
cannot proceed, for want of paper. 
I’ll now sit down, and do what your 
Lordship would do if | had finished 
this story. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lives of the Queens of England. By 
Agnes Strickland. vol, iv. 

HAVING so lately given our opinion 
of the manner in which Miss Strick- 
land has executed her pleasing though 
laborious task, in the first three 
volumes, we have only space enough 
to spare, at the present time, to say, 
that we think that this last volume 
rises above the preceding ones in 
merit of the execution, as it does in the 
interest of the story. Miss Strickland’s 
subject has improved, and she has 
shown her ability to rise with it, 
We have left the days of dress and 
pageantry, and semi-barbaric costumes 
and manners, for the history of 
passions in which we can sympathise, 
and feelings and natures we can under- 
stand and appreciate. The events of 
the present volume must come home 
to the heart of all; and we must say, 
that Miss Strickland has escaped from 
all the difficulties of her subject, 
without the loss of any of the neces- 
sary intelligence. Of some of the lives, 
Miss S. says, ‘‘so little beyond the 
general outline is known, that the lives 
of Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, and 
Katharine Howard, are now for the 
first time offered to the* public.” 

The life of Katharine of Arragon is 
very well written, with a judicious 
omission of formal details and state 
documents, which would have in- 
cumbered it. That of Anne Boleyn, 
a very difficult task, has been also most 
successfully executed. We are among 
those, who give no belief to the 


accusation of this poor queen’s in- 
fidelity and guilt. It was a low, a 
brutal passion alone, which drove 
Henry through his long course of 
hypocrisy, falsehood, cruelty and base- 
ness, to obtain this new object of his 
vagrant and never satiated desires. 
Of what a degrading nature it was, 
(and she must have felt and known it 
to be so,) we had a late opportunity of 
knowing, when we were permitted to 
see a bridal present he made her, from 
which any woman (in her own power, 
whichthis pooryoungcreature wasnot), 
would have shrunk with disgust and 
horror. Henry married her for her 
person ; for her ‘‘ mind”’ it is plain he 
could have had no more respect, than 
she for his. But what was the cause of 
his early aversion? How came his 
brief love not to endure two winters’ 
breath? This, after an attentive perusal 
of the circumstances given in Miss 
Strickland’s work, we should attribute, 
in the first place, to the early decay 
of Anne Boleyn’s charms, and the 
diminished attraction of her person. 
She was thirty-six years of age when 
she died, a period which female beauty 
does not often survive. 2ndly. To 
the rebukes of an uneasy conscience, 
whose voice had been stifled or for- 
gotten during the fervor of an ardent 
love, but which now admonished the 
fickle monarch of injustice, and wrong, 
and cruelty, and faithlessness, which, 
like furies, had lit the nuptial torch, 
and dressed the bridal chamber.t 
When the account of the execution of 





* In this Preface, p. x. we should advise the expression ‘‘ to enter within the veil,’’ 
to be altered to some other, for obvious reasons ; and with regard to another in the 
same Preface, p. xiii. ‘‘a new school of history commences with Sir T. More’s 
eloquent and classical Life of Richard III.’’ perhaps Miss S. is not aware that there 
are some doubts whether this book was written by More. See Sir H. Ellis’s Preface 
to Hardyng, p. xix. and Lingard, p. 237. Sir J. Harrington and Buck ascribe it to 
Morton. See Walpole’s Hist. Doubts, vol. ii p. 111. 

+ We are sorry to see Miss Strickland again attacking poor Skelton, notwithstand- 
ing our late defence, and remorselessly pulling the laurels from his head. Now Miss 
S. should hear that Erasmus calls Skelton the ‘‘ light and honor of the British 
Literature.’ Britannicarum Literarum decus et lumen. Then he was of an ancient 
Cumberland family, of Armathwaite Castle; belonged to both Universities ; took 
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Sir T. More was brought to Henry, 
while hewas playingat tableswith Anne, 
he cast his eyes upon her and said— 
“‘Thou art the cause of this man’s 
death.” Then rising up, he left his 
unfinished game, and shut himself up 
in his chamber, in great perturbation 
of spirit! 3dly. Theh came Anne’s 
thoughtlessness and unfeeling conduct 
on Katharine’s death; and upon that, 
the king’s bitter disappointment in 
her not bringing him an heir to the 
throne, and Anne’s mysterious in- 
trigue with the cabinet of Francis Ist, 
“‘which had engendered in the King 
many doubts and strange thoughts; 
so that without some remedy, she was 
altogether lost and ruived, and in 
more trouble and misery than she had 
been since her nuptials.”” It must be 
confessed, that at this point of the 
story, the ‘‘course of true love had 
ceased to run smooth,” that the King’s 
affections were departing, and that 
Anne’s faded beauty and departing 
youth forbade any prospect or hope of 
recoveringthem. Lastly appeared that 
inconsistency in Anne Boleyn’s man- 
hers, which, as Miss Strickland justly 
observes, was doubtless the principal 
cause of her calamities. Such was 
her thoughtlessness in her dangerous 
and elevated situation, in which not 
a word or look, or gesture passes un- 
observed or unregistered; such her 
coquetishness, lightness, love of admi- 
ration, that even the low born Mon- 
sieur Mark Smeeton dared to insinu- 
ate his passion to her. We may pre- 
sume a similar culpable, though not 
guilty, intimacy with Weston, Norris 
and Brereton; and thus we may 


conceive all this folly repeated to the 
King with exaggeration and surmises, 
till it chafed his very blood with 
jealousy and rage and hatred, bitter 
and unappeasable. ‘‘ Was it for her,” 
he might not improbably say, ‘‘ was it 
for her to wear her heart thus on her 
sleeve? was it to scatter her idle love 
among the minions of the court? was 
it to shower her favours on the young, 
the handsome, the accomplished, who 
found favour in her eyes, that I 
struggled so long against difficulties 
almost insurmountable to place her on 
the throne? Was it for this that FE 
almost perilled the safety of my crown, 
and the security of the state? Was 
it for this that I shook the Papal 
throne with anxieties and fears, and 
that I disturbed the peace of every 
court, and filled every college and every 
church with questions of subtle casu- 
istry and dispute; that 1 agitated the 
minds of the good with alarm, and 
the tender with pity and distress; that 
for this I sent to the scaffold the most 
venerable statesmen, the devoted ser- 
vants, and most experienced ministers 
of the crown ; that | threw down the 
very pillars of the state; that I, under 
false pretence, repudiated her whom I 
could not reproach; and all this 
sacrifice has been made in vain; it has 
been made for the possession of one 
whose person has ceased to be attrac- 
tive, and whose heart has never been 
bound by gratitude and love to me?” 
Henry might have opened his eyes, 
now purged from their once fond and 
cherished blindness, to the fact, that 
vanity, not love, led Anne to desire and 
accept the crown; that she consented 











the degree of Poet Laureat at Oxford; was tutor to Henry the VIII. and royal 
orator. His reputation was very high as a man of talent. He was ‘‘a pleasant 
conceited fellow and of a very sharp wit, exceeding bold, and could nip to the very 
quick when he once set hold.” With regard to his being “an ill living wretch,’’— 
on his death-bed, he declared that he conscientiously considered his supposed mistress 
as his wife. He remained under Abbot Islip’s protection at Westminster, till his 
death. His poems have great intrinsic merit, and are among the most curious in our 
Janguage. ‘* His buffuoneries,’’ says Mr. Southey, ‘‘ are thrown out as a tub for the 
whale; for unless he had written thus for the coarsest palates, he could not have 
poured forth his bitter and undaunted satires in such perilous times. The power, the 
strangeness, the volubility of his language, the intrepidity of his satire, and the perfect 
originality of his manners, render Skelton one of the most extraordinary poets of any 
age or country.’’ At p. 303, where Miss Strickland refers to a black letter edition of 
Skelton, we presume she means Marshe’s, 1568, for there is no other. Skelton was 
patronized by that great patron of literature, Henry Algernon Percy, fifth Earl of 
Northumberland. Caxton says, Skelton ‘‘ improved our language,’’ and such is the 
person to whose door, Henry’s grossest crimes are laid! see p. 104. 
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to be a bride, only that she might bea 
queen ; that in his age, his person, his 
mind, there was nothing to engage her 
affections ; that she could not respect 
him as a husband, much less adore 
him as a lover; that she preferred the 
society of those recommended to her 
by similarity of age, elegance of man- 
ners, refinements of mind, and conge- 
niality of pursuits ; that her heart was 
not his, that she had nothing more to 
bestow, and he nothing more to desire. 
Then it was that the monster rose in 
all his ferocity ; wounded jealousy and 
pride goaded him on: the flower that 
he once cherished, had been rifled of 
its charms, and was now trodden un- 
der foot ; beauty new and more brilli- 
ant was tempting on to inconstancy 
and crime ; he panted to shake off his 
old attachment, with all its train of 
dark remembrances of guilt, of trou- 
bles, vexations, injuries and crimes ; 
to wipe it from his memory, and to 
remove her, the cause, from his sight ; 
and thus was the scaffold dressed for 
its poor devoted victim, for one, whose 
life had so much error in it as to be 
deeply repented, but was free from the 
crime for which it was basely betrayed 
to death. Ann Boleyn was too-good 
for the tyrant, she was not good 
enough for the throne: and for her 
own sake, the deep seclusion and long 
repentance of the cloister would have 
been the best, the most fitting, and 
most merciful termination of her life 
of sorrow. But it pleased Providence 
to find for her another, a shorter and 
a better way; and we sincerely trust 
that history, faithful and righteous in 
its task, will for the future render her 


the claim that is justly due, to clear 
her from. her unjust sentence, and 
pronounce her to have died the unfor- 
tunate, but not guilty, victim of a 
tyrant’s fickleness and inhumanity.* 
We have now only room to observe, 
that the life of Anne of Cleves, which 
follows, is written with more fullness of 
information, and more variety of anec- 
dote, than we had expected to find ; 
and that of the history of Katharine 
Howard, a tale so full of distress, 
so pitiable, so fatal, is told with 
delicate and very honorable feeling, and 
with the utmost propriety of judgment 
and taste. Katharine was indeed a 
thing lost in amazements and fears ; 
and all the while we read these pages 
of guilt and sorrow, (to usethe language 
of a queen,¢ when writing a queen’s 
life,) ‘‘ her tears were soaking into our 
hearts, and we could not sleep for ap- 
prehension.” We have only to repeat 
our approbation of the manner in 
which the whole of this very interest- 
ing volume is executed, and to express 
our gratification, that the flowers which 
have been strewn over the graves of 
those so young, so noble, and so for- 
lorn—the victims of the fatal gift of 
beauty with which they were so richly 
endowed—have been placed there by 
pure and virgin hands. {t was a task 
worthy of womanly pride and love, 
and it has been successfully achieved.+ 


An Essay on the Moral Nature of Man. 
By George Long, Barrister-at-law, 
1841. 

THE author of this essay has 
adopted the system of morals usually 
called the moral sense; and has 





* It must not be supposed that Henry was faithful to any of his wives, even during 
the short empire over his heart which they possessed. There was always an under- 
current going on of lower and vagiaut amours. He had particular houses where he 
met his mistresses. The ‘‘ Chateau de Beauté’’ in Greenwich Park was one; 
‘Beaulieu’’ in Essex, another. The ignorance of this has led one historian into an 
erroneous opinion of Henry's principles of conduct. He presumes that murder was a 
lesser crime in his eyes, than infidelity, or breaking the marriage vow. 

+ See Memoirs of Margaret, Queen of Navarre, by herself. 


t We may take the liberty of pointing out one slight error at p. 296 of this volume. 
Miss Strickland says that Greenwich Palace was A. Boleyn’s first abode; and that 
the Park was planted and laid out in the same style as her native Blickling ; and with 
the same kind of trees; and she thinks that the ‘‘ arcade of chesnuts was planted 
under the direction of the queen!’’ But this was not the case ; Greenwich Park was 
laid out in its present form, and planted by Le Notre, in the time of Charles the 2nd. 
The soil is very poor and there is but one magnificent tree in the Park, the one 
standing in the secluded part where the fern is protected as covert to the fawns. 
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brought forward many ingenious ar- 
guments and illustrations in support 
of it; but no inconsiderable part of his 
work is devoted to attacks on Dr. 
Paley’s moral philosophy, from whom 
he differs on a very material point ; 
namely, upon the motive for doing 
good to mankind. Paley has defined 
virtue to be ‘‘ doing good to mankind 
in obedience to the will of God, and 
for the sake of everlasting happiness.” 
The author of the essay calls this mo- 
tive for doing good a selfish one, and 
excepts to it upon that ground: and 
also contends that Dr. Paley ought to 
have introduced, as motives, gratitude 
to God for favours received, and bene- 
volence to man, without any reference 
to the ulterior motive of eternal hap- 
piness hereafter. We differ from Mr. 
Long in this part of the subject of his 
essay ; and we will endeavour to state 
very briefly our: reasons for doing so. 
We do not admit, that because man is 
supposed in this definition to be in- 
duced to do good, to procure his own 
happiness hereafter, the motive is 
therefore objectionable. In order to as- 
certain what is the real character of 
the motive, we must inquire what is 
the will of God on the subject. If we 
find, that it is the will of God, that 
man should be influenced by the mo- 
tive of obtaining eternal happiness, 
for doing good to mankind, we may 
safely conclude that the motive is un- 
impeachable. In discussing this ques- 
tion, we assume that there is.a future 
state, and that eternal happiness 
awaits the performance of the will of 
God. Now if we consider the infir- 
mity of man and the strong desire of 
happiness which is implanted in him 
by his Creator, and that the happiness 
which is held out to him to be here- 
after enjoyed, as the consequence of 
his having led a virtuous life is perfect 
in its nature, and perpetual in its du- 
tation, it is impossible for man to 
pursue a virtuous course, without be- 
ing influenced by the motive of ob- 
taining such happiness, and we may 
therefore most reasonably conclude, 
that a motive which is thus irresistible 
is allowed, and intended, by God to 
operate on man; and is therefore not 
an improper motive. And if we turn 
our attention to the Scriptures, we 
find, that eternal happiness in a future 
state, is held out as the reward of 
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obedience to the commands of God. 
Now if such a motive is allowed by 
the Scriptures to operate for that obe- 
dience, can it be seriously contended, 
that where the same motive is held out 
in a moral system produced by the 
light of reason, such motive is to be 
considered as objectionable. Indeed 
Mr. Long in the essay before us, does 
not appear to deny, that the Scriptures 
fully allow that mankind may be in- 
fluenced by the hope of obtaining a 
future happiness hereafter, to lead a 
religious life; but he contends that 
such a motive would not jus- 
tify us in saying, that we are not 
bound to entertain any benevolent af- 
fections towards an other, except 
with a view to procure our happiness. 
But why so, when it is evident that 
the person who is induced to lead a 
virtuous life under Paley’s system of 
moral philosophy, or a religious life 
under the divine Revelation, from the 
mere motive of procuring everlasting 
happiness, in a future state, will not 
from the effect of such a motive feel a 
less benevolent affection towards the 
rest of mankind; on the contrary, as it 
is plainly his duty (as will be shown 
presently) under both systems, to cul- 
tivate social affections, the more the 
idea of eternal happiness hereafter is 
impressed on his mind, the more he 
will be induced to cherish and act, 
upon those benevolent feelings. Under 
all these circumstances ; it appears to 
us, that the motive which Paley has 
introduced into his theory of morals 
for the performance of the will of 
God, is not only unexceptionable, but 
the strongest impulse which can be 
imagined, for the regular discharge of 
it; itis an overwhelming feeling, so 
that, if any other motive were to be 
held out, it would be (such is the con- 
stitution of man) absorbed by the ex- 
pectation of eternal happiness here- 
after. Itis sufficient, that Paley has 
in his Moral Philosophy (although 
Mr. Long is pleased to deny it) made 
gratitude to God, and benevolence to 
man, both moral duties, and there are 
duties, to the performance of which, 
mankind are impelled by the most 
powerful of all motives, the hope of 
eternal happiness. But as the learned 
gentleman has asserted that gratitude 
to God has no part in Paley’s ethicks, 
we beg leave to cite the following pas- 
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sage from his chapter on gratitude in 
his moral philosophy; for Paley in 
that chapter, after having recommend- 
ed the cultivation of a grateful tem- 
per towards man, uses the following 
words, 


‘¢ The same principle, which is touched 
with the kindness of a human benefactor, 
is capable of being affected by the divine 
goodness, and of becoming under the in- 
fluence of that affection, a source of the 
purest and most exalted virtue. The love 
of God is the sublimest gratitude; it is a 
mistake therefore to imagine that this vir- 
tue is omitted in the Christian Scripture ; 
for every precept which commands us to 
love God, because he first loved us, pre- 
supposes the principle of gratitude, and 
directs it to its proper objects.’’ 

If the favours received by man from 
his human benefactor, create the duty 
of gratitude to him from the person 
receiving them, and the duty of grati- 
tude to God is inseparable from the 
duty of gratitude to men, gratitude to- 
wards God, may be considered to be 
contained in Paley’s definition of vir- 
tue, as necessarily resulting from the 
duty of gratitude to the human bene- 
factor. With respect to the duty of 
benevolence, we think that it is equally 
clear, that it is to be found, to form 
part of Paley’s moral system. The 
good of mankind is by Paley made the 
subject, and everlasting happiness, 
the motive of human virtue. In the 
precept to do good to mankind, is ne- 
cessarily contained the precept to che- 
rish benevolent feelings, as they ne- 
cessarily contribute to the performance 
of actions, beneficial to our fellow crea- 
tures. We see therefore, that grati- 
tude towards God, and benevolence to 
man are in Paley’s system moral du- 
ties, and are inforced by the motive of 
eternal happiness hereafter, Before 
Mr. Long had depreciated that motive 
(as he has done in this essay) he 
ought, we think, to have considered 
how any system of morality, without 
such a motive, can be made to operate 
effectually for encouragement of vir- 
tue. We feel confident, that without 
such a motive, many of the most use- 
ful virtues, those which contribute 
most to the happiness of mankind, 
would be found to be left destitute of 
their chief support; the impression 
which the idea of eternal happiness 
hereafter makes upon the human 
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mind is a permanent one; it pro- 
duces, and establishes the regular 
habit of virtuous conduct; although 
it might not be felt at the moment 
when every virtuous action is per- 
formed. But then Mr. Long, finding 
it difficult to support his proposition 
that gratitude to God has not a place 
in Paley’s Philosophy, comes forward 
with the following passage. 

‘* But,’’ says he, ‘‘ his reader will not 
forget that he (Paley) has affirmed by his 
definition of virtue, that nothing is 
virtuous, but what is done for the sake of 
everlasting happiness; is not the term 
gratitude wholly misapplied to a feeling 
towards the Deity, and in no degree 
founded on the benefits already received, 
but deriving its existence solely from the 
hope and expectation of benefits to come. 
According to Paley’s system, gratitude is 
only a false. pretence, and adds the vice of 
hypocrisy to its own worthlessness.”’ 

Now we must here observe, that 
the learned gentleman is mistaken in 
supposing that Paley’s gratitude to- 
wards the Deity, is in no degree 
founded on the benefits already re- 
ceived; the reader will recollect that 
in a citation which we made from 
Paley, he expressly founded the duty 
of gratitude to God on the “ divine 
goodness.” But Mr. Long asserts 
that, because that duty is performed 
from the motive and expectation 
of eternal happiness hereafter, such 
gratitude is false pretence and hypo- 
crisy; and that although it is dis- 
played in a manner the most likely 
to be acceptable to God, by obey- 
ing his will, it is worthless, that 
is, it will not procure the happiness 
which is expected. We confess that 
we cannot accede to such an opinion, 
and we firmly believe, that the world 
will generally dissent from him. The 
learned gentleman then comes forward 
with the opinion that the whole of 
Paley’s inquiry in his work in question 
(which Mr. Long says does not de- 
serve the name of a Treatise on Moral 
Philosophy), was not what a man 
ought, but what was most prudent for 
him to do. Now Paley himself has 
in a very clear and satisfactory manner, 
pointed out the difference between 
prudence and morality. 


‘“‘There is always,” says Paley, 
‘* understood to be a difference between 
an act of prudence, and an act of duty, 
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thus if I distrust a man, who owed me a 
sum of money, I should reckon it an act 
of prudence to get another person bound 
with him, but I should hardly call it an 
act of duty ; on the other hand, it would 
be thought a very unusual and /oose kind 
of language, to say that as I had made 
such a promise, it was prudent to perform 
it, or that as my friend, when he went 
abroad placed a box of jewels in my hands, 
it would be prudent in me to preserve it 
for him, till he returned.’’ 


Our motive for making the above 
remarks, has been to endeavour as far 
as we can, to answer the objections 
which Mr. Long has made to Dr. 
Paley’s system of moral philosophy, 
without intending at all to enter into 
the discussion of the soundness of the 
moral system which the learned gentle- 
man has espoused. Dr. Paley certainly 
differs. from those who are its ad- 
vocates ; but the mildand unassuming 
manner which he uniformly displays 
in differing from them or from any 
other person, whose opinions do not 
accord with his own, ought, we think, 
to have been a model for Mr. Long to 
have followed. Unfortunately he does 
not appear to have pursued that 
course ;. but has shown in many parts 
of his work, a angry temper, and has 
also in several instances, treated the 
reverend author of moral philosophy 
rather disrespectfully. We wiil now 
mention some proofs of it. The reader 
of Dr. Paley will recollect, that in 
discussing the question of the existence 
of moral sense, he has stated the well 
known case of Caius Torenius, whose 
son had committed towards him a 
most appalling act of treachery. Paley 
then asks the question, whether if this 
story were related to a savage, who 
from his infancy, had been cut off from 
all intercourse with his species, such 
a one would feel any degree of that 
sentiment of disapprobation of the act 
in question which we feel or not. It 
is quite obvious, that the object of 
Paley in stating this case, was merely 
to show in what way in his opinion 
this question of moral sense was to be 
considered, which was, that man ought 
to be contemplated as much as possible, 
under no influence of example, 
authority, education, sympathy, or 
habit. Paley himself had adverted to 
the impossibility of proposing such 
a question to a savage, that the event 
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could only be judged of from probable 
reasons. Mr.: Long, however, after 
stating the above case from Paley, 
breaks out into the following passage: 

‘¢ This is certainly a most extraordinary 
way of attempting to solve a moral 
problem ; instead of the question put, 
one might just as easily, and just as much 
to the purpose, have asked, whether if the 
story had been told in Arabic to one who 
knew not a word of that language, he 
would have been affected by it.’’ 


It seems to us that Mr. Long would 
have done better, if, in discussing this 
question on the existence of a moral 
sense, he had followed the course, 
which had been recommended, and as 
much as possible, pursued by Paley 
himself. But there is another instance 
of Mr. Long’s discourteous treatment 
of Dr. Paley. We call the reader’s 
attention to that passage where he 
applies the words ‘‘ false pretence,” 
‘‘ hypocrisy,’’ and worthlessness” to 
Dr. Paley’s system of gratitude. To 
conclude, we believe that no instance 
can be met with, in which the most 
respected author of Evidences of 
Christianity, Hore Pauline, and 
Natural Theology has been so roughly 
treated, as by the writer of the essay 
on the moral nature of man. 


The Bishop: a series of Letters to a 


newly created Prelate. 1841. 


THIS work is the production of a 
man of learning, correctness, observa- 
tion, and knowledge of the world. It 
abounds in sound maxims of conduct, 
and sagacious inferences from ex- 
perience. While it professes to be 
addressed to a person in a particular 
profession of life, its arguments are 
laid on so just and philosophical a 
basis, as to be in many points at least 
of equal advantage to others in situa- 
tions very unlike. To maintain a post 
of eminence of any kind, with dignity 
and usefulness, requires not only 
previous fitness for it, but constant 
vigilance and exertion. Difficulties 
arise like summer storms from un- 
—— quarters, and from a serene 
sky. 

It is not always easy to punish vice ; 
but it is often more difficult to reward 
virtue. To permit abuses to remain, 
subjects those in power to constant 
obloquy ; topropose schemes of reform, 
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is sure to bring with it discontent and 
opposition. Good motives, and con- 
scientious endeavours will not alone 
suffice ; prudence and insight into the 
ways of men, and cautious through 
open and decisive conduct, and 
acquaintance with the true situation 
in which he stands with different 
parties out of the church, as well as 
in, all this a prelate of the church will 
find requisite to enable him to maintain 
his office with satisfaction to himself, 
as well as to others. To represent 
some of the dangers and difficulties to 
which he is exposed, and to point out 
the best method of meeting them, 
is the purpose of this able little work ; 
we have made a few extracts from the 
remarks on subjects of common and 
popular interest; but from the dis- 
cussion of some points more remote 
from general inquiry, and less capable 
of being compressed or extended in a 
convenient compass, we have been 
obliged to forbear, but we advise our 
readers to turn to the volume itself, 
which will reward them by the appli- 
cation of a great deal of good sense to 
subjects of interest and importance. 


Distribution of Patronage.—‘‘ There is 
one form of testimonial to which you will 
be expected by many to pay more than 
ordinary attention, though it is probably 
the most mischievous of any. I mean pe- 
titions and addresses from a parish, nu- 
merously signed, in favour of a curate. It 
is possible that such advancement may be 
a genuine and deserved effusion of spon- 
taneous affection, but the chances for its 
being so are but small, and yielding to its 
prayer is, under any circumstances, most 
pernicious in example. The existence of 
the Church is dated, if once its benefices 
become elective : every clergyman is tempt- 
ed to abandon the character of a Christian 
minister for that of a popularity-hunting 
demagogue ; the pulpit, instead of reprov- 
ing guilt, will pander to pride, passion, 
and prejudice ; the members of the con- 
gregation, looking on themselves as pa- 
trons, as having conferred, or being able 
to confer, obligation, will expect a fawning 
and subserviency which completely destroy 
the efficiency of a teacher. It would bea 
sad change in our public schools and uni- 
versities, if the students were to elect their 
professors ; but it would not be a worse 
‘system than giving to parishioners the 
election of their pastors,” &c. 

Activity.—‘* You will frequently hear a 
clergyman commended for his activity ; 
but, however you may value that quality 
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(and assuredly it deserves to be taken into 
account), you are still to inquire, in what 
way is this activity displayed? to what 
object are the energies directed, and by 
what judgment are they guided? It is 
very possible to be mischievously active, 
and it is still more possible to be uselessly 
active. I was once persuaded to buy a 
wachine which cont make twelve pens 
in a minute. Its activity was not over 
rated ; but I could not write with one of 
the pens. It was said of a statesman, who 
had a great appearance of activity, that he 
always lost half an hour in the morning, 
and kept running after it for the rest of 
the day. Now it is remarkable, that even 
some of our historians gave him more 
credit for activity than to one of his col« 
leagues, whose judicious management of 
his time avoided every appearance of ex- 
citement and hu A man’s activity is 
most remarked by others when it is exer- 
cised in a narrow sphere, and therefore 
you will find that persons of a sectarian 
spirit are more active, or, at least, have 
the credit of being more active than others. 
It is not necessary to show that sectarian- 
ism can exist within the pale of an esta- 
blishment just as powerful as among the 
Dissenters without, and is likely to be the 
more pernicious from the circumstance of 
its being shaded and sheltered by the 
establishment. There is a very important 
difference between being active in the dif- 
fusion of Christianity, and active in the 
diffusion of peculiar views of Christian- 
ity. The latter is both the more common 
and the more energetic; for, in addition 
to the ordinary aliments of zeal, it is fed 
by pride, self-sufficiency, the desire of 
being better than one’s neighbours, and 
the pleasure of finding fault, one of the 
most precious luxuries to many good kind 
of people. Activity, like zeal, is only va- 
luable as it is applied; but most people 
bestow their praise on the quality, and 
give little heed to the purposes to which 
it is directed.’’ 

Popular Preachers —‘‘ Another form 
of recommendation which has recently be- 
come common, is to direct attention to a 
clergyman as a powerful preacher. It 
would be well to inquire whether those 
who bestow such praise know what power- 
Jul means. In general the epithet is ap- 
plied to those who stimulate their audience 
by passionate appeals—who produce ex- 
citement equally violent and momentary. 
Those who have witnessed the working of 
the charm—who have felt that their sym- 
pathies were touched—who have seen some 
weep, and heard others sigh, are ready 
to bestow unmeasured praise on these 
triumphs of oratory, without inquiring 
whether these flashes do not. ‘ fly round 
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the head, but come not near the heart ’— 
whether such sermons are not admired, 
applauded, and forgotten. He alone is a 
powerful preacher whose influence is shown 
in the lives of his hearers. The popular 
pulpit orator may be powerful in this way, 
but his admirers should not too hastily 
assert his success: they should be content 
with a modest expression of hope, or ex- 
pectation,’’ &c. 

Minor forms of Patronage.— ‘‘ There 
are some other forms of literary patronage 
which many deem of small import, but 
which you will find sources of peril, unless 
managed with discretion. I may specially 
mention three—making quotations with 
approbation from an author’s works, ac- 
cepting dedications, subscribing to publi- 
cations. It is very possible for you to 
approve of parts of a work, while you dis- 
approve of the author’s main argument : 
in fact, there are few authors who have 
not, in some part or other of their works, 
uttered sentiments which deserve respect. 
Unless, however, you are very cautious in 
making reference, and still more in prais- 
ing the quotation, you are likely to expose 
yourself to the charge of holding the au- 
thor’s other opinions, which you perhaps 
disapprove, or with which you are wholly 
unacquainted. A striking instance of this 
peril occurred some years ago: a passage 
extracted from an essay was going the 
rounds of the newspapers; it struck the 
notice of a prelate by no means remark- 
able for the absence of caution ; he quoted 
it with approbation on a public occasion, 
in aid of an argument which it very aptly 
illustrated. To his great surprise, and 
greater annoyance, he was suddenly at- 
tacked by a host extending from Caithness 
to Cornwall, for holding all the other opi- 
nions of the author from whom he had 
quoted. When you extract from another's 
writings, quote from the book, not from 
the author, and limit the observations you 
make as strictly as possible to the indi- 
vidual passages, &c. Be chary in per- 
mitting the use of your name in dedica- 
tions, and never grant it except on special 
grounds, for there are people in the world 
who will hold you responsible for the 
Opinions promulgated in the book. If the 
author has written much before, the loan 
of your name is very likely to be construed 
into an approbation of everything that he 
has previously published, and you may 
find yourself called on either to fight his 
battles, or to disclaim his opinions. Neither 
of the alternatives is pleasant, for you will 
have quite enough to do without going on 
an exploring expedition for new fields of 
controversy,” &c. 
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The Encyclopedia of Trees and Shrubs, 
being the Arboretum and Fruticetum 
Britannicum abridged, &c. ByJ.C. 
Loudon. 

THE large edition of this work in 
eight volumes contains such a mass of 
information on the subject of trees and 
plants as shews the unwearied in- 
dustry and knowledge of the compiler, 
and is of inestimable value to the scien- 
tific reader and cultivator. Mr. Lou- 
don, through his printed circular let- 
ters, received such full accounts of the 
productions of different countries, not 
only in Europe, but America and Asia, 
from learned professors and practical 
gardeners, that he was enabled not 
only to give information with regard 
to the existence and growth of the 
species, but also to afford very curious 
and interesting accounts of these in- 
dividual specimens, that were dis- 
tinguished by any peculiarity of 
growth or structure. From the 
forests of the Himalaya to the rocky 
mountains of Western America, every 
tree that had been discovered by the 
enterprise and activity of early or later 
botanists, was mentioned in hisvolume, 
classed with the others of its species 
and arranged with them in its natural 
system. These volumes were, indeed, 
a treasure-house of knowledge ; which, 
we can say from experience, we never 
entered but with a certainty of bring- 
ing away some valuable accession to 
our former acquaintance with the sub- 
ject.* It is clear that this would be 
an invaluable work to the nursery- 
man, the cultivator, and the professor, 
but, unfortunately, its size and extent, 
the number of the plates, and the im- 
mense quantity of letter-press, raised 
the price of the book so high as to 
place it out of the power of those on 
whose patronage its success chiefly 
depended, to become purchasers. Ten 
guineas was a larger sum than a 
gardener could spare from his income ; 
while the higher classes seem neither 
to have time nor inclination to pursue 
the tranquil study of nature, or to 
make acquaintance with those objects 





* The only exception to our remark is 
found in our having in vain looked into 
the abridged Arboretum for the ‘‘ Rubus 
Chamemorus,” or “ cloud-berry”’ of our 
moors. We cannot find it either in the 
body of the work or index. Are we wrong? 
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which, to many of them, are the 
sources of their wealth. The Duke of 
Devonshire and the late Lord Grenville 
and a few others form exceptions to 
the remark; politics in London, and 
field sports in the country, leave the 
magnates of the land little leisure 
to read about Araucarias or Dacrydi- 
ums, to distinguish the different 
species of Pinus, or make themselves 
acquainted with the varieties of the 
Quercus, and the Carya, that would 
add fresh beauty to their lawns, and 
value to their estates. As the expense 
therefore of his larger work has served 
to limit its circulation, Mr. Loudon 
has very judiciously formed an abridg- 
ment of it in the present ; giving cha- 
racters and descriptions of all the 
species and varieties of hardy trees 
and shrubs now in Britain, with their 
culture, &c.; engravings of all the 
species described ; scientific and po- 
pular names; a tabular analysis of the 
leaves, by which the name of any 
species mentioned may be discovered ; 
and further, he has been able to add 
specific characters and figures of some 
specimens, particularly pines and oaks, 
which were not introduced into the 
country in 1838, when his large work 
was completed. Mr. Loudon observes 
in his preface: 

‘The most remarkable circumstance 
connected with this abridgment, is that the 
author has been able to obtain figures of 
nearly all the species. For the drawings 
or specimens from which these additional 
figures were taken, he is indebted to the 
kind assistance of various public institu- 
tions, and of several of the most eminent 
botanists, and possessors of herbariums 
and living collections in Europe and 
North America.’’ 


This abridged Arboretum, together 
with Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gar- 
dening, will be found to contain all 
the information that can be wanted by 
the general reader, and practical hor- 
ticulturist ; and as a multiplicity of 
books is in every way an evil, we should 
advise such a person to confine him- 
self to these two, or at least to rely on 
them as his main guides, to which his 
usual references are to be made. We 
have not spoken so highly of the pre- 
sent work, without having perused it 
carefully and entirely; and we can 
pronounce it to be as free from errors, 
or omissions, as might be expected 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XVIII, 
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from Mr. Loudon’s intimate and fami- 
liar acquaintance with his subjects ; 
and the press has beenso well corrected, 
that there are none of those “ grisly 
squadrons of errata” as Dr. Parr called 
them, which in books of this class 
would be a serious drawback on their 
utility ; the present volume is printed 
with egual accuracy and neatness of 


typography. 


Five Sermons on the Parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, preached 
before the University of Cambridge 
1841; to which is added a Proposal 
for the Introduction of a Systematic 
Study of Theology, §c. By Rev. J. 
Hildyard, 4.M. 


THE want of a theological course of 
study at the Universities, considering 
how many of their membersare intended 
forthe Church, has been long felt; but it 
has been found difficult to establish it 
in a manner not calculated to interfere 
with those studies which are the basisof 
all education, or to encroach too much 
on that short and valuable time which 
is spent in preparing for those exami- 
nations which, in a great degree, in- 
fluence the future reputation and for- 
tunes of the candidates, The Bishop 
of Gloucester and Professor Peacock 
have both written on the subject. The 
most desirable plan, certainly, seems 
to be, that the theological” studies 
should follow the attainment of the 
first degree of B.A. and by a proposed 
alteration of the periods of residence 
explained in this treatise, the objec- 
tion to increased expense of academi- 
cal education by a prolonged residence 
would be avoided. The author justly 
remarks, 


‘‘ That not the least of the advantages 
likely to accrue from the adoption of some 
such plan as that now submitted for the 
consideration of the University, would be 
the raising, in this place, a fived standard 
of theology, in accordance with the true 
spirit of the Reformed Church, under 
which our candidates for Orders might be 
easily disciplined to range. It cafinot be 
too deeply lamented, that the want of 
some such systematic organization has 
much contributed to increase, if it has not 
absolutely led to that internal disunion in 
the ecclesiastical section of the kingdom, 
as advantageous to the enemies as it is 
distressing to the best friends of the 
Church.”’ 


Z 
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The five sermons on one of the most 
impressive passages of Scripture, are 
written in such a manner as to arrest 
the attention by the soundness of the 
reasoning, the importance of the doc- 
trines, and the correctness and even 
elegance of the style. We find room 
for one short extract. 


‘¢ Let us not be told here that it is to 
assign merit to our works of charity if we 
thus insist on the necessity of them. 
Where consists the merit, where the 
boasting, in doing that which we are 
under obligation to do? Itisnot in order 
to take heaven by force that we are charged 
to ‘ give alms of our goods and never turn 
our face from any poor man,’ to be ready 
to give and glad to distribute, ‘laying up 
in store for ourselves a good foundation 
against the time to come, that we may 
lay hold on eternal life,’ making to our- 
selves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness ; but it is to showshat our 
heart is right with God, that we believe 
the word He has given us, ‘ nothing doubt- 
ing,’ and wherein it is expressedly enjoined 
us so to do, as a proof of our love to Him ; 
it is to testify that we have that rare de- 
gree of faith which (in contradiction to the 
seeming paradox of the case) will demon- 
strate to the world at large, that by im- 
parting to the needy our store is not 
diminished, but lent at interest to our 
heavenly Father, who will restore us 
four-fold : that there may be that ‘ scat- 
tereth and yet increaseth,’ as on the other 
hand ‘ there is that withholdeth more than 
is meet, but it tendeth to poverty ;’ a 
faith, in short, the fruit of that indwelling 
trust in God which acknowledges (though 
it admits not the proof to the worldly 
eye) that ‘ Heis not unrighteous to forget 
our work and labour of love which we 
have showed towards his name, in that we 
have ministered to the saints and do 
minister ;’ that, ‘ inasmuch as we did it to 
the least of these his brethren, we felt and 
believed that we were doing it unto Christ.’ 
And that this is all which is intended to be 
taught on this much but needlessly agi- 
tated question of good works by certain 
able and exemplary writers, whose tenets 
and doctrines have been recently, I had 
almost said disingenuously, called to ac- 
count¥rom this place, 1 appeal to their 
own statements, and what is more, to their 
lives to maintain, and fear not their ac- 
quittal, at least on this score, if not on 
others, at the mouth of every ci ndid and 
unbiassed inquirer.’’ 


The author here alludes to some 
observations made by Prof. Schole- 
field in sermons preached at Cam. 
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bridge, Nov. 1840, on the Doctrines 
of the Tracts of the No. 80, p. 68, sec, 
4, in which he felt alarmed at the ap- 
parent tendency of its assertions to 
the ‘“‘ Dangerous errors of Roman- 
ism,’’ the pernicious doctrines of pur- 
gatory, works of superogation, or in- 
vocation of saints.—In Mr. Hild- 
yard’s second sermon there is a very 
interesting dissertation on the question 
of the appearance on earth of the dis- 
embodied spirit, which we think judi- 
ciously and soundly discussed. 

Cabool ; being a Personal Narrative of 
a Journey to and Residence in that 
City in the years 1836, 7, and 8, with 
numerous Illustrations. By the late 
Lt.-Col, Sir Alexander Burnes, C_B. 
author of ‘‘ Travels into Bokhara,” 
8v0. 

THIS work is particularly import- 
ant, not only for the eminent talents 
of the lamented author, who had at- 
tained much distinction by his former 
travels, but also from the sad and fatal 
events which have lately taken place 
in the countries which it describes. It 
will, therefore, naturally be opened 
with an earnest desire for information 
about those territories which have 
become the seat of war; nor do we 
think this expectation will be disap- 
pointed. It contains a very clear and 
intelligent relation of the journey of 
the author and his associates, with the 
addition of many striking and curious 
accounts of the manners and customs 
of the natives, of their political in- 
terests, agriculture, and commerce, 
accompanied with various details of 
an antiquarian and scientific nature. 

In the latter end of November 1836, 
Sir A. Burnes was directed by the 
Governor General of [ndia to under- 
takeamissiontoCabool. Lieut. (now 
Major) Robert Leach of the Bombay 
Engineers, Lieut. John Wood of the 
Indian Navy, and Percival B. Lord, 
Esq. M.B. were associated with him 
in this undertaking. The objects con- 
templated by it were to work out the 
policy of opening the river Indus to 
commerce, and establishing on its 
banks and in the countries beyond it, 
such relations as should contribute to 
the desired end. They sailed from 
Bombay on the 26th of November, 
and landed in Sinde on the 13th of 
December, Part of the volume, and 
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that by no means the least interesting, 
is occupied with an account of their 
journey through Indé, The narrative 
of their sporting excursions, in com- 
pany with the Ameers, (the rulers of 
Indé) is particularly amusing, and 
also illustrates the character and habits 
of the people of the country, with 
whom field sports seem to be objects 
of primary importance. They did not 
enter Cabool until the latter end of 
September, 1837. They were received 
with great pomp and splendour; and 
throughout their residence in the 


country, they seem to have experienced 
uniform civility, and it may, indeed, 
be said kindness, from all persons. 
Speaking of Dost Mahomed Khan, the 
Chief of Cabool, the author says, 


‘* Nothing marks the man’s superiority 
more than the ability with which he 
manages all around him, as he does, with 
powers and resources so crippled. His 
patience and delays bespeak ambition ; and 
as arash act might be fatal to him, his 
caution is extreme, and his suspicion so 
easily excited as to amount almost to in- 
firmity, although self-reflection brings back 
with it his self-confidence.” 


He had a park of 45 guns, most of 
which were serviceable; about 2500 
juzzalchees or infantry, armed with a 
musket as large as a wall-piece, and 
used with a rest, and 12,000 or 13,000 
horse, one 12th of which were Kuzzil- 
bashees. About nine thousand of 
these were very efficient troops. Ac- 
cording to Sir A. Burnes, the rugged 
nature of the country gives advantages 
to the forces of this chief, which free 
him from every hazard. 

The account which the author gives 
of the commerce between Bokhara, 
Herat and Cabool, and British India, 
which is carried on by a migrating 
tribe, the Lohanee Afghans, abounds 
with curious details. The great em- 
porium for this branch of commerce is 
the town of Dera Ghazee Khan, which 
is called one of the gates of Khorasan. 

Some of the miscellaneous relations 
in this work are full of interest and 
amusement, and throw more light upon 
the character of the natives than could 
be done by lengthened and elaborate 
disquisitions. Among these is the ac- 
count given by the author of a dinner 
party to which he and his companions 
were invited, which is so well de- 
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scribed that we cannot refrain from 
extracting it. 

‘‘ Budro Deen, the great Bokhara mer- 
chant, invited us to dinner, and enter. 
tained us with singers, and with the sun 
toon, a triangular musical instrument with 
innumerable wires, an importation from 
Cashmere. The Nawab Jubar Khan was 
present, as well as several other persons. 
The dinner was well arranged and excel- 
lent, and we had songs in many languages. 
The Pooshtoo is softer when sung than 
when spoken; but Hindoostanee is the 
favourite language with the Afghans, hav- 
ing, to use their own phrase, ‘ more salt in 
it.’ After dinner the hospitable Bokhara 
merchant dilated on the good qualities of 
his tea, and insisted on giving it to us in 
the real orthodox style. He accordingly 
commenced operations, stirred the fire 
almost out, and placed the kettle upon it, 
but for a long time he could not manage 
to make it boil. At last, when he had 
succeeded, he put the tea into the pot, 
covered the lid with a cloth, and not 
satisfied with this, planted the tea-pot 
itself on the fire, as he had done the kettle, 
and finally produced a beverage which 
certainly was of a superior quality, and 
which we all drank of, and praised to his 
heart’s content. The Nawab drank away 
at a great rate, and declared that he had 
never before taken somuch. The man of 
tea, however, urged us on to further in- 
dulgence, telling us that at Bokhara, 
which is the fountain of tea, the repast 
always concluded with ‘ talkh shak,’ or tea 
without sugar. The good Nawab declared 
‘he would not drink tea without sugar; 
that it was impossible for him to drink 
any more with it, and doubly impossible 
for him to drink any more without it.’ ”’ 

Dr. Lord, during an excursion which 
he made in Koondooz, the territory of 
Moorad Beg, obtained from Arma 
Dewan Begee, the minister of the 
chief, some antiquarian relics of re- 
markable interest. These were two 
silver plates, or rather patere, which 
this person had procured from the 
family of the dethroned chiefs of Bu- 
dukhshan, who claim a descent from 
Alexander. One of them represents 
the triumphal procession of the Grecian 
Bacchus, and is of exquisite wérkman- 
ship ; the subject of the other is Sapor 
slaying the Lion, it is in the style of 
the monuments at Persepolis, and ap- 
pears to be less chaste than its com- 
panion. Sir A. Burnes assigns them 
to the age of Bactria, judging from 
their appearance and the site in which 
they were found, An engraving of 
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both of them is given in the work. 
The first of these has been presented 
to the Museum of the India-House. 
Dr. Lord was very successful also in 
the search which he made for coins; 
one of those which he discovered is as 
yet supposed to be unique. An en- 
graving of it appears in the same plate 
which represents the patere. The 
following description of it is given by 
Dr. Lord in a letter addressed to Sir A. 
Burnes. 

**T have got such an Eucratides! The 
great king Eucratides with a helmeted 
head on the obverse (it may be the re- 
verse for all I know) and on the other 
side the same king with a more melancholy 
expression of countenance; no doubt of 
the cause, for this time he is accompanied 
by his wife ; two busts on one side; in- 
scription of Eucratides, the son of Helio- 
cles and Laodice.’’ 


The admirable engravings which em- 
bellish this work are alike creditable 
to the artist and the engraver, 
Collections, illustrative of the Geology, 

History, Antiquities, and Associations 

of Camberwell and the Neighbourhood, 

By Douglas Allport. 8vo. pp. 260. 


MR, ALLPORT is an inhabitant of 
Camberwell, and commenced his ‘“‘ to- 
pographical researches ” twenty years 
ago. About five years since he ar- 
ranged his materials, and delivered one 
or two lectures, fora charitable object, 
with success; and now he has been 
induced to take the further pains of 
forming them intoabook. Still, aware 
of their imperfections, he has the mo- 
desty to entitle the volume ‘“ Collec- 
tions,” instead of a “‘ History.” All 
this sounds very fair; but we had 
rather that he had determined to write 
a History, and to write it well. And 
though it may also be right to apologize 
for imperfections, and for a ‘style 
flippant and discursive beyond all pre- 
cedent,” yet we think it would have 
been preferable to have attempted a 
better style, and to have tried whether 
his object of ‘‘ securing perusal” might 
not have been more perfectly attained 
by a plain and unaffected effort to de- 
serve it, and thus to have enforced the 
respect of those who he supposed to 
«« detest the very name of topography,” 
rather than perhaps to have incurred 
their contempt by a vain performance 
of servile buffooneries, in order “to 
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induce them to bestow a favourable 
glance upon his pages.” Such arts 
are indeed unworthy of an historical 
writer, and as futile as unworthy : for 
no antics, however absurd, could ef- 
fectually tempt a frivolous reader from 
a novel to topography; whilst on the 
other hand a well-earned reputation, 
won from the judicious few, is sure to 
be accepted by the unstudious many, 
who will consequently turn to an ap- 
proved work of history, when they find 
occasion, though not before. 

Passing by this error, which was 
well-meant though injudicious, let us 
see what Mr. Allport has actually done. 
We will not say that he has spared his 
trouble, for we have no doubt that the 
volume has cost him a great deal, but 
we may say that he has limited his re- 
search. We do not imagine the public 
record offices, or the manuscripts in the 
British Museum, have been much turn- 
ed over by his hands, nor in the terri- 
torial and genealogical parts of his 
work does he go scarcely beyond what 
was furnished to him by Lysons, and 
Manning and Bray. So imperfectly, 
indeed, has he acquainted himself with 
what was already published on the pa- 
rish of Camberwell, that he is not aware 
of two articles in the ‘‘ Collectanea To- 
pographica et Genealogica,” one an ac- 
count of “the arms now or formerly 
in theChurch,” in vol. ii.pp.114—119; 
and the other “‘ Extracts from the Pa- 
rish Registers of Camberwell,” in vol. 
iii. pp. 142—168. Both these articles 
are of considerable importance, and the 
latter especially so, being in fact the 
entire family history of the principal 
residents of the parish, during the lat- 
ter half of the 16th and the whole of 
the 17th century. A little attention to 
those Camberwell genealogies would 
have saved our author such doubtful 
phrases as “‘ seems to have married” 
(p. 53), ‘a great grandson probably ”’ 
(p. 104), &c. and, above all, the asser- 
tion that Constance, the wife of the 
founder of Dulwich college, ‘‘ is pre- 
sumed to have been a daughter of the 
celebrated Dr. Donne,” a fact that has 
been more than once made plain in our 
own pages. It would also have pre- 
vented his ‘‘ knowing nothing” of 
Sir Jeremias Turner ”’ in p.213; and, 
in short, have enlightened many of 
his pages very considerably. 

The volume is commenced with the 
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subject of geology, which appears to 
be Mr. Allport’s forte. His remarks 
are illustrated by several cuts of fos- 
sils ; and we cheerfully give him credit 
for the satisfactory proof (though not 
very clearly detailed) by which he 
has shown the real character of what 
have been supposed to be Roman en- 
trenchments at Ladlands or Primrose 
Hill, and which the historian of Sur- 
rey has in fact described as ‘‘ an ob- 
long camp, having a double line of 
ditch on the south side.” Mr. Allport 
(in pursuance of his lively strain) re- 
lates the pleasant conversation he had 
with the proprietor of the fields in ques- 
tion, on a recent visit ; who said that 
he was accustomed to answer the ques- 
tions of inquirers as to the state of the 
ground, ‘‘ Why, says I, may-be some 
of the old Roman gods are buried here, 
and when they turn over, down comes the 
hill.””’, Now, this is not the case with 
most earthworks, on which the turf 
remains undisturbed, century after 
century,—the most lasting monuments, 
as they appear the simplest, of the 
early works of man. The valla upon 
Ladlands Hill are, on the contrary, 
Nature’s own, and our author has 
shown that they, as well as those on 
the neighbouring Knight’s Hill, arise 
from repeated landslips, 


We next come to etymologies, on - 


which head we beg to express our 
doubt that the name of the place has 
ever been ‘contracted into Camwell 
and Kamwell.’’ This mistake arises 
from overlooking the mark of abbre- 
viation by which the letters er were 
expressed in writing. 

Still more untenable is the supposi- 
tion so confidently adopted in p. 46, 
that the name of Dulwich was derived 
from the family of de la Wyk.* The 
place from which that family took its 
name was named Wyke only ; and the 
transfer of a personal name alone to a 
place is very unusual, and quite im- 
probable in this instance. The records 
show that the old name of Dulwich 
was Dilwysshe. 

In p. 42, by way of more drollery, a 
silly ballad is introduced, written in 





* We detect in these passages the com- 
munications of the author's friend, the late 
Mr. Lilley, whose very absurd publication 
*¢ on the Etymology of Southwark ’’ was 
noticed in our yol, XII. p. 512, 
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imitation of the old style, in which St. 
Giles is made the patron of mendicants 
and beggarmen, and has attributed to 
him the legend of dividing his cloak 
with a beggar, which, as every one 
knows, belongs to St. Martin so pe- 
culiarly that it forms the symbol by 
which he is usally represented. This 
is a ‘‘ robbing Peter to pay Paul” be- 
yond the legitimate license of poetry. 
St. Giles was not the patron of beggars 
as such, but of the “‘ sick and impotent 
folk,’’ who were received into the hos- 
pitals dedicated to his name. 

In p. 47, where the Domesday survey 
of Camberwell is translated, we are 
presented with a dignity we do not 
recollect having met before, in the time 
of the Conqueror, in the person of 
**Haimo the Viscount.” Our author 
will find that this is the Latin used 
for the Saxon shire-reeve or sheriff. 

On p. 49 we may remark, that the 
manor of Peckham, which William 
Rufus pawned to Archbishop Anselm 
for £20, was most probably West 
Peckham in Kent, which (as well as 
Peckham in Camberwell) was forfeited 
to the Crown on the attainder of Odo 
Bishop of Baieux, and which was 
worth £12 at the Domesday survey, 
whilst the Surrey Peckham was worth 
only 30s. This forms a correction 
for Manning and Bray, as well as their 
successor. 

In p. 54 asingular corruption is no- 
ticed as having proceeded from the 
name of Uvedale, or Ovedale, of 
which family John de Ovedale held a 
manor at Camberwelle in 15 Edw. III. 
It has since been called Dowdales (as 
Bray mentions), and now Dowlas. 


‘Tt does not now exist as a manor, 
but the name, corrupted into Dowlas, has 
been applied to several places within its 
limits. College-green was not long since 
known as Dowlas-common ; and a villa 
and street there still preserve the memo- 
ry of this circumstance. The house 
where we are now writing, which stands 
within bowshot of the site of its old ma- 
norial residence, has been recently styled 
Dovedale. Tradition says, that one or 
more of the children of Henry VIII. 
were nursed here.’’ 


This lastis not a very likely story : 
but some of the servants who waited 
upon the little Tudors at the neigh- 
bouring palaces of Greenwich, Eltham, 
or Nonsuch, (we know from Erasmus 
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that the children of Henry the Seventh 
were brought up at the last,) may have 
been connected with this spot. 

Mr. Allport’s account of the church 
commences with a very strange and 
original view of early church build- 
ing :— 

“There was a church at Camberwell 
prior to the year 1085, erected most pro- 
bably by our pious Saxon ancestors, and 
as has been conjectured, soon after the 
introduction of Christianity amongst 
them; for the Normans had not long 
been in the country, and thought little of 
religion.’’ 

This might have passed when all 
Norman architecture was called Saxon, 
but our present architectural know- 
ledge, supported by the large number 
of Norman remains, and combined 
with written history, gives a very dif- 
ferent view. 

The church lately destroyed by fire 
at Camberwell, did not date earlier 
than the 15th century. The chancel 
was remarkable for terminating in a 
three-sided projection (how does our 
author make it ‘‘ octagonal ”’ ?) which 
in one old print looks as if it had 
been semicircular, but that arises, 
we think, only from bad drawing. 

In his church-notes Mr. Allport has 
taken more than usual pains, and we 
wish it was with morecomplete success. 
He has given representations of the 
several remaining sepulchral brasses ; 
and one of them with such an elonga- 
ted sword as would puzzle, if it did 
not frighten, Sir Samuel Meyrick. 
In his cuts of arms (pp. 129, 160) the 
charges and crest look the wrong 
way. 

To the conjecture in p. 134, that 
Sence Blackwell, the name of a lady 
who died in 1577, is ‘‘ probably an 
abbreviation of Cynthia,” we must 
demur, as both in her marriage re- 
gister (Collect. Top. iii. 151) and in 
her epitaph it is plainly Sence. We 
add on this little point the following 
remark from the Collectanea: 

‘‘This Christian name occurs several 
times in this register, as Sence Muschamp, 
Sence Fromond, Sence Bowyer, Sence 
Symonds, Sence Briggs, &c. It seems 
to be derived from the moral quality, like 
Prudence, Charity, Faith, &c.”’ 

‘*Ymberton, prior of Bermunde- 
seye,” (p. 103) is a misprint for Ym- 
bertus, or Ymbert, 
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There are some subjects for which 
Mr. Allport claims credit in his pre- 
face, which we ought to notice before 
we conclude. He says that ‘‘ he has 
exposed several erroneous ideas, which 
had obtained among his predecessors, 
respecting the widow of Archbishop 
Cranmer ; the connection of Jonathan 
Dryden, vicar of Camberwell, with the 
Poet ; and the locality of the tragedy 
of George Barnwell.” On the first 
subject he has indeed filled four pages 
with doubts and surmises, but with- 
out correcting, or even proving, any 
error. 

‘Bray says, that Bartholomew Scott’s 
first wife was ‘Margaret Whitchurch, 
widow of Archbishop Cranmer ;’ a para- 
doxical description which can only have 
originated in an attempt to reconcile con- 
flicting testimonies on the subject.” 

These testimonies were, 1. the pa- 
rish register, and 2. a monumental in- 
scription,—both authorities generally 
considered legitimate by genealogists. 
How are they conflicting? Mr. All- 
port thinks in the names; but, as the 
marriage took place in 1564, and the 
Archbishop had suffered in 1555, am- 
ple time had intervened for the lady to 
have already changed her name once. 
He objects further to the disparity in 
age between the old widow (who yet 
may have been much younger than 
Cranmer,) and a young man; but we 
do not see that the widow of an Arch- 
bishop might not have obtained a dis- 
pensation for such an alliance, and 
particularly as Foxe tells us, she ‘‘ was 
a Dutchewoman and kynne to Osian- 
der.”” The only real discrepancy in 
any of the accounts is that Strype 
gives the Archbishop’s widow the 
name of Anne. The register and epi- 
taph both call her Margaret; and if 
Mr. Allport had either consulted the 
register or the extracts in the Collec- 
tanea he would have found a ‘‘Maister 
Wychurch ” buried in 1561, who was 
probably the lady’s husband between 
the Archbishop and Mr. Scott. The 
last had no children by her, which 
agrees with her being of advanced 
age ; and he subsequently married two 
other wives. 

The next “erroneous idea”? which 
our author claims the merit of ex. 
posing, is one put forth in an account 
of Camberwell church some years ago, 
that Jonathan Dryden, Vicar of Cam. 
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berwell, was the father of ‘ glorious 
John ’—a surmise, of course, very 
readily disposed of, by reference either 
to the Baronetage or the Biographical 
Dictionary. We will now go some- 
what further, by pointing out the name 
of Jonathan in the Dryden pedigree 
(Baker’s Northamptonshire, vol. ii. p. 
6), in the person of a cousin-german 
of the Poet’s father, the son of Nicho- 
las Dryden of Morton Pinkney, gent. 
a younger brother of the first Baronet. 

The third ‘‘ erroneous idea”’ is that 
Camberwell Grove was the scene of 
the murder upon which was founded 
the tragedy of George Barnwell. We 
do not find that this error was enter- 
tained by Lysons or Manning and 
Bray; but Lillo himself having chosen 
to make Camberwell Grove the scene 
of his tragedy, some writers have 
adopted his version of the story as the 
historical one. Mr. Allport shews, 
from the more ancient ballad relating 
to the same occurrence, that the mur- 
der took place near Ludlow. 

Lastly, our attention is particularly 
requested “‘to the facts elicited with 
reference to the early life. of Gold- 
smith, which are not only perfectly 
novel, but at variance with every me- 
moir of the Poet yet given to the world, 
if we except his own clever autobio- 
graphy sketched in the Vicar of Wake- 
field, many passages in which amusing 
history, upon his own acknowledge- 
ment, related to himself.” We have 
not space to extract at length this arti- 
cle, which extends from p. 227 to 
237; but the substance of itis, that 
Mr. Prior, in his Life of the Poet, 
has fixed Goldsmith’s residence at 
Peckham, as usher in the _ school 
of Dr. Milner, somewhat too late. 
Mr. Allport has ascestained that it 
took place before his wanderings 
on the continent, and that he was 
there in 1751, six years earlier than 
has been previously stated. He is 
supposed to have accepted the situ- 
ation in the middle of 1750, and he 
retained it for about three years. Mr. 
Allport has collected some minute 
anecdotes of the clever and good-na- 
tured usher from the families of his 
quondam pupils, and has engraved a 
fac-simile of some lines of Thomson’s 
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Winter, “‘ Father of light and life!” &c. 
supposed to have been written with a 
diamond by Oliver Goldsmith in a 
window at Dr. Milner's. 

Mr. Allport’s plan includes Dul- 
wich, and its College; but he has dis- 
missed very briefly this the most in- 
teresting feature of his subject. On 
the whole, his ‘‘ Collections ” are but 
imperfect, and there is still good room 
for a History of Camberwell some- 
what more resembling Mr. Lewis’s 
Islington. 


The Prize Essay on the History and 
Antiquities of Highgate. By William 
Sidney Gibson, F.\S.4. F.G.S. 
Member of Lincoln’s Inn  8vo. 
pp. 67. 

THIS essay has originated in one of 
those public institutions for the supply 
of literary and scientific recreation, 
which are now so numerously estab- 
lished, particularly in the suburbs of 
the metropolis, and which are found 
to be productive of much innocent 
gratification, and no doubt of some 
valuable instruction. Among the wide 
range of subjects which they encourage, 
from time to time, as the themes of 
popular disquisition, it appears that, 
in one instance at least, that of local 
history has been thought of. The 
subject was proposed for a prize essay, 
and we can conceive nothing more 
consonant with the objects of literary 
institutions, or more worthy of local 
patriotism, than such a selection, from 
time to time, of subjects of inquiry 
connected with either the future capa- 
bilities, or the past history and former 
inhabitants, of the town or district in 
which such institutions are estab- 
lished, In a large or ancient city, an 
almost interminable series of topics 
might be found, which would at once 
serve to exercise youthful talent, to 
stimulate research, and eventually to 
advance materially the general history 
of the place. Thus, a castle or a 
monastic foundation, the history of a 
siege or other remarkable epochs, the 
period of an illustrious prelate or 
abbot, and many other subdivisions of 
like character, would form very pleas- 
ing and fruitful subjects for historical 
essays.* 





* We have had occasion to notice (in our vol. XIV. p, 158,) an excellent me- 
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Mr. Gibson’s essay was composed 
with a view to its delivery as a lecture 
before the ordinary audience of a 
Literary Institution : it was read in a 
somewhat abridged form at one of the 
evening meetings, and it is presented 
to the public in nearly the same state 
in which it received the premium of 
ten guineas offered by the ‘‘ Highgate 
Literary and Scientific Institution.” 

It isa sensible and well-composed 
performance, and the author, without 
having collected many new particulars, 
has availed himself very judiciously of 
the stores provided by Lysons and his 
other predecessors in the same field, 
together with the modern researches 
of the geologists,* &c. Insome parts 
the author goes over the same ground 
as Mr. Lewis in the History of Isling- 
ton, noticed in our last number, and 
it will be well hereafter to keep both 
these authors in view. 


Illustrations of the Cathedral Churches 
of England and Wales. Vol. III. 
THE present volume completes the 

dormant work of Messrs. Winkles, and 

with the two volumes already produced 
by the former publishers, comprises 
the entire series of the English Ca- 
thedrals. The cathedrals of Lichfield, 
Gloucester, Hereford, Worcester, Dur- 
ham, Carlisle, Chester, Ripon, and the 
four Welsh cathedrals, are now given, 
and, with the exception of those in the 
principality, are each illustrated with 
five views and a ground plan, with ex- 
planatory letterpress. The views of 
LicHFIELD, with one exception, are 
exteriors, and shew the beautiful spires 
in different points of view to great 
advantage. The plates of GLoucesTER 
are chiefly interiors. The peculiarity 
of the architecture, remarkable for its 
tracing and panelling, and the rich 
vaulting of the splendid cloisters of the 
cathedral, render the views very 


striking. We could have wished a 
view of the nave to have been included, 
Among the views of HzerErorp Ca- 
thedral, is one of the Lady Chapel 
recently restored, and cleared of its 
former incumbrances. The modern 
west front, raised by Wyatt, is shown 
in all its ugliness. The plates of 
Worcester are pleasing, in particular 
that which shews the high altar, the 
tomb of King John, and the stone 
pulpit. The massive ‘architecture of 
DuruaM, atruly grand structure, is 
shown in an effective manner, and the 
very picturesque views of the exterior 
from different points form very pleas- 
ing subjects for the artist. CarLisLe 
and Cuester, though decayed and 
still decaying, have many points of in- 
terest to the architectural antiquary ; 
especially the beautiful and richly-or- 
namented choir of the former. The 
Welsh cathedrals can only be regarded 
with pain, from the evils they have 
suffered from neglect and repairs in the 
worst taste. In the midst of the ruins 
of Luanparr, fine examples of early 
English architecture, rises a building 
between a town-hall and a meeting- 
house ; and at Sr. Davin’s the ruin is 
rendered still more deplorable by the 
ridiculous attempts atdecoration which 
the vanity and ignorance of Nash added 
to the old structure, a great portion of 
which was scandalously left to moul- 
der into ruin. The engravings are by 
Winkles, and are not inferior to those 
given in the firsttwo volumes. As the 
work is now completed, it contains 
an elegant series of views of all the 
English Cathedrals, including Ripon ; 
and, though in most instances we can- 
nat help feeling that a greater number 
of plates are required for each cathe- 
dral, still it is pleasing to have all the 
English cathedrals shown in so smalla 
compass, and at so moderate a price. 





moir on the Civil War in Leicestershire, read before the Leicester Mechanics’ 
Institute, by Mr. J. F. Hollings; and the various subjects which have been proposed 
for essays in illustration of the History of Crosby Place, are examples of a system 
we would recommend for more general adoption. At the present time we have 
to congratulate those who have been interested in the preservation of that magni- 
ficent monument of our old civic splendour, that Crosby Hall is now devoted to a 
congenial purpose, the ‘‘ Metropolitan Literary and Scientific Institution " 
having lately removed thither from Salvador House. On the 5th Aug. the Rev. 
C. Mackenzie, M.A. the Vicar of St. Helen’s, will deliver on the spot a lecture, 
“ On the History and Antiquities of the Hall.” 

* Mr. Gibson is the author of ‘‘ The Certainties of Geology,’’ a work noticed in 


our number for December last, p. 616. 
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Lady Anne Granard; or Keeping up 
Appearances. By L. E. L. (the late 
Mrs. Maclean).—This is an exceedingly 
amusing tale, and at the same time a very 
clever one. It fully sustains the reputa- 
tion of the lamented authoress, and, con- 
sidered as a work of invention, is quite 
equal to any of her former productions. 
The delineations of character which it 
contains, are lively and piquant in a high 
degree ; and although in the case of Lady 
Anne Granard, who may be considered the 
heroine of the book, it is to be hoped, for 


- the credit of human nature, that the draw- 


ing is not only overcharged, but caricatured 
as well, for it is difficult to believe that a 
person possessing her advantages, and in 
her position, should become so utterly 
worthless ; yet it must be confessed that 
the shifts to which she has recourse, and 
the many absurdities which she commits, 
are very amusing to the reader. The aue 
thoress has evidently drawn this character 
with a view of shewing the sure results of a 
false and empty pride, allied with narrow 
and insufficient means. The mean and 
even wicked artifices,. the wretched and 
contemptible expedients resorted to in 
order to maintain a station in life of 
which this person was totally unworthy 
by her conduct; the miserable conse- 
quences flowing from these, and the utter 
failure of her hopes, are all described with 
a skilful and masterly hand, and may 
prove a useful and instructive lesson, 
which is contrasted with the happiness 
which falls to the lot of her daughters, 
from their constant endeavour to act ac- 
cording to the dictates of duty, and a true 
humility of mind, confirming the unfailing 
truth of the old and excellent saying, that 
‘‘ honesty is the best policy.” This novel 
abounds with busy incident and stirring 
adventure. The scene is constantly shift- 
ing from place to place, nor are the 
transitions confined to England. The 
interest of the story also, without being 
of such an extreme kind as to harrow up 
the feelings of the reader, and to leave a 
sense of pain behind after its perusal, is 
sufficiently exciting to lead him on to the 
termination, without experiencing any 
sense of weariness, or flagging of the at- 
tention. 





Ride on Horseback to Florence, through 
France and Switzerland. By a Lady.— 
This reads to us something like a half 
romance and a half real history—at any 
rate, it isa strange piece of female knight- 
errantry. It does not appear to us that 
the lady had any change of linen during 
the whole ride. As for brushes, combs, 
and the necessaries of the toilet, they 
are quite out of the case. Did the gen- 
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tleman let his beard and nails grow? Did 
she sleep under trees, while Mr. D— kept 
watch? Howis it she never caught acold, 
orthe tooth-ache? Did not her kid boots 
want soleing? Did she wash her stock- 
ings in the brooks, and dry them on rho- 
dodendrons and oleanders ? Did she adopt 
any parts of the masculine dress? We hear 
nothing of her going to church, or saying 
her prayers. Whe was Mr. D— who 
accompanied her? What language did she 
talk? Did she escape the hands of giants, 
and other foes to female chivalry and chas- 
tity? Did they act to her with honour and 
modesty ? Was her squire faithful? How 
often did she lose her temper? Where 
were her letters of recommendation? All 
these and other questions we should like 
answered before we can enter on the study 
of the book before us. In the interim, 
we may inform the reader of these pages 
that the fair equestrian, as far as we can 
see, appears to have seen nothing more of 
the country she visited than lay between 
her horse’s ears ; and that while the steeds 
were baiting, she read guide-books and 
hand-books, &c. from which she extracted 
some worn-out legends and incorrect sto- 
ries for her volume, and that we have not 
found one particle of information in it 
from beginning tothe end. The next time 
she travels we advise that it should be on 
FooT, as Rousseau recommends, and we 
shall be sure to reap some information : 
we never knew a pedestrian’s travels that 
were not worth reading. By-the-bye, can 
this be the lady who used to excite our 
admiration at Astley’s by her horseman- 
ship? and can that be her pony ‘‘ Fanny "’ 
whom Mr. Merryman used to tease? and 
can Mr. D— be the agile gentleman who 
leaped through the hoop? What says the 
publisher ? 





Morley Ernstein, or the Tenants of the 
Heart, A Tale, by G. P. R. James, 
Esq.—In the works of Mr. James we are 
sure to meet with generous thoughts, ele- 
vated sentiments, and pure morality, ac- 
companied by an enthusiastic strain of 
feeling, forming a delightful and at the 
same time most improving contrast to 
the cold philosophy and chilling affecta- 
tion of the present day. All these quali- 
ties are combined in the tale before us, 
which abounds, moreover, with a great 
variety of incident and adventure, related 
in the most animated and spirited manner. 
The subject selected by the author, the 
entrance into the world of a young man of 
talents and fortune, and the temptations 
which encounter him, was one which re- 
quired considerable delicacy in its execu- 
tion, but we are bound to say that he has 
handled it with “ skill and address. 
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‘We must, at the same time, observe, tha 
there are some characters introduced, 
necessary, no doubt, to the developement 
of the plot, which are neither pleasing or 
improving. The moral, however, is ex- 
cellent, and each character in the story is 
rewarded or punished according to his of 
her merits. We could have wished that 
Helen Barham, excellent as she is, had 
received a different fate. The facility of 
composition which Mr. James possesses is 
surprising, and what is still more remark- 
able, frequently as he comes before the 
public, he always appears in a new dress, 
and creates a stirring interest, which is 
not exhausted until the last page of the 
work. Judging so highly as we do of 
Mr. James’s powers, we could almost 
wish him, notwithstanding the excellence 
of the present work, to keep to that pecu- 
liar path in which he has gained such 
eminent success, and in which, indeed, 
we think him not unworthy of being as- 
sociated with Sir Walter Scott—namely, 
the historical novel. 





Liturgice Britannice, or the Several 
Editions of the Book of Common Prayer 
of the Church of England, from its com- 
pilation tothe last revision, together with 
the Liturgy set forth for the use of the 
Church of Scotland, arranged to shew 
their respective variations. By William 
Keeling, BD. Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8vo.—-The object of this 
work is to make the Prayer-Book of the 
Church of England tell its own history. 
It is an attempt to exhibit the authorised 
Liturgies of our Church, together with 
that set forth by King Charles I. for the 
use of the Church of Scotland, in parallel 
columns, so as to enable the reader at one 
view to compare their variations, and 
thus to trace out for himself an explana- 
tion of the Rubric and Ritual, as well as 
the progress of the changes which they 
‘have undergone. This, it will be seen, is 
a design at once curious and interesting, 
and the typographical execution of the 
volume is both tasteful and elegant. The 
Rubric is printed throughout in that 
colour which its name imparts—a prac- 
tice, by-the-bye, which we hope to see 
more generally adopted in future editions 
of the Common Prayer. 





Lelters to various Friends. By the late 
‘Mrs, Steevens, edited by her Sister, post 
8v0. pp. 687.—The value of letters, as af- 
fording a whole-length picture of the mind, 
is generally acknowledged, and those of 
pious persons justly hold a prominent 
place among books on religion. We do 
not remember to have seen it remarked 
that such volumes would be useful to 
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clergymen, in the way of psychology, but 
we believe they would, for the perusal is 
an extra-parochial intercourse with the 
human mind in various situations. It 
is truly said bonus textuarius, bonus 
theologus ; but for practical, and what is 
technically called experimental divinity, 
such letters are of no little value. This 
volume is the correspondence of the late 
Mrs. Steevens of Knaresborough, whose 
Life was published about a year ago. In 
letter 7, the word creaturely (used as an ad- 
jective) seems new to ourears. The let- 
ters are evidently the production of a 
mind accustomed to commune with it- 
self, and the counsels which they contain, 
especially to young persons, deserve the 
reader’s attention. The dates have un- 
fortunately been omitted, a defect which 
should be repaired in the next edition. 





Female Writers: Thoughts on their 
proper sphere, and on their powers of 
usefulness. By A. Stodart, au- 
thor of Every-day Duties, &c. fep. 8vo. 
pp. 203.—This is a well-written, pleas- 
ing, and sensible little volume; more 
than which the most laboured criticism 
could not say, and it would be unjust to 
say less. The subjects treated of are, 
mental faculties of woman ; disadvantages 
of education; women of ancient times ; 
considerations on learning in women, and 
on some women of learning; poetry 
and poetesses ; letter-writing ; narrative ; 
writers on education ; writers on religion ; 
social disadvantages of literary women; 
dangers to the moral and religious cha- 
racter. The authoress has well remarked 
(p. 9), that ‘a full-voiced choir would 
not be considered complete without some 
female voices, and there must always be 
chasms in a literature where women are 
sedulously excluded.’”” We hope that 
nobody, in transcribing or printing this 
sentence, will substitute charms for 
chasms, as the mistake of a single letter 
would spoil it entirely. 





A Descriptive and Historical Account 
of Churches in the Division of Holland, 
in the County of Lincoln; with Illustra- 
tions, from original Drawings, by Stephen 
Lewin, Architect. 8vo. Parts 1—5.— 
The elegant and tasteful manner in 
which this work is brought out re- 
flects credit on the publisher (Mr. Mor- 
ton of Boston), and the descriptive let- 
ter-press is drawn up with much ac- 
curacy and research. This publication 
is another proof of the increasing esteeny 
of ecclesiastical architecture which seems 
to be advancing every day, and may be 
considered as one of the best signs of 
the times. A taste for this study, even 
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when taken up only as one of the branches 
of the fine arts, will in time beget a love, 
it may be naturally expected, for those 
holy interests in whose service ecclesias- 
tical architecture is employed; at any 
rate it will tend to refine the feelings, to 
elevate the thoughts, and to correct that 
low and debasing view, so truly of the 
earth earthy, in which most things are 
too often regarded in the present day. 
The materials for this study, which exist 
in our own country, are numerous and 
rich in a high degree. There is scarcely 
acounty in England which cannot fur- 
nish beautiful examples of sacred edifices, 
in almost every style. Tie county of 
Lincoln possesses many eminent exam- 
ples of sacred architecture, and that por- 
tion of it which has been selected for 
illustration in the present work, judging 
from the specimens which have been al- 
ready engraved, must be particularly dis- 
tinguished for beauty and richness in this 
style of art. The church of Algarkirke, 
delineated with much skill and effect in 
the first number, is a singularly fine ex- 
ample of a village church. The west 
window of the nave of St. Botolph’s 
church, Boston, in the 4th number, is a 
remarkable example of rich and orna- 
mental work. 








Chronicles of England; a Metrical 
History. By George Raymond. 8vo.—Al- 
though this volume is scarcely entitled to 


_be judged by the standard of poetical 


merit—and we do not imagine the author 
intends it to be considered as a poem—it 
is by no means without a claim to praise, 
as a good specimen of easy and familiar 
metre, which flows on in one continuous 
stream, without breach or interruption, 
through the whole course of the narrative, 
from the conquest of William I. to the 
death of William IV. The facts and dates 
appear to be given with accuracy, and the 
notes display considerable research. The 
Introduction, in which the author dis- 
cusses the nature and origin of rhyme, 
and its utility in the power which it pos- 
sesses of acquiring and retaining facts in 
the memory, is ingeniously drawn up, 
and merits attention. 


The Baptismal Privileges, the Baptis- 
mal Vow, and Means of Grace, &c. By 
Rev. C. S. Bird, M.A.—Agreeing, as we 
do, with the author of these discourses on 
the nature and high privileges of the 
sacrament of baptism, we have read his 
discourses with a firm conviction of the 
correctness of his reasoning, and with 
much gratification in the force of his illus- 
trations and the developement of his dif- 
ferent arguments. These discourses ap- 
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pear to have been preached during Lent, 
to a country congregation, but they are 
well worthy of the attention of persons of 
education and scriptural knowledge. The 
entire volume is exceedingly well written, 
and, as a composition, deserves high 
praise. 





Two new Arguments in vindication 
of the genuineness and authenticity 
of the Revelation of St. John. By 
J. C. Knight.—Although the title of this 
pamphlet promises much, the contents 
will not disappoint the reader, and they 
will (no doubt) find their way into com- 
mentaries. The first argument is ‘‘ founded 
upon contemporary, but hitherto unquoted 
evidence.’’ It consists of a passage in 
Ignatius, which has even escaped Wood- 
house ; * ‘* if they do not speak concerning 
Jesus Christ, they are but sepulchral pil- 
lars, and upon them are written only the 
names of men.”’ (Ep. ad Philad. 6.) The 
antithetical coincidence between this pas- 
sage and Rev. iii. 12, is striking, both 
being addressed to the same Church, so 
that the words of Ignatius would seem to 
be adopted from those in the Apocalypse. 
The second argument is derived ‘‘ from 
certain unheeded and unurged circum. 
stances connected with the early history 
of the Asiatic churches.’’ Mr. K. remarks, 
that it is singular, that the epistles in Rev. 
ii. and iii. should be directed to seven par- 
ticular churches, omitting Tralles, Hiera- 
polis, Magnesia, Colosse, and Miletus. 
He shows from Eusebius, that three of 
the twelve cities, viz. Laodicea, Hierapo- 
lis, and Colosse, had been destroyed by 
an earthquake, but that Laodicea had been 
already rebuilt ;f the expressions of Apol- 
lonius Tyanzeus indicate, that Miletus 
had also suffered ; Ignatius addresses the 
Trallians as yn7rvot, a term which rather im- 
plies their recent conversion ; and there isa 
similar probability concerning Magnesia. 
Mr. K. argues, that a forger would not 
have kept all these contemporary facts in 
view, and ‘the most probable inference 
therefore is, that the book is in fact as it 
professes to be, coeval with St. John—and 
if so, that it is his."’ 

Luther, or Rome and the Reformation, 
a Poem. By Alfred Lord.—The subject 
not very poetical—the poem very well if 
by a young writer. 





* This writer’s valuable work on the 
Apocalyse, we hear, is out of print ; ifso, 
it ought to be reprinted. 

+ There is a slight discrepancy of date 
on this subject (as Mr. K. observes) be- 
tween Eusebius and Tacitus, but it is not 
insuperable. 
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The Christian Month ; a series of ori- 
ginal Hymns, adapted from the daily 
Psalms, with Chants and Anthems. The 
Poetry by the Rev. Wm. Palin, B.A. 
Rector of Stifford, Essex; the Music by 
Miss Mounsey.— This volume is a wel- 
come addition to the stock of simple psalm- 
ody, either for the use of the congrega- 
tion or the private circle. The hymns are 
thirty in number, each paraphrased from 
a portion of the psalms for the day. The 
versification is in general smooth, and 
adapted to the subject. As a specimen 
we give the following Hymn, the 7th day, 
Psalm xxxvii. 23—25: 


Sad pilgrim! vainly seeking rest, 
Though here it mock thy toil, and fly ; 

Yet, safe at last, thy heaving breast 
Shall cease to sorrow, cease to sigh. 


Although the briar’s thorny curse, 
By sin entail’d, pollute the ground, 
The genial suns which rear them nurse 
The flow’rs that sweetly bloom around. 


Thus, pilgrim! thus thy path on earth, 
Though thorny, hath not sweets the 
less : 
Though sin gives care and sorrow birth, 
Still there is joy in holiness. 


And art thou weak ? let heavenly love 
Thy timid, trembling footsteps guide: 

New joys shall cheer thee from above, 
And all thy joys be sanctified. 


O! seek the Spirit in His word— [plore; 
His light, and health, and strength im- 

And God, through Jesus Christ thy Lord, 
Will bless thee now and evermore. 


The music is sweet and harmonious. 
We refer to the 7th, 21st, and 25th, as 
justifying the favourable opinion we have 
expressed. A very good addition to these 
tunes are appropriate interludes to be 
played between the verses. The volume 
concludes with a new version of the Na- 
tional Anthem, harmonized for three 
voices. 





Sacred Music, selected from the Com- 
positions of Tye, Tallis, Gibbons, Ravens- 
croft, &c. and adapted to the Psalms.— 
The names of the great masters of sacred 
harmony cited in the title-page are a 
pledge of the excellence of the musical 
treat within. The compositions of the 
old writers will always furnish good prac- 
tice for the learner, and good models for 
the writer, of modern times. The tunes 
are arranged in score, with an accompani- 
ment for the organ or piano-forte. 





The Gospel Narrative of our Lord's 
Passion harmonized; with Refiections. 
By the Rev. S. Williams, 4.M.—We 
wish that we had space to spare to 
make lengthened extracts from this book, 
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which has pleased us exceedingly, by the 
pure spirit and gentle eloquence in which 
it is written. The quotations from the 
writings of the fathers of the church, Gre- 
gory, and Chrysostom, and Ambrose, so 
venerable from their antiquity, so beauti- 
ful in their thoughts and imagery, so de- 
vout and unworldly in feeling, so full of 
sanctity and heavenly contemplation, are 
sprinkled through various pages of the 
work, and add, in our estimation, a great 
additional value to this, as they do to all 
other compositions, when the subject 
admits their introduction. We should 
have wished to quote for our reader’s at- 
tention the whole of the passage between 
pp. 33 and 39, ‘‘On our Lord’s last Re- 
turn,” beginning ‘‘ Independently of the 
deeply solemn interest of this scene,’’ &c. 
We should quote from p. 169 to 178, ‘* On 
Judas restoring the Money,” and we should 
quote from p. 329 to p. 343, “ On our 
Lord’s Mother ;” and much do we regret 
that the limited number of our pages to- 
tally precludes the execution of the pur- 
pose. The section also on the ‘* Women 
from Galilee and Mary Magdalene”’ in- 
terested us much, both in the narrative 
and argument, We recommend this volume 
to all religious people—to the solitary 
student, and to the family circle, among 
whom it might be advantageously read in 
a public manner. 


Family Prayers, being a complete course 
Sor eight weeks. By the Rev.E. Bickersteth. 
—This work possesses those excellencies 
which we should expect from its author, and 
derives a peculiar interest from being com- 
posed in a time of illness, which precluded 
other labours. It exhibits much copious- 
ness and spiritual-mindedness ; and if we 
have any fault to find, it is in the style 
being too florid, and the sentences too 
long. In family prayer, some, if not 
most of the parties present, must be 
persons of simple minds, particularly ser- 
vants and children. But as a help to me- 
ditation this volume will prove very useful, 
and the most advanced Christian may 
employ it in this way with benefit. Prayers 
are added (including the collects) for the 
fasts and festivals of the Church, and for 
the various occasions of a family, e. g. for 
directions in prospect of trials, in sick- 
ness, &c. The whole number of prayers 
is two hundred and sixty-one. 





Life, Health, and Disease. By Ed- 
ward Johnson, Surgeon, 5th ed. 12mo.— 
An admirable little work, containing doc- 
trines that only sophistry could attempt 
to refute or folly despise: he who attends 
to the advice given in this work will want 
no more; he who neglects it will find no 
benefit in a whole encyclopedia of medi-+ 
cal science, 
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THE WILKIE TESTIMONIAL. 


July 2. An adjourned meeting of the 
committee appointed to consider the best 
mode of commemorating the name of the 
late Sir David Wilkie, was held at the 
Thatched House Tavern, Sir R. Peelin the 
chair. The Bishop of Landaff proposed 
to add the name of Mr. Behnes to the 
list of candidates, it having been kept 
back by inadvertence ; but the meeting 
determined to adhere to their resolution 
that the name of no candidate could be 
received after the 25th June. The names 
of Mr. E. H. Baily, Mr. Thomas Camp- 
bell, Mr. H. Weeks, Mr. J. G. Lough, 
Mr. M. L. Watson, Mr. W. Marshall, 
and Mr. E. Joseph, were then submitted 
to a ballot, with this result: Joseph 26, 
Campbell 13, Baily 5, Watson 3, Weekes 
2, Lough or Marshall none. The number 
who voted was 49. The following are the 
committee appointed to watch the progress 
of the statue :—The Duke of Sutherland, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord Mahon, Sir A. 
Callcott, Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, 
M.P., Sir M.A. Shee, Sir W. J. Newton, 
Hon. W. Leslie Melville, Sir Moses 
Montefiore, Mr. Hallam, Mr. Rogers, 
and Mr. Burnett. The sum of money, 
for the purposes of the testimonial, now 
in the hands of the treasurer, exceeds 
17002. which it is believed will be nearly 
enough, as Chantrey himself never re- 
ceived more than 2000/. for any statue of 
the same size. 





DRAWINGS OF RAFFAELE AND 
M. ANGELO. 


At a meeting of the Committee formed 
in Oxford for the acquisition of the Law- 
rence collection of Drawings by Raffaelle 
and M. Angelo, holden on the 23d June, 
it was announced that the Earl of Eldon, 
in addition to a former subscription of 
one hundred guineas, had placed at the 
disposal of the Committee the sum of four 
thousand pounds; and that in conse- 
quence of this munificent contribution, 
and of a reduction made by the Messrs. 
Woodburn of 3000/7, from the original 
purchase money, the entire collection had 
been agreed for, on the part of the com- 
mittee, for the sum of 7000/7. It is no 
less singular than true, that the Earl’s 
noble donation of 4000/. and Messrs. 
Woodburn’s reduction in price, were si- 
multaneously made, neither party being 
cognizant of what the other proposed. 

it has been lamented that so large a 


portion of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collec- 
tion has left this country; but it is now 
stated that, notwithstanding the King of 
the Netherlands has certainly selected 
some very valuable drawings from among 
those left by Sir Thomas Lawrence, his 
Majesty never saw, and never had an op- 
portunity of purchasing, a great number 
equally fine or finer, which have now been 
secured for the University of Oxford. 
Mr. Woodburn took to Holland a port- 
folio of specimens of several masters from 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collection, and 
amongst them about 50 by Raffaelle, 
which the King at once purchased, and 
at avery liberal price; but there are re- 
served for Oxford no less a number than 
one hundred and ninety, and among them 
are some, particularly those from Mr. 
Harman’s collection, for which a very 
large sum was given, which came into Mr. 
Woodburn’s hands after his transaction 
with the King of the Netherlands. Ox- 
ford, thanks to Lord Eldon, whose noble 
spirit of generosity is beyond praise, will 
contain such a collection of original draw- 
ings by this great master as no other place 
in the whole world can compete with. 
The largest number of Raffaelles known 
is at Venice, where they have 105, but of 
these three are doubtless spurious, and 
the others are contained in a sketch-book 
of a very early period, and are compara- 
tively of small value. There are 47 at 
Paris; 40 at Lille; at Florence 43; at 
Rome 5; at Milan6; at Naples 5; at 
Perugia 5; at Berlin 3; at Dresden 9 or 
10; at Munich 4; at Dusseldorf 9; and 
in England there may be 50, of which the 
Duke of Devonshire has 9 at Chatsworth : 
whilst Oxford may now boast of 190! In 
respect to their pecuniary value, it has, 
we believe, been ascertained since the 
purchase to exceed the money given for 
them by more than one half. Marking 
every drawing separately at prices corres- 
ponding with those produced at public 
sales at the present time, we are assured 
that the whole amount was within a few 
pounds of 15,0007. so that government 
seems to have lost a very good bargain 
for the nation, whilst the University has 
shewn a taste for the fine arts and a spirit 
of liberality in their subscribing to keep 
these best specimens of them in the 
country, which together do its members 
infinite credit; for be it remembered, 
that but for Oxford stepping forward at 
the eleventh hour, the collection would 
inevitably have been dispersed, and no 
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sum of money, however large, could have 
procured any thing at all similar either 
in pecuniary value or importance for the 
furtherance of design and the cultivation 
of a fine taste in England. 





Mr. H. Pownall has presented to King’s 
College, London, a beautiful statue, in 
marble, of King George III., sculptured 
by Turnerelli, for his late Majesty George 
IV. It is intended tv be placed in the 
museum about to be fitted up for the ex- 
tensive collection of instruments in natural 
and experimental philosophy, formed at 
Kew, under the immediate direction of 
George III. and recently presented to the 
college by her Majesty. 





SIR W. FORBES’S PICTURES. 


June 2. The pictures of Sir William 
Forbes, Bart. were brought to sale at 
Rainy’s rooms, but one-half of them went 
back unsold at the prices demanded. 
Among those dispersed were two by Sas- 
soferrato, of the same subject, a ‘‘ Virgin 
and Child,” for 83 and 50 guineas; the 
latter, a small and pretty, and genuine 
production. A portrait by Velasquez, 71 
guineas, very indifferent, even if it were 
authentic. A‘‘ Repose” by Gian Bellini, 
and an ** Old Woman plucking a Fowl,” 
by Rembrandt, 66 guineas each, both more 
than dubious. ‘‘ The Madonna and Child” 
by Francesco Francia, 102 guineas ; this, 
although a delicate picture, did not strike 
us as being by O/d Francia, but rather by 
his son, an imitator, and many connois- 
seurs think his equal, Giacomo Francia: 
it has neither the deep expression nor pure 
outline which distinguishes Francesco pre- 
eminently, yet possesses both to a consi- 
derable degree, and would exhibit more, 
were it in a good state of preservation. 
“« Portrait of a Portuguese Warrior” by 
Moroni, 155 guineas; admirable for co- 
lour, character, and treatment. ‘‘ Ma- 
donna and Child” by Luwini, 110 guineas; 
much more certainly not by Luini than 
certainly by Credi, whose style, however, 
it approaches nearer than his excellence.— 
(Atheneum.) 

Cambridge Installation Medal, published 
by James Peters.—This represents on one 
side a profile head of the Duke of North- 
umberland ; and, on the reverse, a view 
of the Senate-house, the oblong form of 
which occupying only the centre of the 
field, two divisions are cut off, which con- 
tain, that above the view the arms and 
supporters of the Chancellor, and that 
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below the arms of the University. The 
workmanship is indifferently good, but 
the design is poor indeed. This betrays 
itself in the Duke’s dress, particularly in 
the arrangement of the collar of the Gar- 
ter, which also wants its distinctive pen- 
dant of St. George. The silent Senate- 
house, with its procession of eleven figures 
and one spectator, is little characteristic 
of the thronging Installation; but the 
most objectionable feature is the mode in 
which the field is cut up, and tastelessly 
arranged. Even the Duke’s achievement 
is not correct. Besides the omission of 
his customary quartering of Percy, his 
sinister supporter is given asa unicorn, 
whereas he uses in that place a lion, with 
four affrontée. His motto is spread out 
above the atchievement, instead of being 
placed upon the label below his shield, 
which is yet there, but awkwardly left 
empty. This motto being French, toge- 
ther with the words ‘‘ Senate Hovuse”’ 
in English, and ‘‘ Atma Mater Canta- 
BRIGIA’’ in Latin, make an unnecessary 
and injudicious mixture of languages. We 
have frequently observed the poverty of 
invention and want of taste in our medal. 
lists ; but we hope that the School of De- 
sign will effect a change in this most last- 
ing, as well as the more evanescent forms 
of art. 





Messrs. Rundell, Bridge, and Co. whose 
intention of soon retiring from business 
has been announced, have presented to 
each of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge a valuable cast in bronze of the 
Shield of Achilles, the composition of our 
late great sculptor, John Flaxman, R.A. 





Mr. Richard Burney, M.A. of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, has presented to that 
university a valuable ivory model of the 
Tage Muhal at Agra, 





The following pictures have recently 
been presented to the University of Dur- 
ham, and placed in the Common Room at 
the Castle :~-By the Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham, a portrait of his predecessor Lord 
Crewe, an original picture, which had been 
handed down in the family of his steward 
Mr. Pewterer. By the Warden, a copy 
from Sir T. Lawrence’s portrait of Bishop 
Barrington, at Auckland Castle. By Mr. 
Sutton, of Elton-hall, a portrait of Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. The Warden has also 
presented a cast of the statue known as the 
Faun of Praxiteles. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Theocratic Philosophy of English His- 
tory. By the Rev. J. D. ScoomBerc. 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

Memoirs of the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
~ Battles of the British Navy. By J. 
ALLEN. 2 vols. 12mo. 21s. 

History of Europe during the French 
Revolution. By A. Axison, F.R.S.E. 
10th and concluding volume, 17. 

Life of Louis-Philippe, King of the 
French. By the Rev. G. N. Wricur. 
8vo. 16s. 

Biographical Dictionary of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Vol. I. part 1, 8vo. 12s. 

Recollections of the Life of Dr. A. J. 
Scott. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Popular Scottish Biography. By W. 
ANDERSON. 12mo. 10s. 

Supplement to the Memoirs of the late 
Bishop of Norwich. By the Rev. H. 
Batuurst, Archdeacon of Norwich. 
8vo. 8s. 

Memoir of Dr. Hope, by Mrs. Hope. 
Edited by Dr. Grant. Post 8vo. 7s. 


Politics and Statistics. 


Ireland and the Irish Church. By Vis- 
count LirrorD. 12mo. 4s. 

Review of the American Apology for 
Negro Slavery. By James GRAHAME. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Travels and Topography. 

Wiuts’s Canadian Scenery. 2 vols. 
4to. 31. 38. 

Travels in Kashmere, Ladak, and Is- 
kardo. By G. T. Viens, F.G.S. 2 vols. 
8vo. 368. 

FisHer’s Rhine, Italy, and Greece. 
2nd series, 4to. 25s. 

My Last Tour and First Work ; ora 
Visit to the Baths of Wildbad. By Lady 
Vavasour, 8vo. 128, 

Belgium since the Revolution 1830. 
By the Rev. W. Trottope. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Memoir of India, Affghanistaun, and 
Cabul. By J. Harzan. Post 8vo. 6. 

Old River ; or Chronicles of the Rhine. 
By Capt. Knox. 12mo. 5s. 

CaNDLER’s Notes on Hayti. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

The History of Buckinghamshire, Part 
IV. By Dr. Lipscoms. 

New Guide to Ipswich. By J. Wop- 
DERSPOON. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Hand-Book of Manchester. By 
B, Love. 


Poetry. 


THomson’s Seasons, Illustrated; and 
Edited by Botton Corney. Square 
8vo. 21s. 

The Christian Pilgrim, a Poem of Pales- 
tine. By Epmunp Peet Boncuurca. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Edwin the Fair, an Historical Drama. 
By Henry Taytor, Author of “ Philip 
Von Artevelde,’’ Fep. 7s. 

Thoughts in Rhyme, on the Hope of 
Resurrection, and the Bishopric of Jeru- 
salem. By E. Morse. 12mo. 5s. 

Britain, a Poem, and other Miscella- 
neous Pieces. By James Green. 12mo, 
3s. 


Novels and Tales. 


The Manceuvring Mother, by the Au- 
thor of the ‘‘ History of a Flirt.’’ 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Peregrine Bunce, or Finished at Last. 
By the late TuHropore Hoox. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Hungarian Castle. By Miss Par- 
DOE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Tales of the Braganza. By T. H. Us- 
BORNE. Royal 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Salamandrine; or, Love and Immor- 
tality. By C. Mackay. Post 8vo. 5s. 

The Palfrey, a Love Story of Old Times. 
By L. Hunt. 8vo. 5s. 

Bizarre Fables. By ArntHurn WaAL- 
BRIDGE. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

La Petite Chouannarie. By A. F. Rio. 
8vo0. 7s. 6d. 

Pictures of Popular People. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Random  Recollections.”’ 
Royal 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Paris Estafette ; or, Pilferings from 
the Paris and Dover Post Bag. 12mo. 6s. 
Divinity. 

Illustrations of the Liturgy and Ritual 
of the Church of England. By James 
Brocpen, M.A. 3 vols. p. 8vo. 275. 

Virrinca’s Synagogue and the Church, 
condensed from the Original Latin. By 
J. L. BERNARD. 8vo. 78. Gd. 

Admonition to the Nobility and People 
of England and Ireland, by Cardinal 
Allen, A.p. 1588, reprinted. 12mo. 6s. 

Plain Parochial Sermons on Important 
Subjects. By the Rev. W. Buswett, 
B. A. 12mo. 6s. 

BenTALt’s Lectures on the Liturgy. 
2nd series, crown 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

The Practical Psalmist. 


By J. F. 
Luioyp. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


On the Use and Value of the Writings 
of the Ancient Fathers. By the Rev. C. 
W. Woopnovuse, 4s. 
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The Seven Churches of Asia. By the 
Rev. Joun A, Watzace. Fep. 3s. 

Book of Proverbs Explained and Illus- 
trated. By the Rev. B. Nicnoxts, M.A. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Esther and her People, Ten Sermons, 
By the Rev. Joun Hucues. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Village Lectures upon certain of the 
Homilies of the Church of England. By 
the Rev. W. C. Down1neG, B.A. 12mo. 
38. 6d, 

Theory and Desirableness of Revivals. 
By the Rev. A. Barnes, with an Intro- 
ductory Preface by the Hon. and Rev. 
B. W. Noex. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Three Sermons on the Church, preach- 
ed in Lent. By the Lorp BisHor or 
Lonpon. Witha preface by the Rev. 
A. CampBELL, M.A. 6d. 


Arts and Sciences. 


Book of the Farm. By H. StEpHEns. 
Vol. 1. royal 8vo. 30s. 

Transactions of the Institute of British 
Architects. vol. 1. pt. 2, 4to. 24s. 

Transactions of the Linnean Society. 
Vol. 19, pt. 1. 4to. 18s. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society. 
Vol. 3, pt. 1. 4to. 12s. coloured 14s. 

A Treatise on the Elementary Proper- 


‘ties of the Ellipse. By the Duke or 


SomeERSET. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

CHAMBERS’ Educational Course— 
Treatise of Mathematics. By A. BELL. 
2 vols. 12mo, 8s. 


Natural History. 


Monographia Anaplurorum Britannie. 
By Henry Denny. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Botanical Looker-out among the 
Wild Flowers of England and Wales. 
By Epwin Lers. F.L.S. Post 8vo. 
78. 6d. 

The Little Book of Nature. By the 
‘Rev. T. Witson. Sq. 64mo. 6s. 6d. 


Medicine. 


The Spas of England. By Dr. Gran- 
VILLE. 2 vols. post @vo. 24s, 

On Diseases of the Scalp. By Joun 
E. ExicusEn. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Animal Chemistry in its applications 
to Physiology and Pathology. By Justus 
Liesic, M.D. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Commentaries on Medicine. 
A. CricuTon. 8vo. 9s. 

On the Climate of the South of Devon. 
By T. SHapter, M.D. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

On the Irritation of the Spinal Nerve. 
By Evans Rraporg, M.D. F.L.S. Post 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

On Spinal Diseases. 
SON. 8vo. 5s. 

The Two Dangerous Diseases of Eng- 
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By Sir 


By J. Rosert- 
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land—Consumption and Apoplexy. By 
Row tanpD East. 5s. 

On the Cure of Diseases by Water, 
Air, Exercise, &c. By Dr. Wison. 
4s. 6d. 

On Cases cured by Cold Water. By 
E. S. Aspy. 4s. 6d. 

'On Hastings as a Resort for Invalids. 
By J. Macxness. Fep. 8vo. 48, 
Bibliography. 

Bibliotheca Grenvilliana; or Bibliogra- 
phical Notices of rare and curious Books, 
forming part of the Library of the Right 
Hon. T. Grenville; by J. T. Payne and 
H. Foss. 2 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. 


Heraldry. 


A General Armoury of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. By J. Burke and J. 
B. Burke. Royal 8vo. 2/, 2s. 

Language. 

A Practical Introduction to the German 
Language. By Heinricu APEL. 12mo. 
5s. Gd. 

Glossary of Provincial Words of Wiit- 
shire. By J. Y. AKERMAN, 12mo. 38. 

Fine Arts. 

Morrison’s Views of Haddon Hall. 

Folio. 41. 4s. coloured 101. 108. 


Drawing Book of the School of Design, 
Part 1. 3s. Gd. 





Preparing for Publication. 


Letters of the Cornwallis Family, temp. 
James and Charles I. from the originals 
in the archives of Brome and Culford, 
Edited by Lorp BRAayBROOKE. 





THE PARKER SOCIETY. 


May 31. The first general meeting of 
the society was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Lord Ashley, M.P. in the chair. 
The report stated that the design of the 
society was made publicly known in July 
1840; and, a sufficient number of sup- 
porters having been obtained, the society 
was formed, and the plan finally arranged 
on the 17th of November. ‘The number 
of members increased with a rapidity un- 
precedented in the history of any similar 
enterprise; and the subscription for 1841 
being closed immediately after the 28th 
of February, it was found that 4,173 
copies of the works published by the 
society had been subscribed for. The 
works had been printed at the Pitt Press 
of the University of Cambridge, and con- 
siderable editorial pains had been be- 
stowed upon them. In December the 
council had the pleasure of delivering 
two volumes, containing the Works of 
Bishop Ridley and Archbishop Sandys. 
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Those of Bishop Pilkington and Roger 
Hutchinson had since been completed. 
The writings of three of these authors 
had never before been printed in a col- 
lectedform. Inthe whole they contained 
nearly 2,200 pages. On closing the list 
for the present year, 1842, the council 
were gratified to find that more than 
6,000 subscriptions had been paid. The 
works in preparation were the following : 
—1l. The examinations and writings of 
Archdeacon Philpot. 2. A volume of 
letters written by Bishops Jewell, Horne, 
Cox, and others, after their return from 
exile, in the early part of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Burnet and Strype 
speak of the value and interest of the 
whole of these letters, but they have 
printed very few of them. About 150 
letters would, in the intended volume for 
1842, be presented to the subscribers in 
an English translation, made from tran- 
scripts preserved at Zurich, authenticated 
by M. Gerold von Meyer von Knonan, 
the keeper of the archives of that city. 
They were presented to the Parker So- 
ciety by the Rev. John Hunter, of Bath, 
who procured them at his own expense.— 
3. A portion of the writings of Thomas 
Becon, prebendary of Canterbury and 
chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer, re- 
printed from the edition of his works, 
published under his own superintendence, 
A.D. 1563, and dedicated to Archbishop 
Parker.—4. The writings of Archbishop 
Grindall, or those of Dean Nowell, were 
intended to form a publication for 1842, 
and many other volumes of standard 
works were in preparation. By the sup- 
port already given, a work, deemed 
hitherto impracticable, had been brought 
into active operation; and by steady per- 
severance in the same course for a few 
years, a general knowledge of the princi- 
ples and doctrines held and taught by 
Cranmer, Ridley, Parker, Whitgift, and 
their learned and venerable coadjutors, 
would be widely diffused, and rendered 
accessible to every member of the church 
of England. The Bishop of Chester 
moved the adoption of the report. From 
the auditors’ report it appeared that the 
receipts during the year, in subscriptions 
and donations, amounted to6,813/. 17s.2d. 
The disbursements, including the edito- 
rial expenses, printing, &c. left a balance 
in favour of the society of 70/. 19s. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
June 29. The four prizes of fifteen 
guineas each, given by the Members of 
Parliament for the University to the two 
Bachelors of Arts not of sufficient stand- 
ing to take the degree of M.A. and the 
two Undergraduates having resided not 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XVIII. 
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less than seven terms, who compose the 
best dissertations in Latin prose, were 
awarded as follow : — 

Bachelors.—Subject, ‘‘ Sanctiusque ac 
reverentius visum de Actis Deorum cre- 
dere quam scire.’’—Charles John Ellicot, 
B.A. St. John’s ; and Reginald Walpole, 
B.A. Caius. 

Undergraduates.—Subject, ‘‘ Argentum 
et aurum propitii an irati Dii negaverint 
dubito.”»—John Julius Stutzer, Trinity ; 
and Thomas Ramsbotham, Christ’s. 

July 2. The festivities attendant on 
the Installation of the Duke of Northum- 
berland as Chancellor of this University, 
were commenced with a Sermon preached 
at Great St. Mary’s church by the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, in aid of the funds 
of Addenbrooke’s Hospital. In the even- 
ing a grand selection of sacred music was 
performed in the same edifice. 

On Sunday July 3, morning service 
was performed in the same church in the 
presence of the Duke of Northumberland 
and a very large congregation of the dis- 
tinguished visitors, when the sermon was 
preached by Professor Whewell, and after 
the sermon the usual Commemoration of 
the Benefactors to the University was 
read: followed by an Anthem composed 
by Mr. John Larkin Hopkins, organist 
of Rochester cathedral, as an exercise for 
the degree of Bachelor of Music. In the 
afternoon a sermon was preached by the 
Lord Bishop of London. There was a 
cathedral service at King’s college chapel 
in the afternoon, and a cathedral service 
at Trinity college chapel in the evening. 
A promenade on King’s College lawn, 
Clare Hall Piece, and in the grounds of 


Trinity and St. John’s colleges, egded 
the proceedings of the day. 
July 4. At10a.m. a procession of 


horsemen left the town-to meet the Duke 
of Wellington, who came together with 
the Earl and Countess De la Warr from 
their seat at Bourn Hall. The Chan- 
cellor this morning held a levee at St. 
John’s Lodge, at which were presented :— 

Dukes.—Cambridge, Wellington, Buc- 
cleuch. 

Marquesses.—Ormonde, Exeter. 

Earls.—Powis, Eldon, Bandon, Rosse, 
Beverley, Nelson. 

Viscounts.—Clive, Feilding, Dupplin. 

Archbishops.—Canterbury, Armagh. 

Bishops.—London, Carlisle, St. Da- 
vid’s, Winchester, Bangor, and Dr. Tom- 
linson, Bishop elect of Gibraltar. 

Lords.—Lyndhurst, Holmesdale, Lou- 
vaine, Strangford, Prudhoe, E. Bruce, 
A. Loftus, Ossulston. 

The Vice Chancellor of England, Sir 
David Brewster, Sir R. H. Inglis, &c. &c. 
together with several —— dis- 
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tinction, the Heads of Houses and Pro- 
fessors, and nearly three hundred reve- 
rend gentlemen and other graduates of 
the University. 

At half past 12 the Chancellor arrived 
in procession at the Senate House, wear- 
ing a magnificent robe of black damask 
silk, embroidered with gold. There were 
about 500 ladies, and from 1,000 to 1,200 
gentlemen in the Senate House. About 
2 o’clock the Public Orator, the Rev. 
James Crick, commenced his Oration in 
Latin, previously to presenting the seve- 
ral candidates for honorary degrees. It 
occupied nearly an hour in delivery. 
Those admitted to honorary degrees were 
as follow : 

Honorary Doctors of Civil Law. 
H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G- 
Dukeof Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.G- 
George, Earl of Beverley. 
Lawrence, Earl of Rosse. 
Count Kielmaunsegge, Hanov. Minister. 
Baron Gersdorff, Saxon Minister. 
Edward, Viscount Clive. 
Thomas, Lord Walsingham. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Launcelot Shadwell, 
. Vice-Chancellor of England. 


Honorary Masters of Arts. 


Sir Watkin W. Wynn, Bart. M.P. 

Sir William Heygate, Bart. 

Sir Charles M. Clarke, Bart. M.D. 

Lt.-Gen. Sir A. F. Barnard, K.B. 

Doctor of Divinity, ad Eund. 

The Right Hon. and Most Rev. John 
George, Archbishop of Armagh, Pri- 
mate of Ireland, Prelate of the Order 
of St. Patrick, D.D. Oxford. 

Doctors of Civil Law, ad Eund. 

His Excellency Edward Everett, Ameri- 
can Minister, LL.D. Dublin. 

His Excellency le Chevalier Bunsen, 
Prussian Minister, D.C.L. Oxf. 

James, Earl of Bandon, D.C.L. Oxf. 

John, Earl of Eldon, D.C.L. Oxf. 

Viscount Strangford, D.C.L. Oxf. 

The Hon. W. C. Talbot, Oxf. 

Major-Gen. Sir W. M. Gomm, K.C.B. 

Samuel Moore Kyle, D.C.L. Archdeacon 
of Cork. 

James Mac Cullagh. 

Masters of Arts, ad Eund. 

Fred. M. R. Barker, Oriel coll. Oxf. 

John M. Barlow, Winchester coll. Oxf. 

Moses Mitchell, Magdalen Hall, Oxf. 

Archibald Hamilton, M.A. Dublin. 

Doctor of Music ad Eund. 

Benj. Blyth, Mus. Doc., Oxford. 

In the afternoon the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. Archdall, gave a grand entertainment 
in the hall at Emmanuel College. The 
tables were laid for 150 persons, among 
whom, besides the most of those already 
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mentioned, were the Duke of Cleveland, 
the Marquess Camden, the Marquess of 
Northampton, the Earl of Devon, &c. &c. 

In the evening Professor Walmisley 
gave a grand miscellaneous Concert in 
the Senate House. 

July 5. This morning the doors of 
the Senate House were opened at an 
early hour, andin the course of a few 
minutes every part of it was densely 
crowded. The seats appropriated to the 
ladies presented one of the most brilliant 
scenes ever witnessed. The area was 
crowded with Masters of Arts, and the 
galleries with Undergraduates and gen- 
tlemen. At eleven the noble Chancellor, 
attended by the Vice-Chancellor, and 
preceded by the Esquire Bedells, with 
their silver maces, took his place on the 
Throne, and was welcomed with strains 
of delightful music, which were succeeded 
by the most deafening shouts of applause. 
Immediately after the Chancellor had 
taken his seat, several Doctors in Divinity 
were created by the Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Doctor ‘Turton: as were also 
two Doctors in Medicine, by the Regius 
Professor of Physic, Dr. Haviland. The 
Chancellor then proceeded to distribute 
the prizes,—Mr. Maine, of Pembroke, 
Mr. Clark of Trinity, and Mr. Druce, 
of St. Peter’s reciting their respective 
exercises (see our last number, p. 76), 
which excited loud and long continued 
applause. These proceedings occupied 
the time till one o’clock, when “‘ The In- 
stallation Ode’? by the Rev. Thomas 
Whytehead, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s, 
set to music by Professor Walmisley, 
commenced. Regarded both as a lite- 
rary and a musical composition, this Ode 
merits the highest praise, and throughout 
the performance the Senate House rang 
with enthusiastic applause. The opening 
Chorus ‘‘ Fling the gates of music wide,’’ 
is of the most inspiring character, and 
was given with great energy and precision. 
Madame Caradori Allan was in beautiful 
voice, and sang in the most exquisite and 
thrilling style. Miss Maria B. Hawes 
and Miss Birch were extremely felicitous, 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Hobbs sang the 
various parts allotted to them with excel- 
lent taste and delightful pathos. 

A féte champetre afterwards took place 
in the gardens of St. John’s; and in the 
evening a concert in the Senate House. 

July 6. The oratorio of the Messiah 
was performed in the morning at Great 
St. Mary’s church; and in the evening a 
ball was held in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE PROMOTION OF SCIENCE. 
The meeting of this institution was this 
year held at Manchester, where the Ge- 
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neral Committee assembled on the 22d of 
June. Inthe report received from the 
Council it was stated, in addition to vari- 
ous matters of routine or minor import- 
ance, that the Queen has been ‘pleased to 
appropriate to the use of the Association 
the building in Richmond Park, formerly 
occupied as a Royal Observatory, but re- 
cently dismantled. The possession of that 
building will afford facilities for the pro- 
secution of experimental inquiries in the 
physical sciences, for which its locality is 
peculiarly suitable, and it will be further 
useful as a place of reception for the in- 
struments, apparatus, books, and other 
property of the Association. 

The following Officers were appointed :— 

President—Lord Francis Egerton, M.P. Vice- 
Presidents—John Dalton, D.C.L., F.R.S.; The 
Hon. and Very Rev. William Herbert, LL.D., 
Dean of Manchester; W. C. Henry, M.D., 
F.R.S,; Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart.; the 
Rev. Prof. Sedgwick, M.A., F.R.S. General 
Secretaries—R. {. Murchison, esq. F.R.S. Pres. 
G. S.; Lieut.-Col. Sabine, F.R.S. Assistant 
General Secretary—John Phillips, F.R.S. Ge- 
neral Treasurer—John Taylor, F.R.S. Local 
Secretaries for the Meeting—Peter Clare, 
F.R.A.S.; William Fleming, M.D.; James 
Heywood, F.R.S. Local easurer for the 
Meeting—Rev. John James Tayler, B.A. As- 
sistant Local Secretary—S. E. Cottam, F.R.A.S. 

The following were the localities and 
Presidents of the several Sections :— 

A.—Mathematical and Physical Science.— 
Royal Institution. The Very Rev. G. Pea- 
cock, Dean of Ely. 

B.—Chemistry and peor Gh. and 
Phil. Society. John Dalton, D.C.L. 

C.—Geology and Physical _Geography.— 
Atheneum. R. I. Murchison, Pres. GS. 

D.—Zoology and Botany.—Mechanics’ In- 
stitution. ‘The Dean of Manchester. 

E.—Medical Science.—Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion. Edward Holme, M.D. 

F.—Statistics.— Assembly Rooms. G. W. 
Wood. M.P.- 

G.—Mechanical Science.—Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution. Rev. Prof. Willis. 

Prof. Phillips read the programme, 
which only differed from those of former 
years in making provision for Sectional 
Evening Meetings when there was a heavy 
arrear of business. No general excursions 
were arranged ; but it was stated that the 
proprietors of the Bolton Railway would 
send special trains on Monday and Wed- 
nesday, for those who wished to visit the 
fossil trees on the Bolton line. ; 

At the General Mee ting on the evening 
of Thursday June 23, Prof. Whewell, the 
President of last year, resigned the chair 
to Lord Francis Egerton, who delivered 
a very pleasipg and eloquent address. 

Our sp @ ce will not allow us to particu- 
larise th e proceedings of the sections, but 
we hall specify the more important of 
the objects of their consideration in the 
recommendations which they made for 
m oney grants, which were as follow :— 

Section A.—For an additional year’s 
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hourly meteorological observations at Ply- 
mouth, 50/.—One year’s additional obser- 
vations at Plymouth with Mr. Whewell’s 
anenometer, 10/.—One year’s additional 
meteorological observations at Unst, 35/.— 
Publication of the British Association Cata- 
logue of Stars, 550/.—Improvements of 
anemometers at Edinburgh and Plymouth, 
151.—One year’s additional meteorological 
observations at Inverness, €0/.—Observa- 
tions on the anomalous tides of the east 
coast of Scotland, 120/.—Revision of the 
nomenclature of stars, 32/.—Reduction of 
meteorological observations, 75/.—Trans- 
lation of foreign scientific memoirs, 50/. 
—For simuitaneous magnetical and me- 
teorological observations, 89/. 11s.—For 
completing the reduction of stars for the 
extensionof the Astr. Society’s Catalogue, 
251.—For observing and discussing the 
observations at Plymouth, made with 
Osler’s anemometer, 20/.—Instruments 
employed by Prof. Forbes, 40/.—For con- 
structing a self-recording meteorological 
apparatus, to be placed in the Association 
Observatory at Kew, 50/.—For conduct- 
ing experiments with captive balloons, by 
the Rev. Dr. Robinson and a committee, 
250l.—For upholding the establishment in 
the Kew Observatory, 200/.—Experi- 
ments on the action of different gases on 
the spectrum, by Sir D. Brewster, 40/.— 
Total, 1,7112. lls.— Section B.—For re- 
marks on the chemistry and physiology of 
respiration and digestion, by Prof. T. 
Graham and a committee, 60/.—For ex- 
amining the gases evolved from iron fur- 
naces, with a view to the economy of fuel, 
by Dr. Lyon Playfair, &c., 50/.—Chemi- 
cal history of tannin, by Dr. Kane, &c., 
107.—Chemical history and origin of the 
colouring materials used in -the arts, by 
Dr. Kane, &c., 10/.—Researches in the 
amount of oxidation in the rails of railways, 
by Mr. R. Mallet, 207.—Total, 150/.— 
Section C.—For the further illustration 
by engravings of a report on British fos- 
sil reptiles, by Prof. Owen, 407.—Colour- 
ed drawings of railway excavations, 200/. 
—Registering the shocks of earthquakes 
in the British islands, 100/.—For unco- 
vering the lower new red sandstone, at 
Collyhurst, near Manchester, by Mr. 
Binney, 10/.—For experiments on the 
temperature of mines in Ireland, by Ma- 
jor Portlock, 10/.—Total, 360/.—Section 
D.—For printing a report on zoological 
nomenclature, by Mr. H. E. Strickland 
and a committee, 10/.—Experiments on 
vitality of seeds, by the same, 16/. 148. 
—Researches on marine testacea, by Mr. 
Peach, 10/.—For continuing researches on 
the preservation of animal and vegetable 
substances, by Mr. Babington and Mr. 
Garnons, 6/.—For preparing a report on 
British fossil mammalia, by Prof. Owen, 
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100/.—For illustrating undescribed spe- 
cies of anopleura, 25/.—For preparing re- 
port on the radiata and mollusca of the 
f®gean and Red Seas, by E. Forbes, esq. 
100/.—Researches with the dredge on the 
marine zoology of Great Britain, 50/.— 
Inquiries regarding the varieties of the 
human race, 5/.—Total, 3227. 14s.— 
Section E.—Researches on asphyxia, by 
Prof. Sharpey and Mr. John Erichsen, 
401.—Researches on the physiological 
operation of medicinal agents, by Dr. C. 
J. B. Williams and Mr. James Blake, 40/. 
—-Total, 80/.=Section F.—Continuation 
of reports on vital statistics, by Col. 
Sykes, &c., 150/.—Section G.—For com- 
pleting experiments on the forms of ships, 
by Sir J. Robison and Mr. J. S. Russell, 
100/.—Reduction of above 20,000 obser- 
vations on the forms of ships, by the same, 
100/.—For procuring Mori’s instrument 
for measuring velocity, and for completing 
the trial of the constant indicator, 1007.— 
Continuing experiments on the strength 
of materials, by Mr. E. Hodgkinson, 
100/7.—For experiments to ascertain whe- 
ther any and what changes take place in 
the internal constitution of metals, when 
exposed to continual vibration and con- 
cusison, as in the case of the axles of lo- 
comotive engines, by Mr. Fairbairn anda 
committee, 150/.—For acquiring the ap- 
paratus used by Mr. Bunsen in collecting 
gases from iron furnaces, to aid in prepar- 
ing reports on the smelting of iron, 154.— 
Total, 565/. 
Summary of Grants. 

£1711 11 

150 0 

360 0 
ereeeres 322 14 
cocccece 80 0 
150 O 
565 0 


Section A 


ereeteeree 
Qeerreree 


ried Loko len 





Total ......2. £3339 5 

The following Reports on different 
branches of Science have been requested 
to be prepared for the next meeting of 
the Association :— 

On photography and its applications, by 
Mr. Fox Talbot—On physical optics (a 
second report), by Rev. Prof. Lloyd— 
On the structure and colours of clouds, 
by Mr. John Phillips and a committee— 
On the progress made by the German 
Meteorological Association, by Dr. La- 
mont, of Munich—On the analogy be- 
tween deposits of peat and beds of coal, 
by Dr. Fleming—On the laws of divi- 
sional structure in rocks derivable from 
observation, by Mr. John Phillipsp—On 
the structure and uses of the Palpi of the 
Archnide, by Mr. John Blackwall—On 
the zoology of New Zealand, by Mr, J. 
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E. Gray—On the habits of the Caprimul- 
gide, by Mr. J. Gould—On the present 
state of knowledge of the art of smelting 
iron (three reports), from Mr. A. Hill for 
South Wales, Mr. Gibbon for the Mid. 
land Counties, and Professor Gordon for 
Scotland—On the consumption ‘of fuel 
and the prevention of smoke, by Mr. 
Fairbairn and a committee. 

It was also resolved ‘‘ That the Presi- 
dent and officers of the British Associa- 
tion, with the assistance of the Marquess 
of Northampton, the Dean of Ely, Sir 
John Herschel, and Francis Baily, 
esq., be appointed a committee to make 
application to Government to undertake 
the publication of the Catalogue of Stars 
in the Histoire Céleste of Lalande, and of 
Lacaille’s Catalogue of the Stars in the 
Southern Hemisphere, which have been 
reduced and prepared for publication at 
the expense of the British Association ; 
and that the President and Council of the 
Royal Society be requested to support 
this application.’’—To this committee was 
also referred the consideration of the steps 
to be taken for securing a publication of 
the valuable results obtained through the 
assistance of the Association, by the com- 
mittee (Sir J. Robison and Mr. J. S. 
Russell) who have investigated the forms 
of Ships. 

The Treasurer then read the account 
of the tickets issued and the sums they 
produced. 

Old Life Members 303. £. 
Old Annual Members 76...+..060. 90 
New Life Members 169.........+ 845 
New Annual Members 376......+0 752 
Foreign Members 28. 

Sectional Admissions 33........+. 33 


Ladies’ Tickets 331.....0.sesee00 331 
Sale of books and book compositions 110 
Total......£2161 


There were 300 more members present 
than assembled last year at Plymouth. 

The chair was taken at the General 
Meeting, in the evening, by the Dean of 
Manchester, when the usual votes of 
thanks were passed. Much interest was 
excited by the presence of the three great 
astronomers, Prof. Bessel, Sir John 
Herschel, and Sir William Hamilton, who 
sat together on the platform. 

On the whole, the meeting went off 
with great spirit: the public institutions, 
and many private manufacturing estab- 
lishments, were open to the members, 
railway carriages were at their disposal for 
excursions, and altogether the utmost li- 
berality and good feeling were manifested, 
not only in the general arrangements, but 
in the welcome given by all to the Asso~ 
ciation, At the dinner on Saturday, the 
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speech of the President, Lord Francis 
Egerton, in proposing the health of the 
American Minister, Mr. Everett, and that 
of Mr. Everett in reply, were excellent— 
for the large, liberal, and generous sym- 
pathies which characterized them. The 
Dean of Ely, too, caught up the spirit of 
the scene, and worthily welcomed the dis- 
tinguished foreigners present—the illus- 
trious astronomer Bessel, the mathema- 
tician Jacobi, the scientific traveller Er- 
man, ‘Prof. Frisiani, Count Keyserling, 
and others—and Prof. Sedgwick, with ex- 
cellent tactand taste, adverted, from thesta- 
tue of the venerable Dalton by Chantrey, to 
the fact that the philosopher and the artist 
rose to the proud eminence of their fame 
from the humbler classes, and then to the 
humbler classes themselves ; and he let 
“his smile of gladness and his voice of 
cheerfulness” be felt and heard by the 
thousand artizans, crowded in the dark 
streets and alleys of the town in which 
the Association was assembled—men, as 
he said, whose brows were smeared with 
dirt, and whose hands were black with 
smoke, but whose intelligence and moral 
principles, as he had seen proof that day, 
were worthy of all respect, though but few 
among them could ever hope to rise be- 
yond comparative poverty and obscurity. 

It was determined that the meeting of 
next year shall be at Cork, and the Earl 
of Rosse is nominated for President. It 
is to take place in August, the precise 
time to be fixed by the Council. 


— 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 


May 24. The anniversary of this So- 
ciety was held in the Museum, Soho- 
square, the Bishop of Norwich, the Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The Secretary an- 
nounced several donations to the herba- 
rium and library, including a specimen of 
an extraordinary length of the bark of the 
cinnamon tree, and copies of the Transac- 
tions of various scientific bodies of 
Europe. The report stated that the 
Council had had under their serious con- 
sideration the financial affairs of the 
Society. The cost of the collections and 
library of Linneus, together with those 
of the first President, Sir James Edward 
Smith, purchased of the executors of the 
latter in 1828, amounted to 3,000/. Of 
this sum about 1,500/. was then raised by 
subscription ; and to meet the remainder, 
a debt on bonds was incurred, which now 
amounted to 1,300/., paying interest at 
5 per cent. In consequence partly of 
that amount of interest, and partly of a 
diminution in the annual receipts, there 
had been accumulated within the last few 
years a further debt of about 5007, With 
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a view to supply the deficiency, the coun- 
cil proposed a general subscription, which 
they trusted would reach such an amount 
as to meet the present liabilities. The 
sum of 600/. had already been contri- 
buted—amongst the donors being the 
Bishop of Norwich, 50/.; the Duke of 
Northumberland, 50/.; the Duke of 
Somerset, 267. 5s. The receipts during 
the year amounted to 785/., and the ex- 
penditure left a balance with the trea- 
surer of 23/.; but there were outstanding 
debts to the amount of 607/. 13s. 5d, 





PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


May 17. The first annual meeting of 
‘The Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain’? was held at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, Strand, when the chair 
was taken by Wm. Allen, Esq. F.R.S. 
The report of the council referred to the 
circumstances which originated the insti- 
tution, from the zealous stand taken by 
the chemists and druggists against the 
introduction of Mr. Hawes’s Medical 
Reform BiJl. The amount received for 
conducting this opposition was 512é, 
10s. 4d. whilst the expenditure was 
3651, 17s. 5d. leaving a balance in the 
hands of the treasurer of 145/. 12s. 11d, 
at the disposal of the subscribers to that 
fund. The number, intelligence, and in- 
fluence of the members afforded ample 
proof that such a society was needed, and 
that its principles were sound. They had 
been in communication with the Govern- 
ment, from whom they had received an 
assurance that no measure should be in- 
troduced into Parliament affecting the 
chemists and druggists, without due no- 
tice to the President; and an interview 
had been held with the College of Phy- 
sicians upon the subject of the examina- 
tion of all future chemists and druggists, 
in which the council of the society had 
signified their intention of claiming the 
privilege of possessing the control of the 
same, should it be included in any legis- 
lative measure. The receipts since the 
formation of the society in the spring of 
last year were 5,165/. 9s. 2d. whilst the 
total expenditure was 1,147/. 148. 7d. 
leaving a balance of 4,017/. 14s. 7d. of 
which 2,991/. 5s. had been expended in 
the purchase of 3,000/. stock in the 
Three-and-a-half per Cent. Consols, and 
1,026/. 9s. 7d. remained in the hands of 
the treasurer. There was received in the 
past year from 12 life members, 252/.; 
from 656 members, of which 467 were 
country, and 189 town, 1,377/. 12s.; and 
from 266 associates, of which 163 were 
country, and 103 town, 279/. 6s. In the 
present year there had been received from 
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two life members 42/.; from 982 mem- 
bers, of which 780 were country, and 202 
town, 2,062/. 4s. ; and 976 associates, of 
which 780 were country, and 196 town, 
1,024/. 16s. There had also been trans- 
ferred to the society the amount of the 
fund from the Druggists’ Association, in 
1815, of 7752. New Three-and-a-Half per 
Cents, and there is a remaining sum of 
50/. with dividends now due, of 46/. 3s. 3d. 
to be transferred. With regard to the 
benevolent fund, in order to ensure its 
operations upon a safe and permanent 
basis, it had been thought necessary not 
to allow it to come into operation till its 
income amounted to 300/. per annum, 
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and the council had invested 500/. in the 
names of trustees for this especial pur- 
pose. The library and museum, as well 
as the evening meetings, were proceeding 
satisfactorily, and the council had adopted 
as their plan for the school of pharmacy, 
lectures by Dr. A. T. Thomson, on medi. 
cal botany and materia medica; Mr. 
George Fownes, on chemistry ; and Mr. 
Redwood, on pharmacy. The plan for 
examination to be adopted after July 1 
was also read, and it was stated that after 
this date any person desirous of being 
admitted a member must undergo that 
examination. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


NEW CHURCHES. 


June 17. The new Chapel of Ease at 
Woking was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. It is situated 
about two miles and a half from the 
village. 

June 18. Trinity Church, Taunton, 
was consecrated on Saturday last by the 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, in the absence of 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells. The font, 
of Painswick stone, executed by Long, 
from a design by Derich, of Oxford, was 
presented by a lady of the neighbourhood. 
The communion table is of unusual size, 
and of a gothic design in oak. The com- 
munion plate, consisting of a flagon, two 
chalices, and two patens, is the gift of 
Alexander Adair, esq. of Heatherton Park, 
and various other benefactors have con- 
tributed the necessary furniture. The 
patronage is vested in the Lord Bishop cf 
Bath. and Wells, and his successors, for 
ever; the endowment fund is vested in 
the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty ; 
the repair fund is vested in four trustees : 
and half the seats (1200 in number) are 
free and unappropriate. 

June 20. The church of St. John’s, 
Blindley Heath, Godstone, was consecra- 
ted by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
This church has been raised on a site 
bestowed by Sir W. W. Pepys, Bart. It 
will contain nearly 300 persons, erected 
under the superintendence of I. Which- 
cord, esq. architect, Maidstone, by Mr. 
Constable, builder, Penshurst. It is in 
the simple style of the early English, with 
lancet windows, and a small tower, sur- 
mounted by a plain spire, and the walls 
built in rough courses of the durable 
stone from the summit of Tilburstow Hill. 
It is gratifying to state that nearly the 
whole of the stone was carried gratui- 
tously by the farmers of the neighbour- 


hood. The chancel is formed to three 
sides of a hexagon, with ornamented com- 
partments for the usual inscriptions ; it 
has ground glass windows rimmed with 
coloured slips, and a solid oaken table 
and chair, gratuitously carved. A hand- 
some stone font was presented by James 
Legrew, esq. The communion-plate and 
other fittings, are the gifts of individuals. 
The whole expense is estimated at 1,600/. 

June 24. The new Episcopal Chapel 
at Southend was consecrated by the Bishop 
of London. It contains sittings for 500 
persons, and was erected at a cost of 2000/. 

A Church Built in a Day.—The pa- 
rishioners of Rhynie, co. Aberdeen, who 
had heen denied by the lordly possessor 
of the soil (the Duke of Gordon) a rood 
of land on which to erect a tabernacle for 
the worship- of God, at length, recently 
through the kindness of H. L. Lumsden, 
esq. secured a resting place on the con- 
fines of the adjoining parish of Auchindoir. 
All that now remained to be done was to 
get the sanction of the General Assembly ; 
and this was given in a way that marked 
its sympathy with the petitioners. On 
13th of June, at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, a party in charge of 30 horses pro- 
ceeded to the woods, to bring the timber 
that had been cut for the purpose. Others 
repaired to the hills to fetch the stones 
that had been made ready, and by the 
time the materials reached the appointed 
site, a large company of masons and car- 
penters from the parish of Rhynie and 
surrounding districts had assembled. 
Every one seemed animated with an ar- 
dour in the cause. Their labour was 
gratuitous — their enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. The erection rapidly proceeded, 
and by eight o’clock in the evening, a 
large, well-executed, and commodious 
church was nearly prepared for the as- 
sembling of a congregation. 
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RARE GREEK AND ROMAN COINS. 

The sale of the fine numismatic collec- 
tion of the late Rev. G. F. Nott, D.D., 
Canon of Winchester, took place June 9, 
at Mr. Leigh Sotheby’s rooms, in Wel- 
lington-street, commencing on the 30th 
June, and lasting for nine days. 

By the dispersion of this collection, 
which contained a complete and remark- 
ably fine series of Roman coins, we are 
glad to say that many of its rarest gems 
have become the property of the nation, 
and are gone to enrich the fine collection 
at the British Museum. Some of the 
extremest rarities brought very high prices, 
whilst the average prices of the whole 
collection, which netted nearly 2,000/. 
though seriatim not large in amount,’ are 
considered to have been good. We have 
space to enumerate only a few of the 
principal lots with their prices :— 


Greek and Roman Gold. 


Lot 39. Cornelia, L. MANLI. PRO. Q., 
head of Pallas, helmet winged; Rev. x. 
SVLLA. IMP. figure in a quadriga, crowned 
by Victory, 192. 10s. 

Lot 185. Pompeia, MAG. PIVs. IMP. 
ITER., head of Sextus Pompey in a wreath 
of oak; R. PRAEF. CLAS. ET. ORA. MARIT. 
EX. S. C., heads of Pompey the Great and 
his son Cnaeivs, facing each other, behind 
a lituus and a tripod, 10/. 

Lot 492. Jul. Cesar (restored coin by 
Trajan) R. Imp. CAES. TRAIAN. AUG. 
GER. DAC. P. F. REST., Venus standing, 
leaning upon a column, holding a helmet 
and a spear transversely, 9/7. 15s. 

Lot 375. Vibia, head of Bacchus, 
crowned with ivy; R. Oscan legend, a 
thyrsus leaning against an altar, upon 
which is a lion’s skin, 42/. 15s. 

Lot 377. Vibia, bust of Pallas, armed 
with a shield and spear; R. c. viBivs. 
vaRvs., Nemesis winged, holding the 
front of her dress, 9/. lds. 

Lot 821*. Otho, his head to the right ; 
R. sEcVRITAS. P. R, Security standing, 
9l. 7s. 6d. 

Lot 1,141. Philip senior, his head lau- 
reated; R. Pp. M. TR. P. Il. COS. P.P., the 
Emperor seated, 102. 15s. 


Greek Silver. 

Lot 332. Thurium, head of Pallas, the 
helmet ornamented with the monster 
Scylla, in front 6; Rev. GOYPON, bull 
butting, size 7, in the first state of preser- 


vation, and the finest style of work, 
81. 15s. 


Lot 366. Croton, KPOTO, head of 


Juno Lacinia, in front, tiara ornamented 
with winged hipporampus (probably a 
copy of her statue in her temple at La- 
cinium, in Italy, which the Crotonians 
held in great veneration) ; R. Hercules re- 
clining upon the lion’s skin, laid upon 
rocks, holding a cup, in the field a bow 
and club—an extremely rare coin, size 5, 
24l. 5s. 

Lot 531. Agrigentum, two eagles de- 
vouring a hare ; R. crab, below, the mon- 
ster Scylla, size 7, 107. 2s. 6d. 

Lot 673. Naxus, head of the Indian 
Bacchus, ‘crowned with ivy; R. NAZION, 
faun seated, holding a cup in his right 
hand, his left resting upon the ground, 
size 83, very fine, 16/. 

Lot 674. Naxus, head of the Indian 
Bacchus, the diadem ornamented with 
ivy, R. NASION, faun seated upon the 
ground, holding a cup in his right hand 
and sceptre in his left, behind a branch 
of vine, size 8, 81. 17s. 6d. 

Lot 696. Syracuse, medallion, SYPA- 
KOSION, head of a female, the hair fall- 
ing behind the neck, and gathered up and 
secured by a fillet, rings in the ears, and 
double necklace, surrounded by four dol- 
phins, the head within a circle. R.a 
figure driving a triga, above, a victory 
crowning the horses, at the base a lion 
running, size 11, in the finest state of pre- 
servation.—This medallion is believed to 
be the first of the kind ever offered for 
public competition: one that came into 
our national collection, was valued by an 
eminent dealer in Paris at 100/. and by 
one of our first collectors in London at 
1247 ;—1101. 5s. 

Lot 244. Syracuse, medallion, head of 
Proserpine, crowned with wheat ears, 
SYPAKOSION, and surrounded by four 
fish, below the neck, EYAINET, R. figure 
in a quadriga above, a Victory below, 
size 114, 14/. 15s. 

Lot 1,114. Orchomenos, Beoeotian 
shield, Rev.; EP KO two handled vase, in 
the field an ear of corn, size 6, unpub- 
lished, 8. 5s. 

Consular Silver. 

Lot 75. Antonia, c. ANTONIVS M. F. 
PRO. Cos., young head, covered with the 
petasus ; Rev. ponTIFEXx, two sacrificing 
vases and a hatchet, 112. 10s. 

Lot 99. Atia, @. LABIENVS. PARTHI- 
Cvs. IMP. unbearded head ; R. horse sad- 
dled and bridled, 14/. 10s. 

Lot 709. Junia, L. PLAET. CEST. BRVT. 
iP. head of Brutus, R. £1D. MAR., cap 
between two daggers, 10/. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

June 14. In a Committee on the 
Customs Acts, Mr. Goulburn intimated 
that the Government had resolved to 
propose a duty of only 2s. per ton upon 
Coat exported, being but half the amount 
which it had been their original intention 
to ask for.—Mr. Bell expressed his satis- 
faction at the reduction.—Lord Howick 
gave it as his opinion, that even the re- 
duced amount of duty would be very in- 
jurious to his former constituents, the 

arties interested in the coal-trade of 

orthumberland. The competition of 
Belgian and other coals in foreign markets 
already pressed the English exporters 
very closely ; and if this new duty should 
be superadded, the English exporters 
would be unable to stand their ground.— 
Sir R. Peel remarked that here was an 
article incapable of reproduction, and 
eminently abundant in England. Revenue 
being wanted, such an article was surely 
a fit one for an export duty. There had 
been a steady progressive increase in its 
exportation, for it was peculiarly suited 
for foreign manufacturers, and for the 
lighting of towns by gas. But then it 
was said that foreign states would be in- 
dignant at a duty raising prices upon their 
subjects. Why, those states all raised a 
duty upon this very article themselves. 
France, for instance, raised a duty of 8s. 
upon it. Surely the foreigner was not 
entitled to have our commodity, and to 
get a revenue upon it, and to exclude us 
from taking any revenue upon it for our- 
selves. — Lord John Russell could not 
concur in the opposition to this tax. He 
admitted that if the trade should be de- 
stroyed, the tax must be a failure; but, 
considering the regular increase of the 
export from year to year, he did not think 
the trade at all in danger of destruction, 
The House divided, affirming the duty by 
200 against 67. 

June 16. <A motion by Sir J. East- 

hope for leave to introduce a Bill for 
_abolishing Cuurcu-rates, and substitut- 
ing other provisions for the maintenance 
of churches and chapels, was negatived by 
a majority of 162 to 80.—A motion by 
Mr. Ferrand for a Committee to consider 
a resolution for an address to the 
Crown, praying that a sum not exceeding 
1,000,000/. might be applied for the relief 
of the Distress in the manufacturing 
districts, was negatived by a majority of 
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June21. Mr. Ward introduced a 
motion to substitute secret for open 
voting at Elections, by means of a Bat. 
Lor. A division took place: against 
the motion 290 ; for it 157. 

June 22. In a Committee on the 
MINES AND CoLiiERiEs Bit probibitions 
were introduced against the future em- 
ployment of females, and the employment 
of boys under ten years of age; that no 
person should be apprenticed to work in 
mines; and that only udults should be 
engaged in lowering or raising the work- 
people into or out of the mines, 

June 24, Before going into Commit- 
tee on the Pook Law Amendment Bill, 
Mr. Lawson moved that the Bill should 
be divided into two parts. This motion 
having been withdrawn, Mr. 7. Duncombe 
moved a resolution to the effect, that, 
considering the prevailing distress amongst 
the commercial and industrious classes, 
together with the advanced period of the 
session, and also the fact that the Poor 
Law Bill expires on the 31st July, there 
was not sufficient time to enable Parlia- 
ment to deliberate on the subject, and 
that it was therefore better to adopt 
measures of a temporary nature.—Sir J. 
Graham opposed such a course. He be- 
lieved the distress could only be met by a 
measure such as the one under consider- 
ation, which adopted the wise course of 
giving ample and uncrippled powers, in- 
stead of weakening them by conferring a 
merely temporary authority. — Mr. Roe- 
buck was convinced that the really honest 
and industrious poor had received more 
benefit from the ‘‘ three kings of Somerset 
House,” as they were called, than from 
any other plan that had ever been thought 
of; he was therefore quite prepared to 
take his full share of any unpopularity 
which might attach to voting for the 
permanence of the measure.—A lon 
discussion ensued, after which the debate 
was adjourned to 
. June 27. When the House divided: 
for Mr. Duncombe’s motion 37; against 
it 156—In the Committee Mr. Wakley 
moved the postponement of the first 
clause, which continued the Commission. 
This was negatived by 228 to 45. 

June 28. After some unsuccessful 
motions in favour of the articles of Coal, 
Onion-seed, and Corks, the new Tarirr 
was finally disposed of by the third 
reading of the Customs Duties’ Bill. 

July 1. Mr. Wallace moved an address 
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to the Crown, that Parliament might not 
be prorogued until the causes of the Dis- 
TRess of the country should have been 
inquired into.—Sir J. Graham said that 
the distress might be attributable to the 
changes of fashion, and to the state of 
the American markets. A change in the 
Corn Laws would throw multitudes of 
agricultural labourers out of employ, and 
would aggravate the evil.— Lord John 
Russell said that, although he disapproved 
of the Corn Laws, yet he could not 
concur in stopping the Supply on such a 
motion as this.—Sir R. Peel said that 
the people were aware that the state of 
affairs imperatively required the equaliza- 
tion of the revenue with the expenditure. 
No alteration in the Corn Laws would 
relieve the distress, or prevent its re- 
currence. New inventions in machinery, 
and the substitution of women and 
children for male adults, would always 
have a tendency to occasion distress. 


HOUSE OF LorDS, July 5, 


The Earl of Ripon moved the second 
reading of the Customs Dutizs Bill.— 
Lord Stanhope was opposed to the prin- 
ciple of Free Trade, and moved that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months.—Some debate ensued between 
the Duke of Richmond, the Marquess of 
Clanricarde, and Lord Monteagle, &c., 
when a division took place, for the second 
reading, 59; not content, 4. 

In the House of Commons, on the 
same day, on the report on the Dean 
Forest Eccrestasticat Districts Bill, 
Mr. Hume moved eight long resolutions, 
the object of which was to condemn the 
principle of augmenting church livings out 
of the public revenue, and asserting that, 
if the property of the church were pro- 
perly managed, it was quite ample for the 
purposes of new endowments or augmen- 
tations. On a division the resolutions 
were rejected by a majority of 177 to 44. 

July 6. On the Supsury Disrran- 
CHISEMENT Bill, Mr. Blackstone moved to 
extend the right of voting tothe Hundred, 
instead of disfranchising the Borough. 
This, on a division, was rejected by 134 
to 53. The bill was then read a third 
time. 

The adjourned debate on the Distress 
of the country, was resumed by Mr. W. 
Williams, who insisted on a change of 
the Corn Laws.—Mr. E. Ellice imputed 
the present and all former commercial dis- 
tresses mainly to the fluctuations of the 
currency.—Lord Stanley said, that our 
commerce had been paralysed in every 
quarter by the policy of the last adminis- 
tration. The debate was again adjourned 
to the next day, when Mr. Wallace’s mo- 

Gent, Mac, Vou, XVIII. 
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tion was negatived by a majority of 174 to 


HOUSE OF LoRDS, July 8. 


The Cusroms Acts (New Tariff) Bill 
was read a third time and passed, bya 
majority of 52 to 9. 

July 11, Lord Brougham moved that a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the Distressep STaTE OF THE CouN- 
TRY. The motion was opposed, on the 
part of the Government, by Lord Ripon, 
on the ground that such an investigation 
could lead to no practically beneficial re- 
sult, In this view Lord Melbourne con- 
curred ; and the motion, although sup- 
ported by Lords Stanhope and Kinnaird, 
the Marquess of Clanricarde, and Lord 
Radnor, was lost by a large majority, the 
numbers being—for the Committee 14, 
against it 61. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, July 12. 


Sir Robert Peel introduced a bill for 
the better security of Her Maszsty’s 
Person. He took a brief review of the 
statutes respecting treason, of which he 
declared his reluctance to increase the 
number. In the case of Francis, who 
had been indicted as a traitor, it had been 
found expedient, after conference with the 
judges who tried and the law officers who 
prosecuted him, to remit the extreme 
penalties of treason, and, in compliance 
with their unanimous opinion, to deal with 
the criminal upon the same principles 
which would have guided the exercise of 
mercy in a case where the attack had been 
upon the life of a subject. But it was 
felt that, without treating these miscreants 
as guilty of High Treason, some law was 
requisite for deterring them from the re- 
petition of their base attempts—some law 
which, instead of encouraging a false and 
stupid sympathy in their behalf, should 
consign them to that contempt and to that 
sort of punishment which befitted their 
disgraceful practices. The bill, therefore, 
which he sought leave to introduce would 
inflict for the offences of presenting fire- 
arms at her Majesty, or striking or at- 
tempting to strike her person with mis- 
siles, and for various other acts of violence 
intended to alarm her Majesty or disturb 
the public peace, the penalty of seven 
years’ transportation, with previous im- 
prisonmentand bodily chastisement.—Lord 
J. Russell expressed his full concurrence. 
—The bill was brought in, read a first and 
second time, and ordered to be committed 
next day.-A long debate then ensued on 
the Poor Law Continuance Bill; on 
the first clause, which proposes to con- 
tinue the Commission until 1847, Mr. 
Sharman Crawford moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the continuance — be only 
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until 1843.—Sir James Graham defended 
the constitution of the Commission, as 
affording a very complete responsibility ; 
the Commissioners being removable by 
Government, and carefully watched by 
the country and by Parliament. He urged 
the advantage, in times like the present, 
of the discretion which during the last 
three weeks had enabled the Commis- 
sioners to relax the severe tests of the 
workhouse and of out-door relief. In the 
Lady-day quarter of last year there were 
about 1,300,000 receiving relief; of these 
more than 1,100,000 had been relieved out 
of the workhouse. To prove the bene- 
ficial effect produced by the Poor Law on 
the habits of the people, he cited returns 
showing that in 1815 the proportion of 
persons receiving relief was about 13 per 
cent. upon the entire population; in 1841 
only 8.—The Committee divided—for 
the five years 164, for the one year 92, 
majority 72. 

July 13. Sir R. H. Inglis postponed 
his intended motion in favour of Cuurcu 
EXTENSIoN, on an undertaking from 
Sir R. Peel that the subject would receive 
the consideration of Government before 
the next Session. 

July 19. Sir J. Graham stated that 
Government had come to the determina- 
tion to press only the early clauses of the 
Poor Law ConTINUANCcE Bill, viz. those 
relating to the continuance and powers of 
the Commission, together with some mis- 
cellaneous provisions, &c. In the next 
Session a new Bill would be introduced. 
Much discussion ensued. Mr. Darby 
moved aclause that the Commissioners 
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should not interfere with any local Acts, 
unless a majority of the Guardians should 
consent to such interference. For the 
clause, 42; against it, 91; majority, 49. 

July 20. Mr. Escott moved that the 
Guardians should be enabled to grant re- 
lief to the poor at their own homes For 
the motion, 55; against it, 90; majority, 
35.—In Committee of Supply, on the 
motion that 8928/. be granted to the Ro- 
man Catholic College of Maynoorn, the 
House divided—for it, 95; against it, 48 ; 
majority for the grant, 47. 


HOUSE OF LoRDS, July 18. 


The Bankaurtcy BiLt, Lunacy Bill, 
and the County Courts Bill were read a 
second time. The Lord Chancellor stated 
that by the Bankruptcy Bill he proposed 
to extend the jurisdiction of the London 
Commissioners of Bankrupts to within 
one hundred miles round London, instead 
of forty miles, its present limit. By the 
Lunacy Bill he proposed to establish two 
commissioners to try cases of lunacy, and, 
in order to diminish the extravagant ex- 
penses at present attending the proceed. 
ings in the Master’s office, he proposed 
to introduce the principle of receiving viva 
voce evidence. By the County Courts 
Bill he did not mean to propose resident 
Judges, who might be warped by their in- 
timacies and friendships, but rather to 
propose that the Judges of these Courts 
should go their circuits like the Judges 
of the land.—Lord Wynford supported 
the Bills,and Lords Cottenham, Campbell, 
and Brougham gave them a qualified 
support, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The metropolis of France was thrown 
into a state of great consternation on the 
13th July, by the sudden death of the 
Duke of Orleans, in consequence of be- 
ing thrown from his caléche, in which he 
was riding, to visit his royal father at 
Neuilly. We shall record the circum- 
stances more fully in the Obituary of our 
next Magazine. 

The French elections have slightly in- 
creased the strength of the Conservative 
party. 

SYRIA. 

Affairs are again threatening to assume 
aserious appearance in Syria; and ap- 
prehensions are entertained that a general 
rising would shortly take place in the 
mountains, On the 8th Jan. Emir Ab- 
dalla, with his two sons, sought refuge 
on board an English frigate, sooner than 


subscribe to a declaration contrary to his 
conscience. On the 9th the Seraskier 
Mustapha, and Izzet Pasha, waited, in 
person, on Colonel Rose to demand the 
surrender of the Emir. The Colonel 
returned a refusal to this application. In 
the morning of the 10th twelve Sheiks, all 
related to the family of Shabab, likewise 
retired on board the same frigate. Seve- 
ral others who did not avail themselves 
of the caution were actually apprehended. 
Two frigates and three corvettes have 
sailed from Constantinople for Syria, 
with troops and money, in defiance of the 
remonstrances of England, France, and 
Austria. 


WEST INDIES. 


A most calamitous earthquake has been 
experienced in St. Domingo. It com. 


menced on the 7th of May, at five o’clock 
in the evening. The principal destruc- 
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tion of life was at Cape Haytien ; which 
town was entirely thrown down; and it is 
supposed that one half of the population, 
which was estimated at 15,000, was at 
once destroyed. On the 9th a fire broke 
out, by which the powder magazine was 
exploded, and many of the miserable sur- 
vivors were killed. The town of Port- 
au-Prince also suffered materially; as did 
those of Port Paix and St. Nicholas. At 
Gonaives the shocks were yet more se- 
rious. The greater part of the houses 
were overthrown, but only one life was 
lost. A fire broke out and there was not 
a drop of water in the town. The church, 
the prison, the Palais National, the Trea- 
sury, and the Arsenal were all destroyed, 
Shock after shock followed at Cape Hay- 
tien for many days, and on the first days 
the misery of the inhabitants was much 
increased by the people from the plains 
rushing among the ruins for the purposes 
of plunder. Some awful cruelties and 
murders were perpetrated. Famine and 
pestilence were regarded with the greatest 
apprehension, particularly the latter, which 
might be occasioned by the number of 
unburied carcases. 


CHINA. 


On the 18th of March a Chinese force, 
of upwards of 10,000 men, attacked 
Ningpo. They were allowed to enter 
the town, but in the market-place were 
invested on all sides and instantly routed, 
leaving 250 dead within the walls, with 
no loss on our side. In their retreat to 
the South Gate the field guns opened on 
the dense mass, with grape and canister, 
at a distance of less than 100 yards, the 
49th regiment being in full pursuit. At 
the same time fire-boats, lashed together 
with chains, were floated down the river, 
but they were tossed into the mud by the 
boats of the Sesostris steamer ; and the 
Modeste opened her guns and did great 
executlon. Simultaneously an attempt 
was made on the garrison of Cinhae; 
the enemy advanced to the Noith Gate, 
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where they were driven off by the guard, 
and followed by four companies of the 
55th regiment, which killed thirty men 
and two mandarins in the pursuit. The 
enemy also attempted, by fire-boats, to 
burn the shipping at the anchorage, but 
they all went ashore, Several skirmiskes 
have taken place along the coast, in each 
of which the enemy suffered consider- 
able a Trade has been carried on as 
usual, 


AFFGHANISTAN, 


General Pollock effected a junction 
with the troops of Sir R. Sale, at Jella- 
labad, on the 16th of April. He found 
the garrison in good spirits, and released 
them from a siege of 154 days’ duration, 
which they had sustained with invincible 
courage and perseverance. The brigade 
of Col. Bolton, consisting of her Ma- 
jesty’s 31st foot, the 6th Native Infantry, 
with artillery and irregulars, who had 
been unable to overtake General Pollock, 
reached Ali Musjid on the 20th April. 
The surrender of Ghuznee, and the 
slaughter of the greater part of the sepoys 
of the garrison, is confirmed. Nearly the 
whole of the officers, however, survive, in 
the hands of the enemy. Gen, England 
had re-advanced to the Hykulzie Pass, 
the scene of his late reverse, and had car- 
ried the enemy’s positions, and scattered 
his troops in all directions. The news 
from Cabool corroborates the rumour of 
the death of Shah Sojab, as well as his 
treachery to his English benefactors. 
The Governor General has returned 
thanks to Gen. Pollock and his troops for 
their spirited conduct; and has directed 
that the garrison of Jellalabad, for their 
victory on the 7th of April, shall bear 
honorary distinctions on their colours; 
also that a silver medal be given to every 
officer and private, that six months’ batta 
be given to each individual, and that on 
their return to India they be received at 
every station by the troops in review 
order with presented arms. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


July 3. A third attempt, or pretended 
attempt, on the life of her Majesty was 
made in St. James’s Park. The offender 
is a misshapen lad, about 18 years old, 
of the name of John William Bean, re- 
siding in Clerkenwell. Her Majesty, 
accompanied by Prince Albert, and the 
King of the Belgians, was proceeding from 
Buckingham Palace to the Chapel Royal, 
when this lad was observed to present a 
pistol at her Majesty's carriage, by a 
youth named Dasset, who seized him and 
related the circumstance to two police. 


men. They treated it as a joke, and Bean 
was allowed to depart; but was subse- 
quently apprehended at his father’s house, 
and has been committed to Tothill Fields 
Bridewell. The prisoner states that he 
did not intend to hurt the Queen, and 
that there was nothing but powder and 
paper in the pistol. He appears to have 
been always characterised by eccentricity, 
and to have been actuated by a morbid 
desire of notoriety. It is to be hoped 
that the new law which has passed for 
the protection of her Majesty’s person 
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(see Ps 193) will put a stop to this class 
of offences. 

John Francis, who was sentenced to 
death for the like offence, has been or- 
dered to be transported for life. 

Colonial Bishoprics.— Committees have 
been formed to provide for the establish- 
ment of Bishoprics in two other colonies 
of Great Britain, New Brunswick and 
South Australia. The former of these 
is at present included within the see of 
Nova Scotia, but the Bishop has long felt 
the necessity of dividing that diocese. 
The province of New Brunswick is in ex- 
tent about 26,000 square miles (nearly 
the size of Ireland), and its population, a 
2 increasing one, is now 156,000. 
The Bishop of Nova Scotia now re- 
sides at Halifax, and it is impossible 
for him to visit New Brunswick so 
frequently as is desirable. The en- 
dowment of the Bishopric is estimated 
at £1,200 per annum, which will arise 
from a capital invested in permanent se- 
curities. The Archbishops and Bishops 
haye appropriated for this object a sum 
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of £10,000 from the general fund placed 
at their disposal. It is expected that 
from the colony itself some considerable 
contributions will be transmitted. For 
South Australia a Bishop will also be 
appointed. It contains an area of 300,000 
square miles. The progress of the co- 
lony, since its foundation in December, 
1836, has been singularly rapid, the po- 
pulation having in the course of that time 
increased from a very few labourers to the . 
number of 16,000. Some churches have 
been built in and near Adelaide, and 
others are in progress. A proprietor has 
offered to build, at his own cost, a cathe- 
dral church at Adelaide, to endow the 
bishopric with £270 per annum, and to 
furnish plans, &c. for a Bishop’s residence. 
Other individuals have also, contributed 
gifts of land to the amount of £100 per 
annum. From the Colonial Bishoprics’ 
fund a grant of £5,000 has been obtained, 
which will yield a further endowment of 
about £400 per annum. he endowment 
is estimated at £1,000 per annum. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazetre Promotions. 


June 7. His Excellency Count Mensdorf 
was invested with the ensigns of a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath. 

June 27. Hugh Calveley Cotton, esq. to be 
Deputy Surveyor General in the island of Van 
Diemen’s Land ; George Aubert, esq. to be 
Her Majesty’s een General in St. Lucia ; 
Lieut.-Col. Lothian Sheffield Dickson to be 
Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistrate 
of the district of Swellendam, Cape of Good 
Hope; and Henry Rivers, esq. to be Treasurer 
in the same colony. 

June 29. North Hants Militia, the Earl of 
Wiltshire to be Colonel.—James Archibald 
Lord Wharncliffe, Lord President of the 
Council; Charles Duke of Richmond, K.G. ; 
William Earl of Devon ; Henry Thomas Earl 
of Chichester; Lord John Russell; the 
Speaker of the House of Commons; Sir Benj. 
Brodie, Bart.; Robert Ferguson, esq. M.D. ; 
Major Jebb, Roy. Eng. ; William Crawford, 
esq. ; and the Rev. Whitworth Russell, to be 
Commissioners for governing the Pentonville 
Prison. 

July 1, Unattached, brevet Lieut.-Col. T. 
Falls, to be Lieut.-Colonel_—Brevet Major R. 
Hort, 81st Foot, to be Deputy Adjutant general 
to the Forces in the Leeward and Windward 
Islands, with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel.— 
Brevet Col. J.G. Cuyler, Cape Corps, to be 
Major General; Major J. C. Chads, Ist West 
India Regt. and brevet Major G. Proctor, 84th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonels ; and Capt. Hugh 
Barton, 53d Foot, to be Major in the army.— 
King’s Cheshire Yeomanry Cavalry, James 
Nicholson, gent. to be Lieutenant, 

July 4. pt. the Hon. Sir F. B. R. Pellew, 
C.B., K.C.B., to be a Naval Aid-de-Camp to 
Her Majesty. — 

July 8. Sir Theodore-Henry-Lavington 
Broadhead, of Burton, or Monk Bretton, co. 


York, Bart., and his brothers, John-Richard 
Broadhead, esq. Captain in the Army, and 





Brinckman Broadhead, esq. Lieut.-Col. in the 
Coldstream Guards, to discontinue the use of 
the name of Broadhead, and bear their paternal 
surname of Brinckman.—i6th Foot, brevet 
Major Henry M‘Manus to be Major. : 

July 11. Col. Thomas Staunton St. Clair, 
C.B., K.H., and K.R.S. to accept the insignia 
of a Knight Commander of the Order of St. 
Bento d’Avis, conferred by the Queen of Por- 
tugal in testimony of his services during the 
Peninsular war. 

July 18. The Earl of Dartmouth to be Vice 
Lieutenant of the county of Stafford.—Lieut.- 
Col. Justin Shiel, Her Majesty’s Secretary 
ef Legation and Chargé d’Affaires in Persia, 
and Knight of the second class of the Lion 
and Sun, to accept the first class of the said 
order.—Frederick Round Peel, esq. to be Usher 
of the Order of the Thistle. 

July 19. .79th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Mac- 
donald, K.C.B. to be Colonel. 

July 20. Rawson William Rawson, esq. to 
be Civil Secretary to the Governor of Canada; 
W. F. Coffin, esq. to be one of the Sheriffs for 
the District of Montreal, in Canada; and 
James Agnew, esq. to be Colonial Secretary 
and Clerk of the Crown in the Virgin Islands. 

July 21. Peter-John Fane-de Salis, Count 
de Salis, to accept the insignia, of the third 
class, of the Red Eagle, which is conferred 
in approbation of his conduct while in the 
actual service of his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, during the insurrection at Neuf- 
chatel, in 1881.—John-Leigh Hollest, of Cas- 
tle-hill, Farnham, co. Surrey, Gentleman, to 
take the name of Williams only, instead of 
Hollest. 

July 22. 13th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. E. J. 
Tronson to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. R. Pattisson 
to be Major.—32d Foot, Major F. Markham to 
be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. H. V. Brooke to be 
Major.—45th Foot, Capt. Arch. Erskine, to be 
eng ong Tine ye Foot, Major C. B. Cumberland 
to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major P. Cheape, 
to be Major.—Breyet Major-Gen. Sir W. M, 
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Gomm, K.C.B. to have the local rank of 
Lieut.-General in the Mauritius.—To be Ma- 
= in the Army: Capt. H. Straith, of the St, 

elena Regiment ; Capt. E. Boyd, 29th Foot, 
Capt. J. E. Muttlebury, 3d Foot. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Buckinghamshire.—Hon. W. E. Fitzmaurice. 

Meath Co.—Matthew E. Corbally, =. 

Newcastle under Lyme.—John C. Colquhoun, 
esq. declared duly elected, vice Harris. 


amend 


NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 


Promotions —Commander Thomas O. Knox, 
to be Captain.—Lieutenants Christopher 
Claxton, T. L. Gooch, and James A. Stevens, 
to be Commanders. 

Appointments.—Captain Henry Forbes, to the 
Pique.—Commanders, Courtenay O. Hayes, 
to the Wolf; John Fulford, to the Camper- 
down ; A. 8S. Hammond, to the Salamander ; 
R. H. Fleming to the Victory, for service, as 
superintendent of the packet station at 
Weymouth, 





EccLestAsTicAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Bishop of Barbadoes has been divided 
into three dioceses :— 

Rey. Thomas Parry, M.A., late Fellow of Ball. 
Coll. Oxf. to be Bishop.of Barbadoes; Rev. 
D. G. Davis, M.A., of Pemb. Coll. Oxf. to be 
Bishop of Antigua; and Rey. W. P. Austin, 
M.A., of Exeter Coll. Oxf. to be Bishop of 
Guiana. 

Rev. Francis Russell Nixon, M.A. late Fellow 
of St. John’s Coll. Oxford, to be the first 
Bishop of Van Diemen’s Land. 

Hon. and Rev. C. L. Courtenay, to be a Pre- 
bendary of Exeter. 

Rev. P. W. Brancker, Meltham Mills P. C, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Butler, Wickham Market V. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Bownes, Hutton Bonville P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. Thomas Corfield, Benthall P.C. Salop. 

Rev. R. Cory, Stanground with Farcet V. 
Hunts. 

Rev. B. Dixie, Market Bosworth R. Leic. 

Rev. J. Dowdhall, St. George P. C. Kiddermin- 
ster. 

Rey. W. Fison, New Buckenham P.C, Norfolk. 

Rev. M. Garfit, Stretton R. Rutiandshire. 

Rev. R. Gibson, Clondehorka R. co. Doneg. 

Rev. J. G. Gifford, St. Matthew’s Church, 
Spring-gardens. : ) 

Rev. J. Gorle, Whatcote R. Warwickshire. 

Rev. J. W. Grier, Amblecote P.C. near Stour- 


bridge. 
Rev. J Grisdale, Burton Hastings P.C. Warw. 
Rev. R. Haggitt, Farnham All Saints with 
Westley R. Suffolk. 
Rey. J. Hayne, Stawley R. Somerset. 
Rev. E. J. Howman, West Dereham P.C. Norf. 
Rev. E. W. Hughes, Wolton-le-Wold R. Linc. 
Rev. W. T. Hurt, Sutton-cum-Laund V. Notts. 
Rev. J. Kendall, Lanteglos-by-Fowey V. 
Wales. ; 
Rev. W. H. Lethwaite, St. Luke’s, Clifford 
Brumham C. Yorkshire. . 
Rev. T. Lowe, Oldham P.C, Lancashire. _ 
Rev. H. R. Lloyd, Carew V. Pembrokeshire. 
Rev. R. J. Luscombe, jun. Chedzoy R. Som. 
Rev. E. Meade, Winkfield R. Wilts. 
Rev. W. E. N. Molesworth, St. Andrew’s P.C. 
Manchester. : 
Rev. C. Otway, Long Itchington C. Warwick- 


shire. 2 
Rey. T. Porter, D.D. Desertcreight, Armagh, 


Rev. Robert Powell, St. Peter’s Blackburn 
P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. W. S. Richards, Terwick R. Sussex. 

Rey. F. Robertson, Christ Church C. Chel- 
tenham. 

Rev. W. R. Smith, Hulcott R. Bucks. 

Rey. F. J. Smith, Trinity Church, Taunton. 

Rey. E. Stewart, Sparsholt V. Hants. 

Rev. J. H. Waugh, Cerne Abbas P.C. Dorset. 

Rey. W. Wells, Stockport R. Cheshire, 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rey. T. Rennington, to the Earl of Burlington. 


Rev. J. A. Dunnage, to be Assist. Chaplain 
to the Tower of London. 





Civit PREFERMENTS, 
Rev. T. Edwards, to be Head Math. Master 
of the Free Gram. School, Blackburn. 
Rev. C. Sangster, to be Head Master of Ro- 
chester and Chatham Class. and Math. Inst. 





BIRTHS. 


ve 4 80. In Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s 
Ww Road, London, the wife of H. F. Alston, 
+ a dau. 

une 6. At Scruton Hall, Yorksh. the wife 
of Henry Coore, esq. a son.——11. In Upper 
Grosvenor-st. the wife of W. Bowyer Smyth, 
esq. a dau.——20. The wife of T. Duffield, esq. 
M.P. a dau.——22. The wife of Wakehurst 
Peyton, esq. of Wakehurst-place, Sussex, a 
son.——26. At Woburn Park, Surrey the 
Hon. Mrs. Locke King, a dau.——29. At Wey- 
peldge, the wife of Capt. Lushington, R.N. a 

au 


Lately. At Portland-pl. Madame Van de 
Weyer, a dau.——At Hartfield Park, the wife 
of E. B. Curties, oy a dau.—At Tichborne 
House, the wife of John Bennet, esq. a dau. 
——At Paris, the wife of C. J. Kemeys Tynte, 
esq. late M.P. for West Somerset, a son.—— 
In Upper Seymour-st. the wife of R. Cobden, 
esq. M.P. a dau.——At Naples, Lady Headley,a 
son and heir.——At Glynn-lliffon Park, Lady 
ther te adau.——At Matfin Hall, North- 
umberland, Lady Blackett, a son.——At the 
Provost Lodge, Eton College, the Hon. Mrs. 
Hodgson, a dau.——At Southam House, Glou- 
cestersh. the Hon. Mrs. H. 8. Law, a dau.—— 
At Tunbridge, the wife of John Jervis, ~ 
M.P. a son.——At Southampton, the wife of F. 
Jerningham, esq. a son.—In Upper Wimpole- 
st. the wife of W. Marshall, esq. M.P. a son, 
—At North Berwick, the Hon. Mrs. Coven- 
try, a son. 5 

July 1. The Hon. Mrs. Lee Lee, of Dillington 
House, Somerset, a dau.——+. At Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Words- 
worth, a dau.—At Hardington Park, near 
Frome, the wife of Edw. Jeffries Esdaile, jun. 
esq. a son and heir.——7. At Clapham, the 
wife of Edw. Thornton, esq. of the Bengal Civil 
Serv. a dau.——At the rectory, Easton, near 
Wickham Market, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry-Browne Longe, a dau.—lIn Bel- 
grave-sq. the Hon. Mrs, Sanderson, a son. 
——At Hamptworth Lodge, the wife of Ro- 
bert Duncombe Shafto, esq. a son and heir. 
——9. In Somerset st. Portman-square, the 
Hon. Mrs. A. M. Macdonald, a dau.——10. 
At Shabden, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs. St. Clair, a 
dau.—12. At Leeds Castle, the wife of Chas. 
Wykeham Martin, esq. M.P. a son.—16. 
The wife of T. D. Acland, esq. M.P. a son.—— 
18. At Ashfield Lodge, Midhurst, the wife of 
George Gibson, esq. a dau.— 20. In Picca- 
dilly, the Baroness Lionel de Rothschild, a 
son.—2l. At Holme, the wife of the Hon. 
Philip Stourton, a son and heir. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 17. At Sydney, John Foulis, M.D. 
second son of Sir James Foulis, Bart. of Col- 
linton, near a to Mary-Buchanan, 
dau. of Mrs. William Blair, late of Greenock. 

Feb. 26. At Ghazeepore, Lieut. F. D. At- 
kinson, 2d Eur. Regt. to Anne, widow of H. 
Sturrock, esq. and second dau. of Col. Pereira, 
of the artillery. 

March 10. At Barrickpore, Ensign G. G. 
Maxon, 52d Native Inf. to Miss Aune Barton, 
dau. of Major-Gen. E. Barton. 

17. At Kurnaul, Brevet Capt. J. Gordon, 
3d Light Cav. to Mary-Hariot, dau. of the late 
Henry Loftus Tottenham, esq. of M‘Murrouth, 
co. Wexford, 

23. At Mirzapore, Thomas Barlow, esq. to 
Georgiana-Mary, dau. of George Stuart Dick, 
esq. and grandau. of Lieut.-Gen. George Dick. 

. At Madras Cathedral, J. J. Cotton, esq. 
of the Civil Serv. second son of John Cotton, 
esq. Director of the E. I. Company, to Susan- 
Jessie, eldest dau. of James Minchin, esq. 
Master in + of the Supreme Court.——At 
Waltair, J. Beville Layard, 22d Nat. Inf. to 
Harriette-C. youngest dau. of the late Brig. 
er) C.B. 

April12. At Ootacamund, 8S. N. Ward, esq. 
M Civil Serv. to Mary, only dau. of F. 
Lascelles, esq. M. C.S. 

14. At Calcutta Cathedral, Major Henry De 
Bude, of Engineers, to Margaret-Eliza, dau. of 
the late L. A. Davidson, esq. 

15. At Ootacamund, T. Clerk, esq. 34th 
Light Inf. to Margaret-Isabella, second dau. 
yo 1. Tulloch, C.B. Commissary-Gen. Madras 


my. 

27. At Byculla, William Lochiel Cameron, 
esq. Bombay Med. Establishment, third son 
of the late Col. Hector Cameron, H. M. 9th 
Regt. to Jane-Rose, eldest dau. of the late M. 
Daniell, esq. of Dublin. 

Lately. At Doneraile, Nelson-Kearney Cot- 
ter, esq. M.D. son of the late Sir I. L. Cotter, 
Bart. to Mary, dau. of the late R. Nason, esq. 
of Bettyville, co. Cork. 

May. 3. At Cookham, Fred. Barnes, esq. of 
Winchester, to Maria-Augusta, third dau. of 
— Bishop, esq. of Maidenhead. 

June 2. At Saint George’s, Camberwell, 
Richard Cooke Yarborough, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, second son ‘of the late John 
Cooke Yarborough, esq. of ay gs 
Yorksh. to Mary-Utten, only dau. of the late 

. U. Easson, esq.—At Liverpool, the Rev. 
Frederick W. Mant, second son of the Lord 
Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, to 
Isabella-Connell, youngest dau. of J. T. Als- 
ton, esy.—At Bath, Japt. Townsend Payne, 
18th Royal Irish, to Elizabeth-Caroline, dau. 
of E. H. Mortimer, esq. of Studley, Wilts, and 
Green Park, Bath.—aAt St. Michael’s, Bray, 
Seymour Clarke, esq. of Eastbourne-terr. Har- 
row-road, to Emily-Anna-Macleod, dau. of C. 
R. Read, esq. of Holyport, Berks.——At Hert- 
ford, the Rev. R. P. Alington, Rector of Swin- 
hope, Linc. to Emily, youngest dau. of Wil- 
liam Midland, esq¢.——At Templeport, Gerald 
S. Fitzgerald, esq. late Capt. 12th Regt. and 
son of Vice-Adm. Sir Robert Fitzgerald, K.C.H. 
to Susan-Anna, dau. of the Hon. and Rev. G. 
De La Poer Beresford.——At Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, Edward Mammatt, esq. to Harriette, 
second dau. of John Buller, esq. late of 55th 


egt. 

3. At. St. John’s, Hampstead, the Rev. 
Charles D. Gibson, second son of Major-Gen. 
Gibson, Hon. East India Company’s Service, 
to Louisa, second dau. of John Laing, esq. of 
Hampstead. 

4. At Tottenham, Thomas Cooper, esq. to 
Frances-Caroline, dau. of John Day, es both 
of that place.——At Devires, Edwin, only son 


of the late Rev. John Evans, Principal of the 
Anglo-Chinese, Coll. Malacca, to Sophia, se- 
cond dau. of Mr. Randall. 

6. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John Tho- 

as, esq. to Maria-Sumner, youngest dau. of 
the Lord Bishop of Chester. 

7. At St. Hilary, Cornwall, Edward Glover, 
esq. 53rd_Regt. to Catharine, eldest dau. of 
the late James Pascoe, esq. of Kingsbridge, 
Devon.——At Brixham, Henry Studdy, esq. of 
Watton Court, Devon, to Eleanor-Frances, eld- 
est dau. of the Rev. R. Holdsworth, Vicar of 
Brixham, and Preb. of Exeter.——At Sut- 
combe, Devon, William Allin, esq. of Thu- 
borough House, Sutcombe, to Caroline, young- 
est dau. of Thomas Briggs, esq. of Cleverdon 
House, Bradworthy, Devon.——At Leckhamp- 
ton, Gloucestersh. John Patrickson, esq. Ma- 
dras army, to Isabella-Helen, dau. of the late 
George Nicholls, esq.——At Oswestry, Peploe 
Cartwright, esq. to Harriett, eldest dau. of 
B. Churchill, esq. of the Mount, Oswestry.—— 
At St.George’s, Bloomsbury, Francis Ferdi- 
nando Jeyes, esq. to Caroline, youngest dau. 
of John 8. Smith, esq. of Woburn-sq. 

8. At the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, the 
Marquess of Waterford to Miss Stuart, dau. 
of Lord Stuart de Rothsay.——At Walcot, the 
Rev. L. W. Owen, Rector of ae Trinity, 
Colchester, and second son of G. W. Owen, 
esq. of Tiverton, to Caroline-Seymour, eldest 
dau. of Philip George, esq. town-clerk of Bath. 
——At Brompton, Edward Thomas, eldest son 
of E. Ewen, —. of St. James’s, Westminster, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late John Find- 
later, esq. of Bolton-row.——At Heavitree, 
Devon, the Rev. W. F. Everest, Curate of 
Lostwithiel, to Anna-Sophia, dau. of Daniel 
Alexander, esq.’of Heavitree. 

9. At Totnes, Frederick-Cooper, only son 
of George Farwell, esq. to Louisa-Whitbread, 
only dau. of Capt. Mitchell, R.N.—At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. George Cooke Yarbo- 
rough, esq. of Campomount, co. York, to 
Mary-Louisa, youngest dau. of Richard Heath- 
field, esq. of Stoke Newington.—At Saint 
George’s, Bloomsbury, Oliver Hargreave, esq. 
of Bloomsbury-pl. to Elizabeth-Browning, 
widow of George Ranken, esq. of Tavistock-sq. 
——At Leamington Prior’s, the Rev. T. Cle- 
ments Browne, son of the late Col. Marma- 
duke Browne, Bengal Art. to Louisa-M‘Leod, 
dau. of the late N. B. Edmonstone, esq. of 
Portland-pl.——Henry-Reymundo, second son 
of the late E. N. W. Fortescue, esq. of Talla- 
pits, Devon, to Ellen, dau. of Percival Walsh, 
esq. of Stanton Harcourt, Oxon.——At Lymp- 
stone, Frederick Boak Browne, esq. of the 
Shrubberies, Okenham, Rutland, to Elizabeth 
Pyke, dau. of the late Capt. P. B. Husband, 
87th Royal Irish Fusiliers—At Wakefield, 
Joseph-Gurney Barclay, son of Robert Barclay, 
of Lombard-st. to Mary-Walker, second dau. 
of William Leatham, of Heath, near Wakefield, 
-——At Westend, near Southampton, William 
Roberts Worsley, esq. youngest son of the 
late Rev. James Worsley, of Bellingham, to 
Mary, only dau. of the Rey. John Fowler, of 
Harefield, Southampton. 

10. At St. George’s Hanover-sq. George 
Richard Walker, esq. of Heathfield, Oxfordsh. 
to Charlotte, third dau. of the late Rev. Sir 
John Robinson, Bart. 

11. At Croydon, Frederick, son of Charles 
Clarke, esq. of Dulwich, Surrey, to Mary-Ann, 
second dau. of Joseph Reid, esq. of Thornton 
Heath, same co.— According to the rites of 
the Catholic Church, and afterwards at St. 
Matthew’s, Brixton, Augustus Clarkson, esq. 
of Brixton, to Mary-Anne-Bullen, dau. of the 
late John Orrell, esq. of Seacombe, Cheshire. 

14. At Willesden, the Rev. Robert C. Jen- 
kins, B.A, Curate of Willesden, to Mary- 
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Franklyn, eldest dau. of the late Robert Finch, 
esq. of Dolley’s Hill——At_ Henstridge, So- 
merset, Sir. T. H. Roberts, Bart. of Britfields- 
town, Cork, to Anne-Elliott, only child of 
William Langdon, esq. R.N. of Inwood Lodge. 
——At Hackney, Conrad, only son of George 
Loddiges, of Hackney, to Susanna-Agar, eldest 
dau. of ~~ Bowes, of Homerton.——At 
Woolwich. William-Congreve, son of the late 
Sir Joseph Mac Lean, Royal Art. to Maria- 
Frances, only dau. of the late Wm. Tierman, 
esq. of Chichester.——At Islington, the Rev. 
E. H. Haskins, B.A. Curate of St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Reading, to Jane, dau. of the late 
Charles M‘Nish, esq. of Savanna-la-Mer, Ja- 
maica,——At Himley, the Rev. T. L. Claugh- 
ton, Vicar of Kidderminster, to the Hon. Julia- 
Susanna Ward, sister to Lord Ward.——At 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Charles K. Vigers, 
esq. of Truro, Cornwall, to Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late James ‘Thompson, esy. of Cal- 
cutta.——At Ryde, James Lord, of the Inner 
Temple, esq. Barrister-at-law, to Eleanor, 
widow of the late Charles Barton, of the Inner 
Temple, esq.— At Minsterworth, Gloucester- 
sh. Abraham H. Phillpotts, “~ of Gloucester, 
to Mary, second dau. of W. V. Ellis, esq. of 
Minsterworth. —— William Bullock, esq. of 
Hereford, to Caroline, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. William Allen, Vicar of Hay, Bre- 
conshire.——At Hackney, the Rev. Charles 
‘Torkington, son of the late James Torkington, 
esq. of Stukely Hall, Huntingdonshire. to 
Anna, second dau. of the late James Powell, 
esq. of Carey-st. and Clapton House.——At 
Col. Cracroft’s, Hackthorn, the Rev. W. 
Wright, Rector of Healing, Lincsh. to Esther, 
second dau. of the late Rev. H. Ingilby, of 
Ripley, and niece to the late Sir I. Ingilby, 


15. At St. George’s, the Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Harbottle Grimston, second son of 
the Earl of Verulam, to Frances-Horatia, 
eldest dau. of John Morier, esq.——At St. 
David’s, Exeter, Joseph Parker, jun. esy. eldest 
son of Joseph Parker, esq. of Upton, Glouces- 
tersh. and of Mount Radford, to Louisa-Jane, 
only dau. of the late Benj. Milward, esq. of 
Keynsham. —— At St. Leonard’s, ‘Theodore 
Bryett, esq. of Totnes, to Mary, dau. of the 
late Ebenezer Sheldon, esq. of Green-st. Gros- 
venor-sq.— At Framfield, Sussex, J. Revell 
Braddell, esq. of Rakeengrany, Wicklow, to 
Maria, youngest dau. of Alexander Donavan, 
esq. of Framfield Park.——At Toronto, Canada, 
Lieut.-Col. James —— K.H. 43d Light 
Infantry, second son of the late W. Forlong, 
esq. of Wellshot House, Lanarksh. to Sophia, 
second dau. of Henry Bolton, esq. late Chief 
Justice of Newfoundland. 

16. At Haslingdon, Lanc. John Clegg, esq. 
of Mill-hill, near Blackburn, and of Rio de 
Janeiro, merchant, to Harriett, dau. of Geo. 
Greenup, jun. esq. son of the late George 
Greenup, esq. of Darcy Hey, near Halifax.—— 
At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Charles Jenyns, 
esq. second son of the Rev. George Jenyns, of 
Bottisham Hall, co. Cambridge, to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the late Walter Young, esq. 
——At Croydon, Surrey, Alfred Rhodes Bris- 
tow, esq. of Greenwich, to Margaret, eldest 
dau. of John Oswald, esq. of the Palace, 
Croydon.—— Joseph Sewell, esq. of Cirences- 
ter, second son of Benj. Sewell, esq. of Clap- 
ham Common, to Anne-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of John Hudson, esq. of Castle Acre, Norfolk. 
—At Little Munden, Herts, Frederick, eldest 
son of T. F. Maples, esq. of Hornsey, Middle- 
sex, to Charlotte, third dau. of N.S. Chauncy, 
esq. of Little Munden.—aAt Molland, Devon, 
Josias Weeks, esq. of Barnstaple, to Salomi, 
third dau. of the late Edward Mogridge, esq. 
of Little Heath.——At Gormanstown Castle, 
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Matthew E. Corbally, esq. M.P. for Meath, to 
the Hon. Miss Preston, only dau. of Viscount 
Gormanstown.——At Saint Pancras, Robert 
Henry Baines, esq. of Gray’s-inn, to Cathe- 
rine, only dau. of the late Samuel Hum- 
hreys, of Wimbledon.——At Rick worth, 
erts, the Rev. C. D. Charlton, Curate of 
Kingston and Iford, Sussex, to Sarah-Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late Wm. Plais- 
towe, esq. of Rickmansworth. ; 

18. At St. Marylebone, Smyth Churchill, 
esq. youngest son of Smyth Churchill, esq. 
late of Hitchin, to Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late H. C. H. Shepherd, esq. of Devonshire-st. 

20. At Camberwell, Oliver Mauger, esq. 
M.B. of the Hon. E, I. Co.’s Serv. to Caroline, 
only surviving dau. of the late H. J. Chalke, 
esq. of the same service.——At Huddersfield, 
the Rev. Thomas Worsley, Master of Downing 
Coll. Camb. and Rector of Scawton, Yorksh. 
to Katharine, eldest dau. of Stansfield Rawson, 
esq.—aAt St. George’s, Hanover-sq. William 
Ackland, esq. only son of Edmund Ackland, 
esq. of Stamel!, Som. to Rosalia, only dau. of 
S. Gans, esq. 

21. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. William 
Parker, esq. of Carey-st. and Ware Park, 
Herts. to Sarah, dau. of the late John Jackson, 
esq. of Bryanston-sq.——At Isleworth, Robert 
Rankine, esq. late of the Bengal Med. Serv. to 
Ann, relict of Richard Hope, esq. of Small- 
berry Green.—At Fordingbridge, John Co- 
ventry, esq. eldest son of John Coventry, esq. 
of Burgate House, Hants, to Catharine. pons 
est dau. of the late Col. Seton, of Brookheath. 

23. At Polebrook, Northamptonsh. Capt. 
W. J. Crompton, formerly 66th Regt. to Isa- 
bella-Frances, youngest dau. of the late Robert 
Sherard, esq. of Oundle.——At St. George’s, 
Camberwell, Robert-Barlow Gardiner, esq. 
mr ed son of the Rev. F. Gardiner, of 

adhurst, Rector of Llanveterine, Monmouth- 
shire, to Agnes, sixth dau. of Thomas Cour- 
thorpe, esq. of Camberwell.——At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, John Thornewell, esq. of Burton- 
on-Trent, to Elizabeth-Caroline-Tomes, young- 
est dau. of H. Stevens, esq. of Duffield, Derby. 
——At Saint George’s, Hanover-sq. Sir T. E. 
Winnington, Bart. M.P. for Bewdley, to Anne- 
Helena, eldest dau. of Sir Compton Domville, 
Bart.— At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. William 
Barnard, esy. second son of James Barnard, 
esq. of Bramdean, Hants, to Helen Georgina- 
Armstrong, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
George Couse, R. Art. 

25. At Ripon, Ayshford-George Peirse, esq. 
to Marianna-Emma, only surviving dau. of 
the late J. C. Brooke, esq. of Littlethorpe, near 
Ripon.——At St. Pancras, George, second son 
of William Hogg. esq. of Sy at to Mary, 
dau. of Capt. Harness, R.N.——Edward I’An- 
son, jun. son of Edward I’Anson, esq. of 
Burntwood-lane, Wandsworth Common, to 
Catherine, second dau. of John a esq. 
of Clapham Common.——At St. Ann’s, Black- 
friars, John-Spencer-Wynn Werninck, esq. of 
the Holt, Berks. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
George Huggins, esq. of Earl-st.——At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. the Hon. and Rev. 
George G. C. Talbot, Rector of Withington, 
Glouc. fourth son of Earl Talbot, to Emily- 
Sarah, second dau. of Henry Elwes, esq. of 
Colesbourn.—aAt St. George’s, Queen-square, 
James R. Crabb, esq. of Spring Hill House, 
Southampton, to Frances-Sayer, third dau. of 
the late Henry Budd, esq. of Fareham. 

27. At Woodbury, Devon, Capt. James Jack- 
son, third son of Major-Gen. Jackson, to Mary, 
a dau. of the late J. B. Travers, esq. of 

fladras Civil Service. 

28. At the Chapel Royal, Tower of London, 
Capt. Hudson, Grenadier Guards, youngest 
son of the late Harrington Hudson, esq. and 
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the Lady Anne Hudson, to Frances, youngest 
dau. of Major Elrington, Resident Gov. of the 
Tower.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Jas. 
Ludgater, esq. of the Middle Temple, and of 
Sydenham, to Charlotte-Eliza, dau. of Edmund 
Turner, esq. of Truro, M.P.——Viscount Em- 
lyn, eldest son of the Earl of Cawdor, to Sarah- 
Mary, second dau. of the Hon. Col. Cavendish, 
and late Maid of Honour to the Queen.——At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Earl of Desart, 
to Lady Elizabeth-Campbell, third dau. of the 
Earl of Cawdor.—At South Hackney, the 
Rev. Jesse Hobson, of Barton Mills, Suffolk, 
to Sarah-Maria, only dau. of Henry Gamble, 
esq. of the Triangle, Hackney. ; 

29. At Hessle, the Rev. J. R. Hill, rector 
of Thornton, near Pickering, to Harriet, eldest 
dau. of Joseph Robinson Pease, esq. of Hessle- 
wood.——At Witney, Oxon, the Rev. Henry 
pee gh Vicar of Asthall, to Elizabeth Phi- 
lippa, eldest dau. of J. W. Clinch, esq. of Wit- 
ney.—aAt Shortwood, Glouc. the Rev. Thos. 
Bliss, B.A. of Herne Hill, Surrey, to Sophia, 
third dau. of Mr. Barnard, of High Beeches, 
Nailsworth.—aAt Yarmouth, C. N. Smythies, 
esq. B.C.L. of Colchester, to Isabella, younger 
dau. of Capt. Sir E. 8S. Travers, R.N. 

30. At tokesley, the Key. Charles James 
Sterling, to Mary-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Charles Cator.——At Exeter, the Rev. 

-T. J. Main, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Camb. and Professor at the Royal Naval Coll. 
Portsmouth, to Emma-Louisa-Berry, third 
= of Sir J. T. Lee, Park House, Mount Rad- 
‘ord. 

Lately. In Dublin, H. C. Butler, esq. to 
Cecilia, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Taylor.—— 
At Ryde, I. W. James Lord, esq. barrister, to 
Eleanor, widow of Charles Barton, esq. of the 
Inner Temple.——At Gittisham, Devon, Chas. 
Albert Packer, esq. to Louisa-Elizabeth, young- 
est dau. of Capt. Geary, R.N. of Weymouth. 

July 1. At Ravensdale, Lincolnsh. the Rev. 
John P. Wilson, M.A. Fellow of Magdalen 
Coll. Oxf. to Mary, only dau. of the late Rev. 
J. Parkinson, D.D. Rector of Brocklesby. 

2. At Speen, Berks, John Horrocks, esq. 
son of the late John Horrocks, esq. M.P. to 
Elizabeth-Milward, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Geo. Wyld, of Speen.—At Brixton, 
George Gay, esq. of Stockwell, to Susanna, 
third dau. of the late John Key, ~ 4 Den- 
mark-hill, and sister of Sir J. Key, t. 

4. At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the Rev. J. 
Woolley, M.A. Fellow of University Coll. Oxi 
and Head Master of the Hereford Cathedral 
School, to Mary-Margaret, eldest dau. of Capt. 
William Turner, late 13th Light Dragoons. 

5. At Lee, Kent, the Rev. W. H. Hanson, 
Rector of Hockwold, Norfolk, to Julia, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. George Lock, Rector of 
Lee.——At Bath, F. J. S. Hepburn, esq. Capt. 
6lst. Regt. to ee ae only sur- 
viving child of the Rev. J. H. Michell, Rector 
of Buckland and Kelshall, Herts.——At St. 
Marylebone, John Lagier Lamotte, -~ of 
Gray’s-inn-sq. to Mary, dau. of the late John 
King, esq. of Berners-st.——At Hendon, the 


Paul’s, Blackburn, to Emelie, only dau. of 
William Bryant, esq. of Child’s Hill, and Ox- 
ford-st.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Wm. 
Cole Beasley. esq. M.A. of the Inner Temple, 
to Emma, eldest dau. of Edmund Turner, 
esq. M.P. of Truro, Cornwall.—At Saint 
James’s, Westminster, the Rev. Percy Gilpin, 
M.A. Rector of Elsdon, Northumberland, to 
Grace-Jane, dau. of Edmund Turner, esq. 


M.P. of Truro, Cornwall.—At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sy. John Lawrence, esq. late of Lei- 
cester, to Elizabeth, only dau. and sole heiress 
of Thomas Summers, esq. of Elton, Hunts. 
—At St. James’s, Piccadilly, William Pyne, 
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-~;. of the Inner Temple, to Frances-Cald- 
wall, dan. of George Hales, esq. late of Cradley, 
Herefordsh——At Epsom, Richard Fuller, 
esq. of the Rookery, near Dorking, to Maria, 
eldest dau. of G. P. Barclay, esq. of Epsom. 

6. At St. Marylebone, Lewin, son of Fred. 
Reade, esq. of Portland-pl. to Mary-Ann, eld- 
est dau. of Capt. Larkins, of Leyton.—aAt 
Castleton, Derbysh. the Rev. Edward-Cole 
Shedden, youngest son of George Shedden, 
esq. to Mary, second dau. of Joseph Hall, esq. 
of Castleton.——At Swanscombe, Kent, Wm. 
Leedham, esq. of Westbury, near Bristol, se- 
cond dau. of John Bazley White, esq. of 
Swanscombe Cross.——At Brighton, Captain 
George J. Johnson, of the Coldstream Guards, 
to Frederica, second dau. of Col. Sir Frederick 
Hankey, G.C.M.—G. 

7. At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Robert St. 
John Shaw, esq. eldest son of Brigadier-Gen. 
Shaw, Bengal Art. to Isabella-Ross, only dau. 
of Neil Macvicar, esq. Kennington, Surrey. 
—At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Edward 
Hamilton, +" M.D. to Emily, only child of 
the late John Wansey, esq. of Walthamstow. 
——At Radcliffe-upon-Trent, Notts, William 
Tanner, esq. of Stapleton, Gloucestersh. to 

uisa-Agnes, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Charles Smelt, Rector of Gedling, Notts.—— 
At Tiverton, Devon, the Rev. E. A. Dayman, 
Rector of Shillingstone, Dorset, to Ellen-Maria, 
eldest dau. of William Dunsford, esq. of Ash- 
ley Court. 

8 At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, the Rev. W. C. 
Le Breton, only son of William Le Breton, 
esq. of Jersey, to Emilia-Davis, youngest dau. 
of the late William Martin, esq. 

11. At Harleston, the Rev. John Penrose, 
Fellow of Lincoln Coll. Oxf. eldest son of the 
Rev. John Penrose, Vicar of Langton, Linc. 
to Frances, third dau. of Jasper Parrott, esq. 
of Dundridge, Devonshire. 

12. At Grantchester, the Rev. Thomas Gas- 
kin, late Fellow and Tutor of Jesus Coll. 
Camb. to Maria, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Orton, esq. of March.—At Ingate- 
stone, the Rev. Horace Roberts, M.A. Curate 
of Halstead, Essex, to Mary-Elizabeth, second 
surviving dau. of the Rev. J. Lewis, Rector of 
Ingatestone, and Rivenhall, Essex.——At Ea- 
ton Town, Beds, the Rev. Samuel-King Web- 
ster, to Maria, third dau. of the late Rev. 
Herbert Randolph, Rector of Letcombe Bas- 
sett, Berks. ——At St. Pancras, the Rev. J. T. 
Stupart, Vicar of Merton, Oxf. eldest son of 
Capt. Stupart, R.N. to Cecilia-Emma, second 
dau. of the late J. Berkeley, esq. of Grenada. 
—At St. Pancras New Church, George, se- 
cond son of Wm. Winsor Saunders, esq. of 
Huntspill, Somerset, to Marian-Franklin, only 
dau, of the late Col. George Warden, Bengal 


Army. 

13. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon. 
Fred. W. C. Villiers, third son of the Earl of 
Jersey, to Lady Elizabeth de Reede-Ginkle, 
sister of the Earl of Athlone.——At St. Pan- 
cras, New-road, Francis Barlow, esq. M.D. to 
Anna, youngest dau. of the late Capt. J. G. 
Forth, 26th Foot.——At Hartford, the Rev. 
Daniel Vawdrey, Rector of Stepney, to Chris- 
tian-Ann, only dau. of R. P. Hadfield, esq. of 
Winnington, Northwich, Chesh.— At Fulford, 
Yorkshire, William-Devaynes Bedford, esq. 
Prince Albert’s Hussars, to Anne-Jane, eldest 
dau. of John Clerk, esq. of Southampton. 

14. Joseph-Proctor Benwell, esq. of Clap- 
ham Common, to Seringa-Lydia-Frances, eld- 
est dau. of the Rev. Charles Norman, of Box- 
sted, Essex.——At Clapham, William-Esdaile 
Winter, esq. of Bedford-row, to Fanny, young- 
est dau. of the late William Jameson, esq. of 
Clapham Common, 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp Ropney. 

June 21. At the house of his father-in- 
law Sir Charles Morgan in Pall Mall, 
aged 60, the Right Hon. George Rod- 
ney, third Baron Rodney, of Rodney 
Stoke, co. Somerset (1782) and a Baro- 
net (1764), Lord Lieutenant of Radnor- 
shire, Colonel of the North Hampshire 
Militia, and D.C.L. 

He was born June 17, 1782, the eldest 
son of George the second Lord Rodney, 
by Anne, second daughter and cohciress 
of the Right Hon. Thomas Harley, Al- 
derman of London, (uncle to the present 
Earl of Oxford and Mortimer,) and sister 
to Sarah Countess of Kinnoull. Hesuc- 
ceeded to the peerage whilst still in his 
minority, on the death of his father June 
17, 1802. His father’s Irish pension of 
10007. was continued to him in pursuance 
of a message brought from the King to 
the House of Commons, July 4, 1806. 

Residing at Old Alresford in Hamp- 
shire, he had been Colonel of the North 
Hants Militia from the year 1811. 

His Lordship took no active part in 
politics. He voted with the Tory party, 
and against the Reform of Parliament, 
He was a quiet unobtrusive nobleman, and 
very charitable to his poor neighbours. 

Lord Rodney married, Feb. 17, 1819, 
Charlotte- Georgiana, second daughter of 
‘ Sir Charles Gould Morgan, Bart. Her 
Ladyship survives him, without issue. 
The peerage has devolved on his next 
brother the Hon. Thomas James Har- 
ley- Rodney, who was born in 1784, and 
is unmarried. 





Lorp Rotter. 

June 3. At Bicton House, near Exeter, 
in his 86th year, the Right Hon. John 
Rolle, Baron Rolle, of Stevenstone, co. 
Devon, and Colonel of the South Devon 
Militia. 

Lord Rolle was the representative of 
an ancient Devonshire family, which was 
once before elevated to the peerage in the 
person of his uncle, Henry Lord Rolle, 
so created in 1748, but who died without 
issue in 1750. He was born Oct. 16, 
1750, the only son of Denys Rolle, 
esq. by Anne, daughter of Arthur Chi- 
chester, esq. of Hall (she died in 1781.) 

He was first returned to Parliament for 
the county of Devon in 1779, (only 
three years after Mr. Coke, the late Earl 
of Leicester, was first elected for Nor- 
folk) and he succeeded to his estates on 
the death of his father in 1797. He was 

Gent. Mac, Vor, XVIII, 


a zealous adherent of Mr. Pitt and the 
Tory party, was a strenuous opponent of 
Mr. Fox’s India Bill in 1783, and took 
so warm a part in the discussion of the 
Regency Bill of 1789, that he proposed an 
amendment in the marriage clause, stig- 
matizing by name as unlawful the Prince 
of Wales’s union with Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

He was raised to the dignity of a Peer 
by patent dated June 20, 1796. He 
seconded the address to the King on the 
opening of the Parliament of 1807. He 
voted in the majority against the Reform 
Bill, which caused the temporary resig- 
nation of Earl Grey’s ministry, May 7, 
1832 ; and he continued to the last a firm 
Conservative. 

In his own county Lord Rolle was 
chiefly distinguished by his princely libe- 
rality to public and charitable purposes. 
He gave 1000/. to the fund for the relief 
of the Irish clergy, 1000/. towards es- 
tablishing a chaplaincy in the Devon and 
Exeter Hospital, 500/. to the Lunatie 
Asylum, &c. &c. When a new church 
was erected in a distant part of the parish 
of Ilfracombe, called Lea, besides pre- 
senting a handsome screen, his Lordship 
had subscribed 200/. and when the church 
was completed, being informed that 9007. 
was required for an endowment previously 
to its consecration, of which little more 
than four hundred pounds were sub- 
scribed, his Lordship, without further 
solicitation or consideration, asked for 
pen and paper, and gave a check for the 
difference, ‘The beautiful church at Ex. 
mouth is another monument of his 
Christian piety and well applied muni. 
ficence. 

On the 2ist Dec. 1838, the corps of 
Royal Devon Yeomanry assembled to 
present to Lord Rolle, their venerable 
Colonel, a valuable piece of plate. It 
was a duplicate of an ewer which had 
been made for the Queen, from a beauti- 
ful design by Benvenuto Cellini. 

At the celebration of Lord Rolle’s 90th 
birth,day by his tenantry at Beer, in 1840, 
the Vicar, who presided, pronounced the 
following eulogium on this honoured and 
venerable nobleman : “* Every one present 
must know something of the great and 
amiable virtues by which his private and 
public life has been adorned, but they 
only who have had the happiness to as- 
sociate with him in the domestic circle, 
can fully appreciate the excellency of his 
character. Asa magistrate he has ever 
been just, active, = impartial; as a 
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landlord, kind and indulgent ; as a friend 
and neighbour, disinterested, generous, 
and constant ; as a politician, consistent 
and unshaken amidst the many political 
convulsions that have agitated this country 
during the eventful period of his long life. 
As one endowed with great influence, 
from the enjoyment of wealth and a high 
position in society, he has ever stood 
forth the champion of sound religion, and 
moral principle.” 

Lord Rolle enjoyed a green and vigour- 
ous old age. hen in London he was 
constantly seen about on horseback ; and 
when, on his 89th birth-day, his lady 
brought him unexpectedly to see a tower 
erected in Bicton Park, he insisted upon 
mounting to the top, a height of 100 feet, 
which he did without assistance. 

He was twice married: first, on the 
22nd Feb. 1788 to Judith Maria, only 
daughter and heir of Henry Walrond, of 
Bovey, co. Devon, esq. who died Oct. 1, 
1820; and secondly, Sept. 24, 1822, to 
the Hon. Louisa Barbara Trefusis, 3rd 
daughter of Robert-George-William 16th 
Lord Clinton, who survives him. He 
has died without issue, and the peerage 
has become extinct. 

His portrait has been published among 
Ryall’s Conservative Statesmen, folio. 
His bust, by E. B. Stephens, is in the 
present exhibition at the Royal Academy. 





Lorp Manners. 

May 31. In _ Brook-street, in his 
87th year, the Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
Manners Sutton, Baron Manners of 
Foston, co. Lincoln, a Privy Councillor ; 
and formerly Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

Lord Manners was a younger brother 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
being the third son of Lord George 
Manners- Sutton, third son of John third 
Duke of Rutland, by his first wife 
Diana, daughter of Thomas Chaplin, of 
Blankney, co. Lincoln, esq. He was 
born on the 24th Feb. 1756; and was 
educated at the Charter-house, and at 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1777,as 5th Wrangler. He 
was called to the bar by the Hon. Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 18, 1780. 

At the general election of 1790 he was 
returned to Parliament for the borough 
of Newark, and he was re-chosen in 
1796, 1797, and 1802. In July 1797 he 
was made one of the Welsh judges. In 
1800 he was appointed Solicitr-goeneral 
to the Prince of Wales. In the discharge 
of his duties in that capacity, he introduced 
to the House of Commons the claims of 
the Prince on the Duchy of Cornwall, on 
which occasion his exertions were highly 
approved by Pitt and Fox. In 1802 he 
was made Solicitor-general to the King, 


and received the honour of knighthood, 
onthe 19th May. The following year he 
acted as one of the official accusers of 
Col. Despard—a duty he discharged with - 
out acrimony or exaggeration. In Jan. 
1805 he succeeded Sir Beaumont Hotham 
as one of the Barons of the Exchequer; 
and April 14, 1807, he was called to the 
upper house by the title of Baron 
Manners, of Foston. Immediately after, 
he was appointed Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, which office he held until the 
autumn of 1827; when he retired with the 
respect and affection of the legal profes- 
sion in that country, manifested by their 
addresses and a magnificent testimonial. 
Lord Manners was characterised by a 
kindness, generosity, and singleness of 
heart, which disarmed animosity, and at- 
tracted universal esteem. 

Lord Manners married, firstly, Nov. 4, 
1803, Anne, daughter of the late Sir 
Joseph Copley, Bart.; who died with- 
out issue May 5, 1814; secondly, Oct. 28, 
1815, the Hon. Jane Butler, daughter of 
James 11th Lord Caher, and sister to the 
Earl of Giengall. By this lady, who 
survives him, he had issue (besides a son 
still born in 1817,) an only son, John- 
Thomas now Lord Manners, born Aug. 
17, 1818. 

There is a portrait of Lord Manners, 
by Mr. Comerford, engraved in 4to. by 
Cardon. His body was removed for in- 
terment to Kelham, co. Notts. 





Lorp ConcLeTon. 

June 8. In Cadogan Place, aged 65, 
the Right Hon. Sir Henry Brooke Par- 
nell, Baron Congleton of Congleton, co. 
Chester (1841); the fourth Baronet of 
Rathleague, Queen’s Co. (1766) ; a Privy 
Councillor; grandfather of the Marquess 
of Drogheda, and of the Earl of Darnley. 

Lord Congleton was born on the 3d 
July 1776, and was the second son of the 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Parnell, the second 
Baronet, and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in Ireland, by Letitia- Charlotte, se- 
cond daughter and coheir of the Right 
Hon. Sir Arthur Brooke, of Colebrooke, 
co. Fermanagh, Bart. His elder brother 
was unhappily born a cripple, and never 
had the use of speech; and the estates 
were consequently settled upon Henry, 
by a special act of Parliament passed in 
1789. In consequence, the late Lord 
Congleton succeeded to his patrimonial 
estates on the death of his father in 1801, 
and subsequently to the title of Baronet, 
on his brother’s death in 1812. 

He was first returned to Parliament at 
the general election of 1802 for the bo- 
rough of Portarlington: but he did not 
on that occasion keep his seat, making 
way on the 8th Dec, following, for the 
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late Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, by accepting 
the office of Escheator of Munster. 
When Sir Eyre Coote was made Gover- 
nor of Jamaicain Jan. 1806, and conse- 
quently vacated his seat for the Queen’s 
County, Mr. Parnell became his succes- 
sor, and he was rechosen at several sub- 
sequent elections, continuing to represent 
the county for twenty-seven years. On 
three occasions he stood contests. The 
first was in 1818, when the numbers were 


The Rt. Hon. W. W. Pole..... 2453 
Sir Henry Parnell, Bart........ 2400 
Sir C. H. Coote, Bart......2+.. 1577 
General Dunne.....eeeeessee++ 1014 


The second in 1820: 


Rt. Hon. W. W. Pole.......+.. 3239 
Sir Henry Parnell............+. 2889 
Sie C. H. Cootescccccccceccss 2000 
General Dunne,.....+e.+se00.+ 1683 


The third in 1831; 


Sir Henry Parnell..........000. 393 
Sir C. H. Coote, Bart......00.. 312 
T. B. Bally, Bqrecccscecccese 8199 


At length, in 1832, Sir Henry Parnell 
declined the contest, being alarmed at the 
strength of the ‘* Repeal’ interest, in 
favour of Mr. Lalor. 

Early in his parliamentary career, Sir 
Henry Parnell distinguished himself on 
the questions of the Corn Laws and Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and he also pub- 
lished several pamphlets on those and 
other political subjects, the titles of which 
we shall enumerate presently, 

Sir Henry Parnell was chairman of the 
Finance Committee in the session of 
1828. His motion in 1830, on the pro. 
priety of inquiring into the state of the 
Civil List, led to the dissolution of the 
Wellington administration; and was, 
indeed, the first step of the grand move- 
ment of * Reform.” It naturally led to 
his being included in the new ministerial 
arrangements; and he was appointed to 
the office of Secretary at War. But he 
resigned this office in March 1832, because 
the ministry would not concur in his es- 
timates, and because he voted against 
them in the Russian Dutch loan ques- 
tion. 

In April 1833 he was returned to Par- 
liament for Dundee; and in the same 
year he was appointed a member of the 
commission to inquire into the Excise. 
He was also Chairman of the Holyhead 
Road Commission. 

On the formation of Lord Melbourne’s 
administration in April 1835, he was ap- 
pointed Paymaster General of the forces, 
Treasurer of the Ordnance and of the 
Navy, which offices he held until June 
1841. Still pursuing his schemes of 
economy, he urged, of course with only 
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partial success, many severe and imprac- 
ticable schemes of reduction. 

He was re-elected for Dundee in 1835, 
and again in 1837, after a contest with J. 
Gladstone, esq. when he polled 663 votes 
to 381. He was created a peer by the 
title of Lord Congleton, Aug. 11, 1841. 

Sir Henry Parnell’s political objects 
were thus enumerated in 1835: ‘ perfect 
freedom of labour and capital ; the speedy 
abolition of the corn-laws, and in the 
mean time a moderate fixed duty ; the 
removal of all unequal taxes, and the sub- 
stitution of a property tax of six or eight 
millions; the repeal of the septennial act ; 
the ballot ; an extension of the franchise, 
if found necessary ; abolition of flogging, 
and of impressment.” 

The following remarks are from ‘* Ran- 
dom Recollections of the House of Com- 
mons,” 1836: 

‘« Sir Henry is a respectable but by no 
means a superior speaker. He has a fine 
clear voice, but he never varies the key 
in which he commences, He is, however, 
audible in all parts of the House. His 
utterance is well-timed, and he appears 
to speak with great ease. He delivers 
his speeches in much the same way as if 
he were repeating some piece of writing 
he had committed to his memory in his 
school-boy years. His gesticulation is a 
great deal too tame for his speeches to 
produce any effect. He stands stock 
still, except when he occasionally rises 
and lets fall his right hand. Even this 
he does in a very gentle manner, What 
he excels in is in giving a plain luminous 
statement of complex financial matters. 
In this respect he has no superior. 

“ Sir Henry is gentlemanly in his - 
pearance, so is he also in reality. is 
manners are highly courteous. His 
stature is of the middle size, rather in- 
clining to stoutness. His complexion is 
fair; his features are regular, with a mild 
expression about them; and his hair is 
pure white.” 

The following is a list of Lord Con- 
gleton’s works : 

Observations on the Currency of Ire- 
land, and upon the Course of Exchange 
between London and Dublin. Dublin, 
1804. 

The principles of Currency and Ex- 
change ; illustrated by Observations on the 
state of Ireland. 1805. With an Appendix, 
containing the Substance of the Evidence 
given before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, 1805. 

An Historical Apology for the Irish 
Catholics. 1807. 

A History of the Penal Laws against 
the Irish Catholics, from the Treaty of 
Limerick to the Union. 1808. 

Speech in the House of Commons on 
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a motion to assimilate the Currency of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 1809. 

Treatise on the Corn Trade and Agri- 
culture. 1809. 

A corrected report of his Speech in the 
House of Commons, 13th Apr. 1810, on 
a motion for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the collection of Tythes in 
Treland. 1810. 

Substance of a Speech made 29th May 
1811, in the Committee of the whole 
House of Commons, to which the Report 
of the Bullion Committee was referred. 

Speech in the House of Commons, 
May 11, 1824, upon Lord Althorp’s mo- 
tion for a Committee on the state of Ire- 
land. 1824. 

Speech in the House of Commons Feb. 
10, 1825, on the motion of the Rt. Hon. 
Henry Goulburn, for a Bill to amend 
certain Acts relating to unlawful Societies 
in Ireland. 1825. 

Observations on the Irish Butter Acts. 
1825. 

Observations on Paper Money, Bank- 
ing, and Over-trading; including those 
parts of the Evidence taken before the 
Committee of the House of Commous, 
which explain the Scotch system of 
Banking. 1627. 

On Financial Reform. 1830. Another 
edition 1832. 

A Treatise on Roads; wherein the 
principles on which Roads should be 
made are explained by the plans, specifi- 
cations, and contracts made use of by 
Thomas Telford, esq. on the Holyhead 
Road. 1833. Second edition 1838. 

Lord Congleton had for two months 
been in a low, desponding state of mind, 
and had in consequence been under medi- 
cal treatment. He was first afflicted with 
a very serious attack of fever; under 
which he was delirious, and told the 
medical man that he had thoughts of self. 
destruction presented to his mind. In 
consequence every precaution was taken 
both by his friends and himself to remove 
the means of effecting his melanchol 
pape. Latterly, however, his healt 

ad been so much restored, with the ex- 
ception of a want of sleep, that his son 
had restored the management of the house 
into his hands, and he was left unattended. 

His Lordship had retired to bed at his 
usual time, and rose the next morning 
between eight and nine o’clock. A bar- 
ber attended to shave him shortly after 
nine, and on his departure his Lordship 
was left alone in his dressing-room, as it 
was supposed engaged in the act of dress- 
ing himself; but the butler, some short 
time afterwards, having gone into the 
room, was horror-struck at discovering 
his master suspended by the neck and 
quite dead. 

It might have been supposed that Lord 
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Congleton was the very last man likely 
to have committed such an act, being a 
person of singular equanimity and mild- 
ness of manners. The mind, however, 
doubtless lost its balance, and he had 
ceased to be master of his own actions. 

Lord Congleton married Feb. 17, 1801, 
Lady Caroline Elizabeth Dawson, eldest 
daughter of John first Earl of Portarling- 
ton, and grand-daughter of the prime 
minister John third Earl of Bute, K.G. 
By this lady, who survives him, he had 
issue three daughters and two sons, all of 
whom survive: 1. the Hon. Caroline- 
Sophia, married in 1831 to the Rev. 
Charles Thomas Longley, D.D. Master 
of Harrow School, and now Lord Bishop 
of Ripon; 2. Mary-Letitia, married first 
in 1824 to Lord Henry Seymour Moore, 
who died in the following year, leaving 
issue an only. son, now. Marquess of 
Drogheda: she married secondly Ed- 
ward Henry Cole, esq. nephew to the 
Earl of Derby; 3. Emma Anne, married 
in 1825 to Edward fifth and late Earl of 
Darnley, who died in 1835, leaving issue 
the present Earl, two other sons and two 
daughters ; 4. the Rt. Hon. John- Vesey 
now Lord Congleton, born in 1805, and 
unmarried ; 5. the Hon. Henry William 
Parnell, who married in 1835 Sophia, only 
daughter of Colonel the Hon. William 
Bligh, great-uncle of the Earl of Darnley, 
and neice to the late Earl of Galloway ; 
and 6. the Hon. George Damer Parnell. 

The body of Lord Congleton was in- 
terred on the 14th June in the burial- 
ground of St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
on the Bayswater-road. The youthful 
Marquess of Drogheda, hisgrandson, came 
up from Eton College to attend the fune- 
ral; Lord Congleton, the Hon. Henry 
Parnell, the Bishop of Ripon, and Mr, 
Edward H. Cole, were among the rela- 
tives present. 

Mrs. Fox. 

July 8. At her seat, St. Anne’s Hill, 
near Chertsey, aged 92, Elizabeth Bridget, 
saga of the Right Hon. Charles James 

ox. 

This lady is described in Lodge’s Peer- 
age as having been, before marriage, 
‘* Elizabeth Blane, otherwise Armstead.” 
She resided for a few weeks previous to 
her wedding with the Rev. J. Pery, 
Rector of Wyton, near Huntingdon, and 
in that church she was married, as the 
following extract from the register shows : 

‘“‘ Charles James Fox, of the parish of 
Chertsey, in the county of Surrey, 
bachelor, and Elizabeth Blane, of this 
parish, were married in this church by 
licence, this 28th day of September, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-five, by me, J. Pery, rector. 

“This marriage was solemnized be- 
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tween us, C. J. Fox and Elizabeth 
Blane, in the presence of Mary Dasson- 
ville and Jer. Bradshaw.” 

The Rev. J. Pery was apolitical friend 
of the right honourable gentleman ; Mary 
Dassonville was Mrs. Fox’s maid servant, 
and Jeremiah Bradshaw was the parish 
clerk, so that the marriage was strictly a 
private one. 

It has been stated that this union took 
place so early as 1780, and in one of the 
memoirs of Fox the lady is described as 
‘‘ A widow, it was believed, who for 
some time had resided in his house at 
St. Anne’s Hill; and whom after a lapse 
of nearly ten years he acknowledged as 
his wife.” 

Fox was evidently very reluctant to 
the alliance being made public, although 
she was handsome and accomplished, and 
he evidently loved her sincerely. On the 
24th Jan. 1799, his birthday, and the 
completion of his 50th year, he presented 
her, while at the breakfast table, with the 
following lines, written, it is said, extem- 
poraneously : 

“ Of years I have now half a century pass’d, 

And none of the fifty so bless’d as the last. 

How it happens my troubles thus daily should 
cease, 

And my happiness thus with my years should 
increase ; 

This defiance of nature’s more general laws 

You alone can explain, who alone are the 
cause.”? 

In proof of the domestic felicity en- 
joyed by Fox in the company of his ex- 
cellent and affectionate lady, the words of 
Mr. Trotter, his private secretary and 
biographer, may be quoted: ‘‘ The assi- 
duous care and management of Mrs. Fox 
rendered his rural mansion the abode of 
peace, elegance and order, and had long 
procured her the gratitude and esteem of 
those private friends whose visits to Mr. 
Fox in his retirement at St. Anne’s Hill 
made them the witnesses of this amiable 
woman’s exemplary conduct.” 

She was left his widow on the 13th 
Sept. 1806. 

The mortal remains of this venerable 
lady were consigned to the tomb on the 
15th July. It was intended that the fu- 
neral should be strictly a private one, but 
persons of all ranks were anxious to show 
respect to one so long and so justly be- 
loved, and whose urbanity and charities 
had been so long appreciated. At their 
own request about thirty of the principal 
tradesmen of Chertsey joined the pro- 
cession about half a mile from the church, 
the order of which was—a hearse and four 
horses, the tradesmen two and two, two 
mourning coaches, the carriage of the late 
Mrs. Fox, and that of Colonel Fox. In 
the mourning coaches were Col. Fox, 
M.P., Lord Lilford, Sir Robert Adair, 
— St. John, esq. C. J. Ives, esq. D. 


Grazebrook, esq. and the Rey. C. Cot- 
ton. The lady was interred in a vault at 
the north-east end of the churchyard. 
The coffin has the simple inscription, 
‘¢ The Hon. Elizabeth Bridget Fox, obit. 
July 8th 1842, stat. 92 years.” 

Sirk Artruur Cuicuesrer, Bart. 

May 30. At his seat, Youlston, near 
Barnstaple, aged 52, Sir Arthur Chiches- 
ter, the seventh Bart. of Raleigh, co. 
Devon (1641). 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
William Chichester, Rector of Ham in 
that county, and second son of the fourth 
Baronet; his mother’s name was Bella- 
min. He succeeded to the Baronetcy on 
the death of his cousin Sir John, Sept. 30, 
1808. 

He married Sept. 8, 1819, Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of Sir James Hamlyn 
Williams, of Clovelly Court, co. Devon, 
Bart. and by that lady, who died Aug. 18, 
1834, he has left issue four sons, and two 
daughters. His son and heir, now Sir 
Arthur Chichester, was bornin 1824, 





Sir Ross Manon, Bart. 

April 5. At his residence on St. Ste- 
phen’s Green, Dublin, Sir Ross Mahon, 
the second Bart. of Castlegar, co. Gal- 
way (1819), a Lieut. 60th Rifles, and one 
of the Aides-de-camp of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland ; nephew to Lord Fitz- 
Gerald and Vesey. 

He was born July 18, 1811, the eldest 
son of the late Sir Ross Mahon, created 
a Baronet in 1819, by his third wife, 
Maria-Geraldine, eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. James Fitz. Gerald, of Inch- 
cronan,co. Clare, Prime Serjeant at Law, 
and the Rt. Hon. Catharine Baroness 
Fitz-Gerald and Vesey. He was ap- 
pointed 2d Lieut. in the Rifles Dec. 14, 
1834, and Lieutenant Noy. 23, 1838. He 
succeeded to the baronetcy on the death 
of his father in August 1835; and, d ing 
unmarried, is succeeded by his next bro.. 
ther, now Sir James Fitz-Gerald Mahon. 

Sir Ross was in the enjoyment of per. 
fect health up to the night before his 
death, when he arranged with a party to 
proceed the next day to the garrison races 
at Maynooth, after which he was to have 
dined with the Duke of Leinster at 
Carton. 

Lr.-Gen. Sin W. Nicoray. 

May 3. At his residence, Oriel Lodge, 
Cheltenham, aged 70, Lieut.-General Sir 
William Nicolay, C.B. and K.C.H. Co. 
lonel of the Ist West India regiment. 

Sir W. Nicolay was descended from an 
ancient family of Saxe Gotha, settled in 
this country about a century ago. 

When in his 19th year he was appointed 
to a Second Licutenancy in the Artillery 
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in 1790, from which he was removed to 
the Engineers in 1792, and obtained a 
First Lieutenancy in the latter corps the 
15th Aug. 1793. He served in India 
under Lord Cornwallis, and was at the 
sieges of Seringapatam and Pondicherry ; 
also in the West Indies, and was present 
at the capture of St. Lucie, where he was 
left as Commanding Engineer under Sir 
John Moore. He was afterwards em- 
loyed by Sir Ralph Abercromby at To- 
and Trinidad, till obliged to return 
to England in consequence of having 
broken his thigh. By this accident he 
was rendered incapable of duty for nearly 
two years, and he was afterwards em- 
loyed in the defence of the coasts of 
Kent and Sussex. In 1799, he was ap- 
pointed Captain in the Royal Engineers ; 
the 26th June 1801, Major in the Royal 
Staff Corps; and on the 4th April 1805, 
Lieut.-Colonel in the latter regiment. 

In the expedition of 1808 to Spain, he 
was employed the whole time recon- 
noitring the country, gaining intelligence 
of the enemy, and on other duties in aid 
of the Quartermaster-general’s depart- 
ment. He was present with the army 
during the retreat to Corunna, and ar- 
rived in England in Feb. 1809. The 
4th June 1813, he received the brevet of 
Colonel in the army. In April 1815, he 
was ordered in command of five compa- 
nies of the Royal Staff Corps to the Ne- 
therlands, and joined the army under the 
Duke of Wellington at Brussels. He was 
present at the battle of Waterloo, and was 
nominated a Companion of the order of 
the Bath, for his services on that occasion. 
He proceeded with the army to Paris, 
where he remained until that division of 
it destined to occupy the frontiers, and of 
which the Staff Corps formed a part, 
moved to Cambray. He attained the 
rank of Major-General in 1819, and that 
of Lieut.-General in 1837. 

In 1824 he was appointed Governor 
and Commander-in-chief of Dominica ; 
in 1831 of St. Kitt’s, Nevis, Anguilla, 
and the Virgin Islands; and afterwards 
of Mauritius and its dependencies, where 
he was succeeded by the late Sir Lionel 
Smith at the beginning of 1840. 

Sir William Nicolay married, in 1806, 
the second daughter of the Rev. Edmund 
Law, of Whittingham, Northumberland, 
who survives him, with one son, Lieut. 
E. G. Nicolay, of the 29th Foot. 

Masor-Gen. Sirk Ratpu OusEtey. 

May 3. At Lisbon, aged 70, Major- 
General Sir Ralph Ouseley, K.B. de A. 
K. T.S., K. St. F. &c. 

He entered the British service as Lieu- 
tenant of the Leicester Fencibles, 25 
Noy. 1794; served in that corps during 





the rebellion in Ireland, and was at the 
battle of Castlebar,* in command of a de- 
tachment of his regiment against the 
French, led on by their Adjut.-general 
Sarrazin in person, on the 27th Aug. 1798. 
He was also at Balinamack in Sept. fol- 
lowing, when the French, after a short 
resistance, surrendered to Lord Lake. In 
July 1803 he commanded the Grenadiers 
of the 38th regiment, to which corps he 
was appointed in March 1801, during the 
insurrection in Dublin, and was after- 
wards in command of a small detachment 
in defence of the powder-mills near Rath- 
cool. He exchanged as a Lieutenant to 
the 76th regiment in Feb, 1804, with a 
view of joining it in India; but was pro- 
moted to a company in the African corps 
in March 1805, and removed to the 82d 
regiment in August following, and to the 
Staff of the Army Depot in March 1807. 

In Sept. 1809 he exchanged to the 63d, 
in order to join the Portuguese army, 
which he entered as Major, in the 18th 
Portuguese regiment, in the November 
following, and was present during all the 
operations where his corps was engaged. 
After the fall of Badajos in April 1812, 
he was promoted to the rank of Lieut.- 
Col. ; and the 18th Portuguese regiment 
having distinguished itself 30th July 1813, 
against a very superior force, near Pam- 
peluna, and the command in that corps 
having during the action devolved upon 
him, he received a medal, and was in 
August following removed as an effective 
Lt.-Col. to the 8th Portuguese regiment, 
which he commanded on the 3lst of the 
same month, in taking by a night attack 
the height in front of Urdax, which post 
he carried at the point of the bayonet 
against an extraordinary disparity of num- 
bers, and maintained it, till carried off the 
field severely wounded, first by a bayonet 
in the breast during the attack, and again 
by a musket-ball, through the body, after 
the post was taken. In Nov. 1813 he 
succeeded to a British Majority. In 1814 
his services with the Portuguese army 
were discontinued on the reduction, and 
he proceeded to the Court of Brazil in 
Aug. 1815, where the King of Portugal 
restored him to his former rank of Lt.- 
Colonel, and conferred on him the Order 
of the Tower and Sword. In 1817 he 
formed and organized at Rio de Janiero 
the Ist regiment, destined for the reduc- 
tion of Pernambuco, then in a state of 
insurrection, on which service he com- 





* See in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for Sept. 1800, p. 811, an original letter 
from a volunteer who was present on this 
occasion, describing Lieut. Ouseley’s 
great gallantry and humanity, 
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manded it, when his Majesty conferred 
on him the further dignity of Knight 
Commander of the Royal Military Order 
of St. Bento de Avis; promoted him to 
a Colonelcy, and on his return from Per- 
nambuco to Rio de Janiero, in Oct. of 
the same year, in consequence of the state 
of his wounds, placed him on the staff of 
the army ; and in 1818 selected him to be 
the bearer of dispatches to England, 
which he had the address to recover when 
the packet was taken at sea, and plun- 
dered of every thing by pirates. 

It was found, upon a post mortem ex- 
amination, that, at his gallant storming of 
the French post on the heights of Urdax, 
when he, with a battalion of his regiment, 
consisting of 500 men, suceeeded in de- 
feating 3,500 French, and carrying the 
post, the musket-ball which entered at 
the abdomen, and was afterwards extract- 
ed at the back, produced injury of the 
intestines, which, even at this distance of 
time, partly contributed to his death. 





Vice-Apmirat Hatt. 

May 23. At Westgate House, near 
Chichester, aged 76, Robert Hall, esq. 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue. 

This officer served the greater part of 
his time as a midshipman under the late 
Adm. George Murray, (brother of John 
third Duke of Atholl,) inthe Levant and 
Cleopatra frigates, and was promoted 
from the latter, to the rank of Lieutenant, 
Feb. 23, 1782. From that period Mr. 
Hall was almost constantly employed in 
different ships and under various com- 
manders, among whom were Commo- 
dore Sir John Lindsay, and Captains 
Bourmaster and Hartwell, till Feb. 1793, 
when he joined his early friend, Commo- 
dore Murray, in the Duke, a second-rate ; 
which was paid off on her return from the 
West Indies, at the latter end of the 
same year. 

In April 1794, after fitting out the 
Glory of 98 guns, he removed into the 
Resolution of 74, bearing the flag of 
Rear-Adm, Murray, whohadrecently been 
promoted, and nominated Commander- 
in-chief on the North American station. 
On the 3d July 1795, Lieut. Hall was 
appointed by his patron to command the 
Lynx sloop of war, but his commission 
does not appear to have been confirmed 
by the Admiralty till Jan. 1796; previ- 
ously to which, he had been superseded 
by another officer, on whose demise in 
October following, he was re-appointed 
to that vessel. Among the captures made 
by Capt. Hall whilst in the Lynx, were 
la Solide, l’Isabelle, and le Mentor, 
French privateers, the latter carrying 14 
guns and 79 men. The capture of la 
Solide was considered by the merchants 
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and inhabitants of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, a service of great importance to their 
interests, she having hoisted the bloody 
flag, and threatened to plunder and lay 
waste the neighbouring defenceless 
coast. They accordingly sent Capt. 
Hall a letter of thanks for the protection 
he had thus afforded to the colony. 

Capt. Hall next commanded the As- 
sistance of 50 guns; in which he con- 
veyed H. R. H. the Duke of Kent from 
Halifax to England, and arrived at 
Portsmouth Aug. 31, 1800. During the 
remainder of the war, he commanded the 
Waakzaamheid, a small frigate, on the 
North Sea station. His post commission 
bore date Nov. 18, 1799. In Aug. 1803, 
he was appointed pro temp. to the Re- 
volutionnaire frigate, and ordered to take 
the 25th regiment to Cork. He subse- 
quently commanded the Malabar of 54 
guns; and, after cruising for some time in 
the North Sea, convoyed a fleet of mer- 
chantmen to the West Indies. 

On the 2d Jan. 1806, Capt. Hall, being 
off Cuba, in company with the Wolf sloop 
of war, sent the boats of his ship to assist 
that vessel in bringing out from Port 
Azarades, two large French privateers, 
which service was performed with the loss 
of seven men, killed and wounded. 

Capt. Hall was soon after obliged to 
invalid at Jamaica, through ill-health. 
His next appointment was in Noy. 1808, 
to the Ruby 64; from which ship he was 
superseded in the Baltic, about July fol- 
lowing. On his return to England, he 
assumed the command of the Puissant at 
Spithead. From her he removed in April 
1810, to the Royal William flag-ship, 
where he continued until the expiration 
of Sir Roger Curtis’s command, in the 
spring of 1812. At the close of the same 
year, he was appointed to superintend all 
the supplies required by the Russian fleet 
in the river Medway; this duty he per- 
formed for the space of ten months: after 
which he became Flag-Captain to Vice- 
Adm. Domett, Commander-in-chief at 
Plymouth, on whose retirement, in July 
1815, he was superseded from the Im- 
pregnable, and placed on half-pay. He 
subsequently commanded the ships in or- 
dinary at Portsmouth, during the cus- 
tomary period of three years. He was 
made a Rear-Admiral in 1830, and a 
Vice-Admiral in 1837. 

Rear-Apm. A. J. Gairrirus. 

June 14. At Barnes, aged 72, Anselm 
John Griffiths, esq. Rear-Admiral of the 
White. 

This officer was a son of the late Rev. 
John Griffiths of Kingston-on-Thames. 
He entered the naval service as a midship- 
man on board the Juno frigate, com- 
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manded by Capt. James Montagu, in Jan. 
1781 ; obtained his first commission Nov. 
22, 1790; and after serving for some time 
as First Lieutenant of the Fly sloop, on 
the Newfoundland station, was appointed 
in Nov. 1792, to the Culloden of 74 guns, 
in which ship he continued, under the re- 
spective commands of Captains Sir Tho- 
mas Rich, R. R. Burgess, Isaac Schom- 
berg, and Thomas ‘Troubridge, till his 
promotion to the rank of Commander, 
March 8, 1797. The Culloden formed 
part of Earl Howe’s fleet in the battle of 
June 1, 1794; and bore a principal part in 
Vice-Adm. Hotham’s action, July 13, 
1795. On the memorable 14th Feb. 
1797, she led the squadron through the 
enemy in a masterly style, and, with the 
Captain alone, turned the whole van of 
the Spanish fleet, consisting of three first 
rates, and several two-deckers ; and at the 
close of the action was ina worse state 
than any other ship of the British squad- 
ron, the Captain alone excepted. Her 
loss consisted of 10 men killed, and 47 
wounded. The subject of this memoir 
was promoted, as above stated, for his 
conduct on this occasion. During the 
ensuing eight months he held an appoint- 
ment in the Sea Fencible service, in the 
Isle of Wight. He obtained the com. 
mand ofthe Atalanta of 16 guns, in Nov. 
1798; and, after cruising with considera- 
ble activity against the enemy’s privateers 
in the Channel and North Sea, was posted 
from that vessel April 29, 1802. 

In September following, Capt. Grif- 
fiths was appointed to the Constance of 24 
guns, which ship appears to have been suc- 
cessively employed in the blockade of the 
Elbe, and as a cruiser on the coast of 
Portugal, and in the Channel. In July 
1806, he removed into the Topaze frigate 
on the Irish station, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Davis’s Straits, for the protec- 
tion of the whale fishery, in company with 
Capt. Maitland of the Boadicea. He 
was subsequently ordered to the Mediter- 
ranean, where he left the Topaze, and 
joined in July 1809 the Leonidas frigate ; 
which formed part of the squadron under 
Capt. Spranger, at the capture of Cepha- 
lonia, Oct. 4, 1809, and assisted at the 
reduction of St. Maura, in March and 
April, 1810. Capt. Griffiths left the Le- 
onidas in 1813, and was advanced to the 
rank of Rear- Admiral in 1837. 

He married, June 7, 1802, Miss Parker 
of Arundel. 





Cart. Woopnirr, R.N. 

Feb, 24, At Greenwich Hospital, aged 
86, Daniel Woodriff, esq. Post Captain 
R.N. a Captain of the Royal Hospital, 
and C.B, 
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He entered the Royal Navy in 1762, 
but was educated on shore in 1767-70; 
he was made Lieutenant in 1782, a Com- 
mander in 1795, superintendent of the 
prisoners of war at Norman Cross in 
the same year, and attained the rank 
of Post Captain in 1802. Towards 
the end of the latter year he was 
appointed to the Calcutta 50, then 
fitting out for the purpose of establishing 
a new convict settlement at Port Philip, 
on the southern extremity of New Hol- 
land. He sailed at the end of April 
1803, and arrived at the place of his des- 
tination on the 12th Oct. following; but 
finding the spot not desirable, on many 
accounts, he proceeded to the river Der- 
went, where he founded the now flourish- 
ing town of Hobart. 

After her return from New South 
Wales, the Calcutta was fitted for sea as 
an effective 50-gun ship, and sent to St. 
Helena for the protection of merchant- 
men. Whilst on this service she was 
captured, after a gallant defence, by a 
numerous French squadron; and Capt. 
Woodriff, after three months confine- 
ment on board the French fleet, was car- 
ried prisoner to Verdun. After several 
fruitless applications for his release, about 
June 1807, he received an order, signed 
by Buonaparte, then in Poland, directing 
him to proceed immediately to England, 
and to take the route of St. Maloes, a 
town which no Englishman was at that 
time permitted to enter except himself. 
On his arrival there he found that all bis 
letters, directed to him at Verdun, had 
been forwarded from the latter place by 
order of the French government; and on 
his proceeding to engage a vessel to con- 
vey him to England, for which he ex- 
pected to pay forty or fifty guineas, he 
was told that one was already provided 
for him, free of every expense. At this 


_ period, it is to be remarked that, owing to 


some difficulty, there was not an exchange 
of prisoners of war; but the British go- 
vernment, not to be outdone in genero- 
sity, immediately released a French of- 
ficer of similar rank to Capt. Woodriff, 
and sent him to France on terms of equal 
liberality. At a Court Martial, held 
shortly after, he was honourably acquitted 
of the loss of his ship, and his conduct 
pronounced to have been that of ‘a 
brave, cool, and intrepid officer.” 

Capt. Woodriff had the improvement of 
the service always in view; and made 
some valuable suggestions to the Admi- 
ralty and Navy Boards. 

At the close of the year 1808 he 
was appointed agent for prisoners of war 
at Forton near Gosport, and in 1813 
Commissioner of the Navy at Port 
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Royal yard. Towards the latter part 
of the war he resided as Commissioner 
at Jamaica. In 1830 he was appointed 
a Captain of Greenwich Hospital, and 
was nominated a Companion of the Bath 
in the following year. One of his sons 
is a Commander, and another a Lieu- 
tenant R.N. His eldest daughter mar- 
ried the late Lieut.-Col. Tomkins, of 
the 58th regt. and died in 1820, 





Cotonet Gop, C.B. 

April17. At Leamington, Col. Charles 
Gold, C.B. late of the Royal Artillery. 

This officer possessed very extensive 
scientific knowledge, combined with the 
practical experience both of peace and 
war. He entered the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich in Feb. 1783, and 
obtained his commission of Second Lieut. 
June 1, 1790; First Lieut. Jan. 17, 1793; 
Capt.-Lieut. Oct. 1, 1796; Captain of a 
company Feb. 1802; Major (by brevet) 
April 1808; Major (regimental), April 
1809; Lieut.-Colonel in Dec. 1813; and 
Colonel, July 1825. 

In 1790 he proceeded to India with a 
detachment of volunteers of the Royal 
Artillery, who landed at Madras in Oct. 
1791. He served under Lord Cornwallis 
at the defeat of Tippoo Sultan’s army in 
1792, and at the subsequent siege of Se- 
ringapatam, and the surrender of a great 
portion of the Sultan’s territory and trea- 
sure, and of his two sons as hostages. 

In 1793 he was present at the siege and 
capture of the French fortress of Pondi- 
cherry, and he served against the rebellious 
Polygar chief of Manapar, and at the 
conquest of the island of Ceylon, and the 
capture of Colombo in 1795. In the fol- 
lowing year he was ordered with the R. 
Art. to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
thence to England. In 1800 he was 
selected for the Regimental Staff at 
Woolwich, and in 1802 in like manner for 
Garrison Staff. In 1808 he was named 
Secretary to a Select Committee of Co- 
lonels and Field Officers of the R. Art. 
and also to a Special Committee of Ge- 
neral Officers for artillery inventions and 
improvements in that branch of the ser- 
vice. In 1809 he went with reinforce. 
ments to the Walcheren expedition. In 
1813 he accompanied the troops to Hol- 
land under Sir T. Graham, and in 1814 
served in the attack of the French at 
Merxen, at the bombardment of Antwerp, 
and its final surrender, and in Brussels 
under the Prince of Orange at the peace. 
On the return of Buonaparte from Elba, 
and the renewal of hostilities, Col. Gold 
was sent to Antwerp, to place the Ord- 
nance there in an efficient state of defence. 
In 1815 he was employed with the British 

Gent. Maga. Vou. XVIII. 
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forces at the battle of Waterloo, and was 
on that memorable occasion second in 
command of the Royal Artillery. He 
was afterwards attached, as commanding 
tne Artillery in Lord Hill’s corps, to the 
second division under Sir Henry Clinton, 
at the investment of Paris. In this year 
he was advanced for his services to the 
distinction of Companion of the Bath. 
In 1816 he commanded the artillery at 
Cambray, the head-quarters of the Allied 
Army of occupation. In 1821 he was 
appointed to the command of the artillery 
at Gibraltar, under the Earl of Chatham. 
In 1825 he came back to England, in 
consequence of the bad state of his health, 
and retired from the army. 

It will not be out of place here to 
observe, that this gallant soldier was born 
and bred in the service, his father having 
been an officer in the army which served 
at Quebec under Gen. Wolfe, and being 
afterwards mortally wounded at the battle 
of Bunker’s Hill; nor is it unworthy of 
notice that all the late Col. Gold’s sons 
(three in number) are now serving their 
country, being Captains in regiments of 
the line. 


Sir Wituiam Bearry, M.D. F.R.S. 

March 25. In York-street, Portman- 
square, Sir William Beatty, M.D. F.R.S. 
late Physician to her Majesty’s Fleet and 
Greenwich Hospital. 

He had served his country long and 
faithfully in all climes, and had the me- 
lancholy duty of being officially present 
during the last moments of the Hero of 
Trafalgar, his ‘‘ Authentic Narrative” of 
which was printed in 8vo. 1808. He 
possessed the bullet which killed Nelson, 
which he kept in a crystal case mounted 
in gold. It may be justly said of Sir Wil- 
liam Beatty that his whole professional 
life seemed to accord with the sentiment 
expressed in Nelson’s last and ever memo- 
rable signal to the fleet. 

He was appointed Physician to Green- 
wich Hospital in 1806; and resigned that 
office in 1840, He was knighted by King 
William the Fourth on the 25th of May 
1831. His brother, Colonel Beatty, is 
at present Commandant at Plymouth, 








Rrv. Tuomas Arnoxp, D.D. 
June 12. At Rugby, within one day of 
completing his 47th year, the Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford, and 
Head Master of Rugby School. 
Dr. Arnold was born at Cowes, Isle of 


. Wight, and was the son of the late Wil- 


liam Arnold, esq. collector of his Ma- 

jesty’s Customs at that port. He was 

educated at a School, and from 
2 
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thence went to Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, where he took a first class in 
Classics, in Easter term, 1814, and the 
degree of B.A. Oct. 27 in the same year. 
In 1815 he gained the Prize for an Eng- 
lish Essay, subject, “ The effects of 
Distant Colonization on the Parent 
State ;” and July 20, same year, was 
elected Fellow of Oriel College. In 
1817 he gained the Latin Essay, subject, 
*¢ Quam vim habeat ad informandos juve- 
num animos poetarum lectio?” June 19, 
same year, he took the degree of M.A. 
He vacated his fellowship, by marriage, 
about 1822. He was appointed Head 
Master of Rugby in 1828, and took the 
degree of B.D. March 29, and D.D. Dec. 
17, in the same year. On the death of 
Dr. Nares, in 1841, Dr. Arnold was ap- 
pointed by her Majesty Regius Professor 
of Modern History. 

There were many competitors for the 
Mastership of Rugby School, several of 
them men of high qualifications, and also 
supported by the interest of men of rank. 
The trustees, however, resolved, very 
much to their credit, to lay aside all other 
considerations, and appoint the man who 
should appear on the whole to be the best 
adapted to the situation: and Dr. Arnold 
fully justified their choice of him. The 
school, which had previously been at a 
low ebb, rose rapidly in public estimation. 
The school contained, at his death, about 
370 boys, including foundationers ; and 
his income is estimated to have been 
nearly 5000/7. ‘The success at the uni- 
versities of the pupils of Rugby School 
was marked and striking; and it was the 
more honourable to Dr. Arnold, inasmuch 
as he was wholly exempt from the too 
common fault of bestowing an exclusive 
attention on boys of high promise, to the 
neglect of the great mass of the scholars, 
Every one received encouragement to im- 
prove to the utmost whatever powers he 
might be gifted with. 

he love and veneration with which he 
was regarded by the pupils, was such as 
might have been anticipated by those ac- 
quainted with his own character. He was 
not only an admirable scholar and a skil- 
ful instructor, but had that enthusiastic 
love of literature, and of everything that 
tends to exalt and purify our nature, 
which, even when not united with such 
ey of talents as Dr. Arnold’s, 

ill seldom fail to infect with the same 
ardour all minds that are at all suscepti- 
ble of it. Yet his pupils were far more 
indebted to him than for learning or love 
of learning. It was his constant en- 
deavour to implant in their minds the 
noblest principles, the most just senti- 
ments, not by precept only, but by that 


without which precepts are generally un- 
availing,—example. Those who have 
heard the admirable discourses he used to 
deliver in Rugby Chapel, clear, yet full 
of valuable matter, and simple, yet im- 
pressively eloquent, speaking at once both 
to the understanding and to the heart,— 
will have much to answer for if they are 
not the better all their lives for what they 
there heard. But his best sermon to 
them was his life. It was a continuous 
sermon, on the text, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, 
do it heartily, as unto the Lord and not 
unto man.” For never did any man more 
habitually bring his religious principles 
into the daily practice of life; not by the 
continual introduction of religious phra- 
seology, but by a singlehearted study to 
realize the Christian character. 

Dr. Arnold was remarkable for the uni- 
form sweetness, the patience, and the 
forbearing meekness of his disposition. 
He was an innate Christian; the bad 
passions might almost be said to have 
been omitted in his constitution. But 
his truth and honesty were unflinchingly 
regardless of his own interest or of tem- 
porary consequences, 

As a writer, Dr. Arnold was remarka- 
ble for vigorous thought, clearness of 
expression, and purity of style. His 
edition of ‘* Thucydides,” and his (un- 
finished) ‘‘ History of Rome,” are works 
which will always hold a high place in 
our literature. Besides these, his Ser- 
mons and pamphlets on political subjects, 
and his recent publication of the Lectures 
delivered by him at Oxford in his capacity 
of Professor of Modern History in that 
University, are evidences of his talents as 
a scholar and historian. We wish it could be 
allowed that as a divine of our Established 
Church Dr. Arnold was as eminent for 
sound theology as he was unquestionably 
candid in confessing his convictions, sin- 
cere in his professions of what he believed, 
and exemplary for the pious performance 
of his moral and devotional duties. That 
he was not correct in his theological 
opinions is too well known to those who 
remember and regret the pamphlet in 
which, among other objectional propo- 
sitions, Dr. Arnold recommended the 
admission of Dissenters of nearly every 
denomination into the pulpits of our 
parish churches! But for that pamphlet, 
and the storm it created among church- 
men of all political views, the late Dr. 
Arnold would, many persons believed, 
have been promoted to the episcopacy by 
the Whigs. 

Dr. Arnold had latterly devoted the 
whole of his time unoccupied by scholas- 
tic duties to his Lectures on Modern 
History and his History of Rome, and 
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was contemplating a retirement, in the 
course of a few years, to his favourite 
residence at Fox-how, in Westmorland. 

Dr. Arnold was suddenly seized with 
pain and oppressed breathing, which ter- 
minated in death, after only two hours of 
suffering. It appeared upon a post mortem 
examination that the disease was very de- 
cided angina pectoris. He could not 
have lived many years, even if the disease 
had been known, and the strictest quiet 
had been maintained. His father died 
early in life, and from a similar disease. 
His mortal remains were on the 11th of 
June deposited in a vault just under the 
altar in the Chapel. Very many of the 
Doctor’s old pupils attended the funeral. 
and the Chapel was nearly filled with per- 
sons in mourning. The service was read 
by the Rev. J. Moultrie, Vicar of the 
parish. The Bishop of Norwich was 
present, and Sir Gray Skipwith, one of 
the Trustees of the foundation. 





B. H. Matxry, Ese. D.C.L. 
May 26. At Cowbridge, South Wales, 
in his 73d year, Benjamin Heath Malkin, 
D.C.L. 


esq. D. 

Dr. Malkin was educated at Harrow, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. 1792, M.A. 1802. In 
1810 he was incorporated of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford, and proceeded B. and 
D.C.L. In 1809 he was appointed to 
the Head Mastership of the Free School 
at Bury St. Edmund’s, and he retained 
that appointment until 1828, during which 
period he sent forth many distinguished 
scholars to the Universities. 

He was the author of the following 
works : 

Essays on subjects connected with 
Civilization. 1795. 8vo. 

The Scenery, Antiquities, and Biog- 
raphy of South Wales; from materials 
collected during two excursions in 1803. 
Embellished with views drawn on the 
spot, and engraved by Laporte, &c. 1804, 
4to. 2nd edit. 1807. 

Almahide and Hamet, a Tragedy; to 
which is prefixed a Letter on Dramatic 
Composition. 1804. Svo. 

A Father’s Memoir of his Child. 1806. 
8vo. 

The Adventures of Gil Blas; from the 
French of Le Sage. 1809, four vols. 4to. 

Classical Disquisitions and Curiosities, 
critical and historical. 1825. 8vo. 

Dr. Malkin was for some years a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries ; but 
withdrew his name in 1830. 

His son, the Rev. Benjamin Heath 
Malkin, M.A. was formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and another 
son, Frederick, is now Fellow of that 
society, The son of whose precocious 


attainments he published a memoir, was 
Thomas- William, who was born Oct. 13, 
1795, and died July 31, 1803. 





Tue Rev. Henry Matvrin. 

Jan. 3. At Clondevaddock, co. Do- 
negal, aged 70, the Rey. Henry Maturin, 
M.A. for forty-four years Rector of that 
parish. 

He obtained his fellowship at Trinity 
college, Dublin, in 1792, before he 
attained the age of twenty-one; and such 
were his talents and acquirements, and 
the beauty of bis language, that he was 
deemed one of the brightest ornaments of 
that society. 

Mr. Maturin’s first published work, 
‘* Bertram, or the Castle of St. Alde- 
brand, a Tragedy, 1816,” was received 
with high approbation. His subsequent 
works were— 

Manuel, a Tragedy, 1817. 

Women, or Pour et Contre, a Tale. 
Edinb. 1818, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Sermons, 1819, 8vo. 

Melmoth, the Wanderer. Edinb. 
1820. 4 vols, 12mo. 

The Universe, a Poem. 1821. 8vo. 





Tue CHEVALIER Bronpstep. 
June 26. At Copenhagen, in conse- 
uence of a fall from his horse, in his 

é2nd year, Privy-Councillor of Legation, 
Peter Olaf Bréndsted, Phil. Dr., Rector 
of the university, Professor of Philology 
and Archeology, and Director of the 
Royal Cabinet of Medals. 

Peter Olaf Bréndsted was born on the 
17th Noy. 1780, in the parsonage of Fru. 
ering, diocese of Aarhuus, where his 
father Christian Bréndsted was at that 
time parish priest. On the removal of 
his father to Horsens, he was admitted 
a pupil in the school of that town, then 
under the rectorship of the celebrated 
Professor Worm. In the year 1796 he 
entered the university of Copenhagen, 
where he finished with eclat his acade- 
mical curriculum in 1802. He after- 
wards became an alumnus of Borchs 
College, and of the Pedagogical Semi- 
nary; he gained in the year 1804 the uni- 
versity gold medal for the Philological 
Prize Essay; and in July 1806 he took 
the degree of Doctor in Philosophy. 
While still at the university a similarit 
of pursuits had united him and his friend, 
Dr. George Koes, who with distinguish- 
ed talent combined a rare energy of cha- 
racter; and both the young students, who 
were animated with a keen love for the 
Greek language, art, and literature, form- 
ed the wish of becoming acquainted with 
Greece by means of personal inspection, 
and by an examination of the monuments 
remaining from the olden time, In 1806 
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they left Copenhagen together, and spent 
the years 1807 and 1808 in Paris, in order 
to make preparations for the further pro- 
secution of their journey, and to profit by 
the rich treasures of the Imperial Libra- 
ry. The years 1809 and 1810 were spent 
by them in Italy, and chiefly at Rome, 
for the pen of continuing their stu- 
dies and investigations. 

At Rome they obtained as fellow tra- 
vellers, the architect Haller Von Haller- 
stein from Nuremberg, Linch from Wur- 
temberg, and Von Slackelberg from 
Esthland; and in the autumn of 1810 
the united company arrived at Athens, 
where they soon after met with Messrs. 
Cockerell and Foster, two English gen- 
tlemen, whose researches had the same 
aim in view. Possessed of various at- 
tainments tending mutually to assist each 
other, these gentlemen were enabled ma- 
terially to advance the study of classical 
antiquity. Their excavations of the 
temples in A®gina, and of Basse in Phi- 
galia, and those in Carthwa, were very 
productive of fine monuments of ancient 
Greek art, and which were found the 
more interesting from their connexion 
with written monuments. In the autumn 
of 1813 Bréndsted returned to Copenha- 
gen, accompanied by the young and highly 
talented Count Lundzi, who, having com- 
pleted his education there, was elevated to 
the rank of a Danish nobleman. Immedi- 
ately after his return, Bréndsted was ap- 
pointed Professor Extraordinary in Phi- 
lology, and in 1815 he was made Knight 
of the Dannebrog. The government, 
which since Neibuhr’s travels to Arabia, 
had generally promoted scientific under- 
takings, had also assisted Bréndsted, 
partly by an aid of 3000 roubles, and partly 
by loan, and in other ways. Being, how- 
ever, of opinion that by remaining in 
Denmark he would be less able to 
get on with the preparation of the mate- 
rials collected by him on his travels, and 
the publication of the work which was to 
contain the result of his investigations, he 
repaired again to Rome in the year 1818, 
having been appointed Diplomatic agent 
to the Papal court. He quitted Rome 
in 1820; during that and the following 
year he travelled through the Ionian 

sles, Malta, and Sicily, for the purpose 
of prosecuting additional investigations ; 
and he subsequently went to Paris to 
commence the printing of his work, the 
engravings for which had been prepared 
at Rome. From Paris, which for some 

ears after became his principal residence, 

e during the years 1824 and 1826 made 
trips to England, and in 1827 he visited 
his native country, where he received 
the honorary title of Privy Councillor 
of Legation, 


The first part of his ‘‘ Travels and Re- 
searches in Greece’’ appeared in 1826 at 
Paris, simultaneously in the French and 
German languages, and contained a de- 
scription and explanation of all the newly 
discovered monuments, and a critical re- 
view of all the undertakings of this sort 
from Pausanias until our time. In the 
year 1830, the 2nd part appeared, con. 
taining an architectural, archeological, 
and historical description ofthe Parthe- 
non. These two parts formed the first 
and second books of the whole work, 
which was intended to be completed in 8 
books. Each part is illustrated by finely 
engraved vignette copper-plates and maps, 
to which many distinguished artists of 
Rome, Paris, and London, whose names 
are mentioned in the preface, contri- 
buted their efforts. 

In 1832 he returned home from Paris, 
and was appointed Ordinary Professor of 
Philology and Archeology in the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, and during the same 
year he was also appointed Director of 
the Royal Collection of Coins and Me- 
dals ; the present condition of which is, 
in a great measure, to be ascribed to his 
exertions. 

At the festival in commemoration 
ef the Reformation in the year 1836, 
he was honoured with the silver cross of 
the Dannebrog ; and on the occasion of 
the 25th anniversary of their Majesties 
wedding, in 1840, he was made Com- 
mander of the same order. In 1841 he 
became an Assessor in the University 
Consistorium, and in the same year he 
was made Rector of the University, 
which office he held at his death. It may 
be also mentioned that he lately founded 
anew the Society for the Promotion of 
Danish Literature, and that his services 
as President of that society were not in- 
considerable. 

Besides his principal work already men- 
tioned, Bréndsted also publshed in 1817— 
18, “ Contributions to Danish History, 
from Foreign MSS. Coliections;” in 1830 
at Naples, in Italian, ‘A Disquisition on a 
Greek Inscription on an Antique Vase ; ” 
in 1832 at London, in English, ‘‘ An 
Account of some Greek Vases found 
near Vulci;’’ in 1833 at Paris, in Ger- 
man, ‘‘ Remarkable Notices from Greece 
in the years 1827, 1828, especially in a 
Military point of View, from F. Mil- 
ler’s Papers ;” in 1835, ‘‘ Program on a 
Copper Coffin found at Preneste;” in 
1836—7 at London and Copenhagen, in 
English and in German, ‘‘On the Bronzes 
from Siris;” finally, at the beginning of 
this year he published ‘“‘ A Metrical 
Translation of the Agamemnon of és. 
chylus;” as a new-year’s gift to the 
members of the Society for the Pro- 
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motion of Danish Literature. He has 
besides furnished a large quantity of 
smaller contributions to different papers 
and journals. Among these is an im- 

portant disquisition (in English) in 1831, 
‘ 4 On Panathenaic Vases, on their official 
inscriptions, and on the holy oil contained 
in them, which was given as a prize to 
the victors to the Panathenian Games ; 
with particular reference to some Vases 
of that description now in London,” 
printed in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, vol. ii. pp. 102— 
135. 

On the 16th of June this distinguished 
scholar received some contusions by a 
fall from his horse, under which he lin- 
gered, at first with good hopes of reco- 
very, for ten days, in Frederick’s Hospi- 
tal; but the result was fatal in conse- 
quence of the injury received by his lungs 
from a broken rib. His body lay in state 
on the 2nd of July at our Lady’s Church, 
on which occasion that part of it nearest 
the altar ‘was hung with black, as also 
over the windows, and the church mag- 
nificently lighted. About one o’clock 
the body arrived, borne by students, 
and accompanied by many hundreds, 
Military and civil officers, professors 
of the university, a part of the clergy, 
and a large body of students were in 
the church, where a_ beautiful selec- 
tion from Oehlenschlager was execut- 
ed by the students to a trumpet accom- 
paniment. Plain music was also played 
before and after a discourse made by the 
Bishop of Zealand, in which he truly and 
eloquently pourtrayed, with much depth 
of feeling, the worth and merit of the 
amiable deceased. 

The Chevalier Brindsted was not only 
a distinguished Philologist and Anti- 
quary, possessing profound knowledge 
of the learned languages, and intimately 
acquainted with the political and social 
structure of ancient Greece and Rome ; 
but he was also a man of the world, of 
highly polished manners, talking with 
fluency most of the modern languages, 
(including among them the modern 
Greek,) and possessing the most exqui- 
sitely finished taste in many directions, 
particularly in music. ‘These qualifica- 
tions, in conjunction with his lively dis- 
position and amiable character, rendered 
him a general favourite in social life. 

He was married to Miss Frederica 
Koes, a daughter of the Councillor of 
Finance, and sister of his friend and tra- 
velling companion, Dr. George Koes, 
already named ; he lost her in 1818, and 
she left him three children, a son, and 
two daughters, both married. 
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Joun Betrour, Ese. 

Lately. In the City Road, aged 74, 
John Belfour, esq. M.R.S.L. 

Mr. Belfour’s attainments and critical 
sagacity, in languages and archeology, 
were entitled to respect. He was a pro- 
ficient in several modern tongues, in par- 
ticclar Spanish, from which, early in 
life, he translated and published a poem 
entitled ‘‘ Music,” by Don Tomas de 
Yriarte. Mr. Belfour had likewise stu- 
died with success the Hebrew and some 
other languages of the East, Latterly 
Egyptian and Babylonian Antiquities had 
become especially subjects of his investi- 
gation; in these and other topics of learned 
research, he from time to time communi- 
cated a number of ingenious papers to the 
Royal Society of Literature; one of 
which, entitled ‘‘ Remarks on Certain 
Alphabets in use among the Jews,” is 
printed in the Society’s Transactions, 
vol. iii. pp. 136—142, and some others are 
noticed in the printed minutes of the So- 
ciety’s Proceedings. ‘The only work, we 
believe, published by Mr. Belfour, be- 
sides the translation mentioned above, is 
“ Odes in Honour of His Royal High. 
ness the Prince Regent; with other 
Poems, 1812.” Of which only 23 co. 
pies were printed. 





Henry HENNELL, Ese. F.R.S. 

June 11. At Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Henry Hennell, esq. F.R.S. chemical 
operator to that Society. 

Mr. Henry Henneli is entitled to a 
respectful mention as a man of science, 
though, from his modest and retiring 
habits, his merits were not generally 
known to the public. He was admitted 
a Fellow of the Royal Society at an un- 
usually early age, and was about the same 
time a contributor to the Transactions of 
the Society. The late Sir Humphry 
Davy entertained and expressed the high. 
est opinion of him as a man of science— 
and he was held in equal esteem by Pro. 
fessor Brande and Mr. Faraday, of the 
former of whom he was a pupil for four. 
teen years, 

He lost his life in a very shocking man- 
ner. He was, at the urgent request of 
the East India Company, preparing about 
six pounds of fulminating mercury for the 
percussion caps intended to be used in 
the East, when a tremendous explosion 
took place, which alarmed the whole 
neighbourhood, destroyed J000 panes of 
glass, and blew the unfortunate gentle- 
man to pieces. Some part of his re- 
mains were scattered over the top of the 
building, and other portions were actually 
picked up by the workmen upon the roofs 
of the adjoining houses. The deceased’s 
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right arm was found on the roof of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, at a distance of full 
forty yards from the scene of the fatal 
event, and had, in its progress, indented 
considerably the leaden gutter pipe. One 
of his fingers was picked up in Union- 
street, a distance of 100 yards, by a per- 
son passing at the time. 





Mr. Roserr Munir. 

April 29. At Pentonville, in his 
65th year, Mr. Robert Mudie, author of 
several useful and successful works in 
natural history, &c. 

He was born in Forfarshire, June 28, 
1777, the youngest child of John Mudie 
and Blizabeth Bany. He was entirely 
self-educated, and his early years were 
beset by difficulties, which were overcome 
by native vigour of mind and undaunted 
perseverance. In the year 1802, he was 
appointed Gaelic professor and teacher of 
drawing in the Inverness academy: of 
the Gaelic language he then knew little, 
yet such was the facility with which he 
mastered any object of study, that he 
acquitted himself in both capacities to the 
satisfaction of the heads of the school. 
The late lamented engineer Alexander 
Memmo was then rector. Some years 
after he removed as drawing-master to 
the Dundee High-School; ard in 1820, 
he came to London, where he was engaged 
as reporter to the Morning Chronicle, 
and in that capacity repaired to Edinburgh, 
on George the Fourth’s visit to that city. 
The publication of a volume, entitled, 
* Modern Athens,” was the result of this 
journey. He had previously commenced 

is career of authorship in Scotland, by 
the publication of ‘‘ Glenfergus, a novel,’’ 
in 1819. After settling in London, his 
time was incessantly devoted to his literary 
labours, and such was his industry and 
tact, that he composed and published 
more than eighty volumes. 

About four years ago he went to Win- 
chester, where he was engaged in various 
literary labours by the local bookseller, 
particularly a History of Hampshire, 
(a work as little resembling our ordinary 
works on English topography as possible, 
and which must be chiefly regarded as a 
vehicle for a set of flashy steel engravings). 
These were not, however, successful, and 
Mr. Mudie returned to London in im- 
paired circumstances, and, what was 
worse, in impaired health: and he had 
latterly suffered great distress. 

As is frequently the case with rising 
geniuses, Mr. Mudie was at one period 
‘an ardent Reformer.’’ In his works, 
which were chiefly intended for educa- 
tional persons, his object was ‘‘ to com- 
bine morality with instruction.” The 
following is a list of his publications ; 





Glenfergus ; a Novel, Edinb. 1819. 
3 vols. 32mo. 

Things in General. 1823, 8vo. 

Modern Athens [a description of 
Edinburgh]. 1824, 8vo. 

Babylon the Great [a description of 
London}. 1824, 4 vols. 8vo. 

The Complete Governess. 1824, 12mo. 

Session of Parliament. 1824, 8vo. 

About thirty of Pinnock’s Catechisms, 
entirely re-written in the years 1825—6. 

The Picture of India. 1827, 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Australia. 1827, 12mo. 

The Emigrant’s Guide. 1827, 8vo. 

The British Naturalist. 1828, 2 vols. 
8yvo. 

Vegetable Substances. 1828, 18mo. 

Guide to the Observation of Nature. 
1830, 18mo. 

The Feathered Tribes of the British 
Islands. 1833, 2 vols. 8vo. 

About two volumes of the British 
Cyclopedia of Natural History, in 1834, 
8vo. 

Conversations on Moral Philosophy. 
1835, 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Elements: the Heavens, the 
Earth, the Air, the Sea. 1837, 4 vols. 
12mo. 

First lines of Zoology, in Question and 
Answer. 1831, 12mo. 

First lines of Natural Philosophy, in 
five parts. 1832, 12mo. 

A Popular Guide to the Observation 
of Nature. (Constable’s Miscellany, vol. 
77.) 1832, 12mo. 

The Botanic Annual. 1832, 8vo. 

Popular Mathematics. 1837, 8vo. 

Man: in four parts or volumes: 
1. Man, in his physical structure and 
adaptations: 2. Man, in his Intellectual 
faculties and adaptations: 3. Man, in his 
relations to Society: 4. Man,asa moral 
and accountable being. 1837—40, 4 vols, 
12mo. 

Popular Astronomy. 1838, 8vo. 

The Copyright Question, and Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd’s Bill. 1838, 8vo. 

History of Hampshire and the Channel 
{slands, (composed for Robbins the book- 
seller at Winchester,) in 3 vols. 8yo. 
1838. 

The Isle of Wight ; its past and pre- 
sent condition and future prospects. 8vo. 

Historical and Topographical Descrip- 
tion of the Channel Islands. 8vo. 

The Seasons:—Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, Winter. 1838, 4 vols. 12mo. 

Westley’s Natural Philosophy, re- 
written 1838. 3 vols, 8vo. 

Gleanings of Nature, containing fifty. 
seven groups of animals and plants, with 
popular descriptions of their 
(Coloured prints) 1838, 4to. 

Domesticated Animals, 1839, 8vo, 
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The World 1839, 8vo. 

England 1839, 8vo. 

Winchester Arithmetic 1839, Svo. 

China and its Resources and pecu- 
liarities, physical, political, social, and 
commercial. With a view of the Opium 
Question, andanoticeof Assam. 1840, 8vo. 

The letter press to Gilbert's Modern 
Atlas. 1840—1, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Sheep, Cattle, &c. 1840, 2 vols, 8vo. 

Mr. Mudie was also for a short time 
editor of one or two weekly newspapers ; 
and also of ‘* The Surveyor, Engineer, 
and Architect,” a monthly journal, com- 
menced in Feb. 1840, but which we think 
did not last through the year. 

He has left a widow, one son (a youth), 
and four daughters. 





Mr. WittiamM GoopHucu. 

May 23. At Chelsea, aged 43, Mr. 
William Goodhugh. 

This gentleman was the author of 

A Critical Examination of Bellamy’s 
Translation of the Bible. 1822. 

The English Gentleman’s Library 
Manual ; or, a Guide to the formation of 
a Library of Select Literature. 1827, 8vo. 

The Gate to the Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Syriac, unlocked by a new and easy me- 
thod of learning the Accidence. 1827, 8vo. 

The Gate to the Italian, French, and 
Spanish Languages. 12mo. 

Motives to the Study of Biblical Lite- 
rature in a series of Lectures. 1838, 8vo. 
(alsore-issued under the title of ‘‘ Lectures 
on Biblical Literature.”} 

The Bible Cyclopedia. In this work 
(published by Mr. Parker of the Strand) 
Mr. Goodhugh had been for the last three 
years engaged. He had proceeded so far 
as the letter R when it was suspended by 
his illness which commenced in October 
last. It forms two volumes, folio. 

In 1840 Mr. Goodhugh issued pro. 
posals for a Society, to be called ‘‘ The 
Dugdale Society,’’ ‘‘ for the elucidation of 
British Family Antiquity, by the pub- 
lication of inedited documents relating 
thereto, and by systematic reference to 
those already extant.’’ ‘This proposi- 
tion did not meet with sufficient encou- 
ragement to enable him to proceed. 

Mr. Goodhugh was at once a learned 
and industrious author, and a sincere and 
pious Christian. He was a widower, and 
has left two children, a son and a daughter, 
the former an apprentice in Mr. Whit- 
ing’s printing-office. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Bridford, Devonshire, the Rev. 
Robert Palk Carrington, Rector of that 
parish, to which he was presented in 
1805, by Sir L. VY. Palk, Bart. 

At Bath, the Rev. William Meyrick, 
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M.A. He was the son of the Rev. 
Owen Lewis Meyrick, LL.B. Rector of 
Holsworthy, Devonshire, who died in 
1819. He was a member of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B. A. 1792, M.A., 1803. Some account 
of this family, which inherited part of the 
property of the Pitts, Earls of London- 
derry, will be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Aug. 1825, p. 107. 

The Rev. William Rhys, Perpetual 
Curate of Ystrad-y-fodwg, and of St. 
John’s chapel, Llantrissant, Glamorgan- 
shire, to both which churches he was in. 
stituted in 1828. 

April 27. At Madeira, aged 38, the 
Rev. James Ind, Rector of Wivenhoe, 
Essex, to which he was instituted in 
1835. 

May 11. In Jamaica, aged 57, the 
Rev. John Henry Gegg, B.D. formerly 
of Uphill, Somerset. 

May 15. At Ashbourn, aged 71, the 
Rev. Jervis Brown, Rector of Fenny 
Bentley, Derbyshire, to which he was 
presented 182], by the Dean of Lincoln. 

May 22. At Boulogne, aged 75, the 
Rev. Samuel Summers Colman, Rector 
of Rushmere, Suffolk. He was was of 
Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1790, 
M.A. 1811; and was instituted to his 
living in 1791. 

May 26. At Uggeshall, Suffolk, aged 
83, the Rev. Thomas Sheriffe, for fifty- 
six years Rector of that parish and Soth- 
erton. He was of ‘Trinity hall, Cam- 
bridge, LL.B. 1788. His living was in 
his own patronage. 

May 27. In London, the Rev. Samuel 
Rous Moe, Rector of St. John’s, in the 
Island of Grenada; son of the Hon. 
Miles Brathwaite, of Barbadoes. . 

May 27. At Cold Ashton, Glouces- 
tershire, aged 70, the Rev. John Whit- 
tinyton, Rector of that parish. He was 
twin brother of George Whittington, esq. 
of Grosvenor-place, Bath, who died only 
a few days before him. He was of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, M.A. 1809; 
and was instituted to his living in 1795. 

June 1. At Drax, Yorkshire, aged 39, 
the Rev. Benjamin Smith, Master of the 
Free Grammar School at that place, and 
late of St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

June 2. At,Terwick, near Midhurst, 
Sussex, aged 73, the Rev. Cornelius 
Green, Rector of that parish, and Vicar 
of Rogate. He was formerly Fellow of 
Worcester college, Oxford. He was pre- 
sented to Rogate, in 1813, by Lord Chan 
cellor Eldon; and to Terwick in 1826 
by C. Greene, esq. 

June 5. The Rev. Edward Spencer, 
Rector of Winkfield, Wilts. 

June 6G. At Welton-le-Wold, aged 70, 
the Rev. Godfrey Egremont, Rector of 
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that parish, and Vicar of Crowle, Lin- 
colnshire. He was of Catharine hall, 
Cambridge, LL.B. 1797. He was in- 
stituted to the latter church, which was 
in his own patronage, in 1798, and pre- 
sented to the former in 1813 by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. 

June7. The Rev. John Bailes, for 
thirty-three years Curate of Hilperton, 
near Trowbridge, Wilts. 

June 8. At Walton-on-Thames, the 
Rev. Frederick John Ball, formerly Cu- 
rate of Carlton Rode, Norfolk. 

June 10. At Boulogne, aged 40, the 
Rev. Francis Marendaz, M.A. Minister 
of St. Luke’s, Berwick-street, St. 
James's ; late a member of Jesus college, 
Oxford. 

June 14. At Bradford, Devonshire, at 
an advanced age, the Rev. John Bampfield, 
Rector of that parish, to which he was 
nominated by the trustees in 1803. 

June 17. At Heversham, Westmor- 
land, aged 77, the Rev. George Lawson, 
Vicar of that parish. He was formerly 
Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1789, as fifth 
Junior Optime; M.A. 1792; and was 
presented to his living by that society in 
1798. 

June 19. At Stoke, near Grantham, 
in his 65th year, the Rev. Henry Taylor, 
Rector of North and South Stoke, and 
of Ashby, Lincolnshire. He was pre- 
sented to both those livings in 1824, to 
the former by the Prebendary of Stoke in 
the cathedral church of Salisbury, and to 
the latter by the Rev. Dr. Fowler. 

June 19. At Cork, the Ven. Edward 
St. Lawrance, Archdeacon of Ross; 
cousin to the Earl of Howth. He was 
the second son of the late Hon. and Rt. 
Rev. Thomas St. Lawrance, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Cork and Ross, by Frances, 
eldest daughter and coheir of the Rev. 
Henry Coghlan, D.D. He married Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Colthurst, Bart. He was suddenly seized 
with apoplexy when walking in the 
street, and died before he could be taken 
home. 

June 20. At Stanground, Hunting. 
donshire, aged 77, the Rev. Henry Yeats 
Smythies, Vicar of Stanground with 
Farcet. He was formerly Fellow and 
Bursar of Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1786 as 9th 
Junior Optime, M.A. 1789, B.D. 1796. 
He was presented to his living (value 
1,299/7.) by that society in 1809. 

June 25. Aged 91, the Rev. William 
Walford, Rector of Long Stratton, Nor- 
folk. He was formerly Fellow and Tu- 
tor of Grenville and Caius college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1774 us 
Ist Senior Optime, M.A. 1777. He was 
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presented to his living by that society in 
795. 

June 26. At Worcester, aged 77, the 
Rev. Edward Green, Rector of the se- 
cond portion of Burford, Salop, and of 
Edwin Ralph, Herefordshire. He was 
of New college, Oxford, M.A. 1791, 
was instituted to the first portion of Bur- 
ford in 17992, and to the rectory of Edwin 
Ralph in 1813. 

At St. Allen, Cornwall, aged 42, the 
Rev. George Kemp, Vicar of that parish, 
formerly Curate of Kenwen and Kea, 
near Truro, and afterwards Minister of 
Penwerris chapel, Falmouth. He was 
a native of Exeter, and some time curate 
of St. Mary Arches in that city. He 
was of Trinity college, Camb. B.A. 1822, 

June 28. At Rayleigh, Essex, the 
Rev. Francis Smyth, Curate of that 
parish ; eldest son of the late Rev. 
Joseph Smyth, Vicar of Kirkby Moor- 
side, Yorkshire; and grandson of the 
late Francis Smyth, esq. of New Build- 
ing, in the same county. 

June 29. At Chester, aged 68, the 
Rev. William Godwin, Rector of St. 
Martin’s church in that city, and Minor 
Canon of the cathedral. He was of 
— college, Oxford, M.A. 

801. 

July 1. Aged 60, the Rev. Philip 
Durham, Minor Canon of Ely Cathedral, 
Curate of Trinity Church, Ely, and Vicar 
of Witchford near Ely. He was of Pem- 
broke college, Cambridge, B.A. 1813, 
M.A. 1816; and became a Minor Ca- 
non of Ely in 1816; was appointed Per- 
petual Curate of Trinity church, Ely, in 
the same year, by the Dean and Chapter, 
and presented to the vicarage of Wich- 
ford in 1824, by the same patrons. 

July 2. At Boulogne, aged 74, the 
Rev. Thomas Ross Bromfield, Prebenda- 
ty of Lichfield, Vicar of Grandborough, 
Warwickshire, and late Vicar of Nap- 
ton in the same county. He was for. 
merly of Trinity college, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of M.A. in 1792; 
was collated to the prebend of Gaia Mi- 
nor, inthe cathedral church of Lichfield, in 
1832; was presented to Napton in 1804 
by the Lord Chancellor; instituted to 
Grandborougk, which was in his own 
patronage, in 1804. : 

July 2. At Cosheston, Pembroke- 
shire, aged 76, the Rev. John Holcombe, 
for 53 years Rector of that parish. He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1788, M.A. 1791. 

July 4. Aged 68, the Rev. Thomas 
Edwards, Rector of Aldford, Cheshire. 
He was ordained to the curacy of that 
parish in 1798, and presented to the 
rectory by the Marquess of Westminster 
in 1832, 
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July 6. Aged 57, the Rev. Henry 
Bullivant, Rector of Marston Trussell, 
Northamptonshire, and for thirty years 
Curate of Lubbenham, Leicestershire. 
He was of Jesus college, Cambridge, 
LL.B. 1809, and was instituted to 
Marston Trussell in the same year. 

July 12. At Drinkston, Suffolk, aged 
36, the Rev. Robert Leman Page, Curate 
of that parish, M.A. of Emmanuel col- 
lege, Cambridge. ° 

July 13. At Staunton Park, Here- 
fordshire, aged 75, the Rev. James King, 
for fifty years Rector of St. Peter le 
Poor, London. His name was Simkin- 
son, until the year 1837, when he 
changed it for that of King by Act of 
Parliament. He was formerly of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, when he took the degree 
of M.A. in 1793; having been presented 
to St. Peter’s le Poorin the preceding 
year by the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Pauls. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

April 22. In London, aged 48, Samuel, 
son of the late Samuel Laundy, esq. of 
Chesterton, co. Cambridge. 

May 9. At Bromley, Bow, aged 23, 
Jane, wife of Henry Harvey, esq. Com- 
mander R.N. 

May 10. In Cadogan-place, aged 42, 
Thomas Seaton Pemberton, esq. of the 
Island of Nevis. 

In the Waterloo-road, Mr. Healey, a 
popular composer, leader of the orchestra 
at the Adelphi and New Strand Theatres, 
and formerly at Astley’s Amphitheatre. 

May 12. In the Hackney-road, aged 
82, the Rev. Saunderson Turner Stente- 
nant, D.D. only surviving brother of 
Mrs. Cheetham, of Oakham, 

May 17. In Devonshire-place, aged 77, 
Thomas Oliver, esq. 

In Montagu-square, aged 82, Anne, 
wife of Charles Browne Mostyn, esq. 

May 19. In his sixth year, Edmund 
St. George, the eldest child of James 
St. George Burke, esq. of Park-st. 
Westminster. 

June 10. Near London, the Right Hon. 
Abraham Creighton, second Earl of Erne 
 emeay Viscount Erne (1781) and Baron 

Irne (1768) of Crum Castle, co. Fer- 
managh. He was the eldest son of John 
the first Earl, by his first wife Catharine, 
second daughter of the Right Rev. Robert 
Howard, Lord Bishop of Elphin, and 
sister to the first Viscount Wicklow. 
He succeeded his father Sept. 15, 1828, 
and is succeed d his nephew John 
Creighton, esq who has been for the last 
two years Lord Lieutenant of the co. 
Fermanagh. 


Gent. Mage. Vot. XVIII. 
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June 16. In Gloucester-place, Miss 
Rolle, eldest surviving sister of the late 
Lord Rolle. 

June 17. At Chelsea, aged 66, Mr. 
Charles Chamier Raper, chief clerk in 
the War-Office. He had been employed 
in that Department nearly half a century. 

June 21. Aged 23, Francis Wm, 
Edward, eldest son of Clayton Freeling, 
esq. of York-place, Portman-square. 

June 22. In Grove End-pl. St. John’s 
Wood, aged 71, Sarah, relict of John 
Davison, esq. 

Aged 59, Jonas Binns, esq. of North 
Brixton. 

June 23. At South Lambeth, aged 
75, Susannah, relict of Richard Turner, 
esq. of Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 

June 24. In Hunter-st. John Margetts, 
esq. of Wistow, Huntingdonshire, 

June 25. Lieut.-Colonel Harley. He 
was engaged at the battle of Waterloo. 
In the late Spanish war he raised, at his 
own expense, a regiment of 600 in the 
cause of her Most Christian Majesty. 

At Homerton, aged 78, Mary, relict 
of the Rev. David Ford, of Long Mel. 
ford, Suffolk ; also, at Demerara, West 
Indies, aged 32, Alfred, their youngest 


son. 
At Taplow Hill, aged 81, Robert Bird, 


esq. 

Aged 52, Edward Wilshere, esq. of 
Blackheath Hill. 

June 26. Aged 84, John Corpe, esq. 
of South-pl. Kennington Common. 

In Wilmot-st. Brunswick-sq. William 
Bond, esq. late of Newman-st. 

In Great Portland-st. George Jenkins, 
esq. 

Mrs. George Babington, dau. of Bransby 
B. Cooper. esq. 

June 27. At Connaught-pl. West, 
Hyde Park, aged 66, Hugh Jones, esq. 
of Larkhill, near Liverpool. 

June 28. Aged 32, Charles-Clark 
Toulmin, late Lieut. 33d Bengal N. Inf. 

At Brompton, aged 55, the widow of 
Hugh Hammersley, esq. of Pall Mall. 

At Rutland Gate, Kensington Gore, 
aged 22, Emma, second dau. of Luke 
Hopkinson, esq. of Bedford-row. 

Aged 67, Charles Sayer, esq. of Lime- 
street. 

In Harley-pl. aged 77, Robert Quarme, 
esq. Gentleman Usher of the Green Rod. 

In New Broad-street, Lieut.-Col. J. 
Wright, of the Madras Establishment. 

In Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, aged 82, 
Robert Bayly, esq. one of the Benchers 
of Gray’s-inn. He was called to the bar 
July 10, 1810, and practised as a Special 
Pleader. 

In Upper Bedford-p]. Georgiana, dau. 
of Henry- Edgeworth Bicknell, esq. 

2F 
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June 29. In Kennington-lane, aged 
79, Miss Arabella Holland. 

June 30. At Highgate, aged 26, Ben- 
tham D. Koe, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 
barrister at law, eldest son of John Her- 
bert Koe, esq. of Bedford-sq. 

At Rutland-gate, Hyde-park, aged 67, 
the Right Hon. Jane Countess dowager 
of Galloway. Her wo gory 3 was second 
dau. of Henry first Earl of Uxbridge, and 


sister to the Marquess of Anglesey ; and. 


was married in 1797, to. George eighth 
Earl of Galloway, who died in 1834. She 
leaves issue the present Earl and the 
Hon. Keith Stewart, Comm. R. N. the 
Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Fever- 
sham, and Lady Caroline Stewart. 

At Laytonstone, aged 57, Anna Maria, 
wife of Nicholas Charrington, esq. 

In Hans-place, aged 71, Capt. John 
Wakeman Long. 

In Upper George-st. Portman-sq. aged 
70, Edward Amherst Saunders Sebright, 
esq. late Lieut.-Colonel in the Grenadier 
Guards. 

Lately. Aged 15, Louisa Harriet, only 
dau. of the Rev. H. H. Milman, Canon 
of Westminster. 

July 1. In Duke-st. Portland-place, 
Thomas James Rickard, esq. Author of 
*¢ Ricauti’s Rustic Architecture,’”? and 
‘* Sketches for Rustic Work.” Mr. 
Rickard was a pupil of the late John 
Foulston, esq. of Plymouth. 

At the house of her mother, Upper 
Kentish-town, aged 29, Eliza Caroline, 
wife of Edward M. Browell, esq. of St. 
James’s-palace, and dau. of the late Henry 
Hakewill, esq. 

At Putney, aged 70, Louisa, relict of 
John Milford, esq. of Exeter. 

July 2. In Upper Kennington-green, 
Caroline, wife of Henry Lynch Hart, 
esq. of Rochester, and dau. of the late 
Charles Thomas Buncombe, esq. of the 
Ordnance Office, Tower. 

At Islington, aged 22, Henry the second 
son of the late Rev. James Caporn, Vicar 
of Takely, Essex. 

July 3. In Mornington-cres. Hamp- 
stead-rd, aged 32, Anne, wife of Richard 
Hatfield, esq. 

Aged 51, James Grahame, esq. Advo- 
cate, of Edinburgh, author of the ‘* His- 
tory of the United States of North Ameri- 
ca.’” He was admitted an Advocate in 
1812. 

July 4. In Elm-grove, Notting Hill, 
Thomas Dent, esq. late Major in the 10th 
Foot, in which he was made Capt.- Lieut. 
1798, Captain 1805, brevet Major 1819, 

At Poplar, aged 78, John Stock, esq. 

In Essex-st. Strand, aged 74, John 
Rose, esq. 

July 6. Aged 36, James, only surviv- 


ing son of Philip Rawlings, esq. formerly 
of Waltham-place, Berks. 

At Hampstead, aged 80, George Grif- 
fiths, esq. many years one of the Second- 
aries of the Court of Common Pleas at 
Westminster. 

July 12. At Islington, aged '74, the 
relict of Pilcher Ralfe, esq. of New Rom- 
ney, Kent. 

In Kensington-sq. aged 75, Isabella, 
widow of William F'farmerie, of Newark. 

July 14. At Kensington, aged 60, Col. 
John Grant, late Portuguese Service. 

July 15. In Ely-pl. Holborn, Julia, 
wife of the Rev. Robert Strong, Vicar 
of Painswick, Gloucestershire. 

July 16. In Upper Berkeley-st. aged 
23, Eliza Barclay, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Edward John Evans, Vicar of Kilbroney 
Rosstrevor. 

July 17. At Lower Clapton, aged 73, 
James Doherty, esq. 

July 20. In Park-sq. East, Regent’s- 
park, aged 49, Charles Hawley, esq. 

July 21. At Camberwell, aged 41, 
John Charles, esq. merchant, of Upper 
Thames-st. 





Berks.—March 18, At Reading, aged 
58, Mr. A. R. Burt, miniature painter. 

April 22. At Castle Priory, Wal- 
lingford, aged 65, the relict of James 
Blackstone, esq. 

Lately. At Letcombe Regis, Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. Hew- 
lett, leaving nine children. 

June 24, At Reading, aged 74, John 
Ball, esq. 

June 25. At Reading, aged 56, Fre- 
deric Clarke, esq. formerly of Streatham. 

June 29, At Reading, aged 63, Joseph 
Coxon, esq. formerly of Sherbourne 
Priory, Hants. 

July 7. At Inhurst, Newbury, Robert 
James Becher, esq. only surviving son of 
the late Robert Becher, esq. of Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Bucks.—July 8. At Latimer rectory, 
Bucks, aged 31, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
R. Mountford Wood. 

CamsBrince.—March 10. At Balsham, 
Maria, youngest daughter of Marmaduke 
Dayrell, esq. of Shudy Camps park. 

June 14, In his 84th year, Thos. Bur- 
gess, esq. of Benwick, formerly High 
Sheriff for Huntingdon and Cambridge- 
shire. He is said to have died worth 
property to the amount of 200,000/, 

CueEsuirE.—Lately. Aged 57, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. Joseph Bower, 
Perpetual Curate of Waverton. 

CorxwaLL.—July 13. At Penzance, 
aged 64, Richard Potter, esq. late M.P. 
for Wigan. 
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June 27. At Truro, W. H. John, 
esq. solicitor. 

Dersy.— May 23. At Ashover, aged 
60, Mr. Richard Eaton, formerly governor 
of the county prison, Derby. When 
about to go in pursuit of a mad dog, he 
accidentally shot his son, (apprentice to 
Mr. Hicklin, bookseller, Nottingham), 
and immediately after, in a fit of trenzy, 
shot himself. He has left a widow and 
daughter, and a son in business at 
Nottingham, 

July 6. At Quorn, near Kedleston 
Baths, Sarah, wife of the Rev. J. Bos- 
worth, D.D., F.R.S., late British Chap- 
lain at Rotterdam. 

Devon.—April 17. At Tiverton, aged 
66 years, Anne, relict of Capt. George 
Andrews, R.N., and daughter of the late 
Mr. Gideon Acland, of that place. 

Lately. At Plympton, aged 50, Harriet 
Elford, wife of the Rev. John Smythe, 
second dau. of the Rev. William Wyatt, 
late Rector of Framlingham, Suffolk. 

June 20. At Plymouth, aged 83, 
Thomas Taylor, esq. 

At Moretonhampstead, Ann, relict of 
Lieut. Wm. Hooper, R.N. 

At Plymouth, aged 35, Josepha, third 
dau. of the late John Hitchens, esq. 

June 27. At Stonehouse, near Ply- 
mouth, aged 74, Major-Gen. Harry 
Perceval Lewis, R.M. He had served 
in many of the naval engagements during 
the last war in the royal marines, was 
promoted to his Coloneley 28th Dec. 
1830, and at the last brevet was made 
Major-General. 

July 2. At Devonport, John Rees, 
esq. Manager of the Devonport Branch 
of the National Provincial Bank of 
England, one of the Magistrates recently 
appointed for the Borough, and an Alder- 
man, He committed suicide by cutting 
his throat. 

At Chulmleigh, aged 40, Richard Bird, 
esq. sol. He had for many years prac- 
tised in Calcutta, holding important 
situations there. 

July 5. At Calverleigh House, aged 
71, Mrs, Groves, mother of Capt. Groves, 
of the same place. 

July 6. At Exmouth, aged 56, 
Thomas Warre, esq. of London. 

July 21. At New Place, Tiverton, 
aged 74, George Barne, esq. 

Durnam.—April 27. At Staindro 
rectory, Susanna, wife of the Rev. J. 
W. D. Merest, daughter of the late 
Abraham Jenkin, esq. of Bury, and grand- 
daughter of the late Sir John Cullum, 
Bart., of Hawsted Place, Suffolk. 

June 26. At Bishopwearmouth, aged 
68, Addison Fenwick, esq. 

June 30. At Seaton Carew, aged 72, 
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Joseph Frank, esq. formerly an eminent, 
solicitor at Stockton-on-Tees, andnephew 
of the celebrated critic and antiquary, 
Joseph Ritson. 

July 1. At Seaton Carew, Isabella, 
wife of John Gregson, esq. of Hurworth, 
daughter of the late Rev. Francis Reed, 
Rector of Hazelbury Brian, Dorset. 

Essex.—May 3. Aged 70, Jonas 
Asplin, esq. M.D. of Rayleigh Place. 

June 29. At Snaresbrook, aged 54, 
George A. Hill, esq. 

June 30. Aged 63, John Bayntun 
om. esq. of Milton Hall, Prittle- 
well. 

July 15. At Upminster, aged 41, 
Wasey Sterry, esq. 

GLoucEstER.— March 28. William 
Tupsley Washbourne, esq. of the firm of 
Price, Washbourne, and Price, merchants, 
Gloucester, and one of the aldermen of 
that city. ; 

April 23. At the Cranbams, near Ci- 
rencester, aged 55, the Rev. J. Kershaw, 
M.A., late minister of the Baptist Chapel 
at Abingdon, for upwards of twenty-five 
years. 

Lately. At Stratton, Catharina, wi- 
dow of James Pitt, esq. and daughter of 
the Rev. John Longden, formerly Rector 
of Winstone. 

May 5. At Clifton, in her 82d year, 
at the residence of her daughter Lady 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Morgan, relict of Wm. 
Morgan, esq. of Gower-st. Bedford-sq. 
formerly of Lisbon. 

At Ashley Court, aged 75, the widow 
of the late John Addington, esq. 

May 6. At Clifton, the Hon. Coote 
Hely Hutchinson, Comm. R.N. brother 
to the Earl of Donoughmore. He was 
made Lieut. 1817, appointed to the 
Phaeton frigate, on the Halifax station, 
1819, and promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander 1822, He married in 1834, Sopbia 
dau. of Sir J. S. Hutchinson, Bart. by 
whom he has left two surviving sons. 

June 19. The Lady Fanny Jemima, 
wife of William James Goodeve, esq. of 
Clifton, and sister to the Earl of Marr, 
She was married in 1830. 

June 21. At Clifton, aged 81, Josiah 
Wade, esq. 

Lately. At an advanced age, at her re- 
sidence on Kingsdown, Bristol, Hester, 
relict of Simon Payne, esq. of Upbill 
House, Somerset, and only child of the 
late Rev. Jonathan Gegg, B.D., Vicar 
of Weare,and Rector of Biddesham, same 
co. and Hannah, his wife, a lineal de- 
scendant from Richard Robartes, Earl 
of Radnor. 

William, eldest son of William Mills, 
esq. of Hazel House, Stroud, grandson of 
the Rev. Dr, Thomas Mills, of Charles» 
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ton, and great-grandson of the Rev. Giles 
Mills, many years Rector of Miserdine. 

. At Cheltenham, Miss Kirkham, of Bath, 
dau. and only child of the late C. Kirk- 
ham, esq. of Liverpool. 

At Gloucester, aged 55, Wm. H. Bay- 
liss, esq. late an alderman of that city. 

Aged 99, Mr. Wm. Harding, an old 
and eccentric inhabitant of Cheltenham. 

July 2. At Cheltenham, aged 50, 
James Holder Alleyne, esq. of Barbadoes. 

At Lechlade, aged 43, Ellinor, wife of 
the Rev. Edward Lee Bennett, and dau. 
of the late William Codrington, esq. of 
Wroughton House, Wilts. ; 

July 4. Intheresidenceof his brother, 
the Rev. John Lewis Bythesea, rector of 
Badginton, aged 74, Edmund Bythesea, 
of Shirley-hall, near Southampton. 

July 19. At Clifton, aged 80, Mrs. 
Smith of Bath, relict of Wm. Smith, esq. 
and dau. of the late Peter Cazalet, esq. 

Hants. —June7. At Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, Francis Perry Stubbs, esq. of 
Hyde Park-place, formerly of Long-acre. 

June 8. At Stoke’s Bay, near Gosport, 
Charles Collinge, esq. of Lambeth, and 
Hayes, Middlesex. 

June ll. At Millbrook, aged'74, Miss 
Philadelphia Downer. 

June 18. At Andover, Richard Ro. 
gers Perry, esq. surgeon, eldest brother 
of Mr. Henry Perry, surgeon, of East 
Stone-house. 

June 27. At Rookcliff, near Lyming- 
ton, aged 47, Amelia Anne, wife of P. R. 
Wypbault, esq. 

June 28. Aged 24, Susanna Matilda, 
eldest dau.of Edward Isaac, esq. of Wal- 
lington Lodge, Fareham. 

Lately. At Ramridge Cottage, aged 
77, John Bellenden Ker, esq. 

At Kelston House, Ryde, aged 51, 
Comm. Edmund Musgrave Harington, 
R.N. He was made Lieut. 1806, and 
was first of the Sultan 74, on the Medi- 
terranean station. He obtained the rank 
of Commander 1822. He married in 
1826 Anne Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Archdeacon Thomas of Bath. 

At the rectory, Farringdon, Isabella 
Jane, youngest and only surviving dau. of 
the Rev. John Benn. 

July 7. At Fryern Court, aged 70, 
Ann, relict of George Reade, esq. 

July 10. At Southampton, aged 72, 
the wife of Rear- Adm. Sir.Clarles Bul- 
len, K.C.B. K.C.H. 

July 14, At Shirley, near Southamp- 
ton, Harriet- Worsley, relict of Gilbert 
Tristram Ricketts, esq. of the Madras 
Civil Service. 

July 17, At Andover,aged 61, Thomas 
Heath, esq. 

‘ July 20, At Freemantle Lodge, Shir- 
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ley, near Southampton, Martha, widow 
of John Newton, esq. of Walton-on- 
Thames. 

June 3, At the Hall, Berkhampstead, 
aged 57, the Rt. Hon. Mark, 16th Lord 
Somerville, (created 1424) in the peerage 
of Scotland. He was the third son of Lt.- 
Col. the Hon. Hugh Somerville ; and the 
eldest by his second marriage with Mary 
dau. of the Hon. Wriothesley Digby. 
He was formerly an officer in the Royal 
Artillery. He succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his half-brother John in 
1819; and, having died unmarried, is 
succeeded by his nex brother Kenelm, a 
Capt. R. N. who has a family. 

HeEnts.—May22. At West Farm, Ann, 
widow of William Anderson, esq. of 
Highwood Hill, Middlesex. 

July 17. At Nascot House, near Wat- 
ford, aged 82, George William Ricketts, 
esq. late Receiver Gren. for Hampshire. 

HeEreErorp.—June 14. At How Caple, 
near Ross, William Herbert Stillingfleet, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. 

June 17. Aged 85, John Williams,esq. 
of Crease House, Kingsland, late of 
Gloucester-st. London. 

Lately. Aged 27. Frances Matilda, 
wife of Charles Bulmer, esq. Here ford. 

Kent.—4pril 27. At Bromley, aged 
66, Catharine, relict of the Rey. William 
Aldrich, Rector of Boyton, and Vicar of 
Stowmarket. 

June 10. At Ramsgate, aged 57, Louisa 
Susannah, wife of John Baker Eland, 
esq.; and July 4, in Bloomsbury-sq. aged 
58, John Baker Eland, esq. ; the parents 
of the Rev. Henry Geo. Eland, minister 
of St. Paul’s, Bedminster, near Bristol. 

June 12. At Walmer, aged 45, Emma 
Ann, wife of Col. Churchhill, Quarter- 
Master-Gen. of her Majesty’s Army in 
India. 

June 18. At Milton, aged 83, Abra- 
ham King, esq. late of Castle-st. Holb. 

June 25. Jessy Isabella, third dau. of 
Major Philip Codd, of Rumstead-court, 
and Kensington. 

Lately. At Kingsdown, Sarah, widow 
ofthe Rev. George Buxton, Rector of 
Dorney, Bucks. \ 

At Tunbridge Wells, in her 70th year, 
Jane, widow of Aretas Akers, esq. for- 
merly of St. Christopher’s, and daughter 
of the Rev. James Ramsay, Vicar of 
Teston and Nettlested, Kent. 

At Southfleet, Jane Charlotte, wife of 
Rev. George F. Otter, and dau. of the 
late Charles Monro, esq. 

July 1. Emma Eardley, third dau. of 
F. H. Brandram, esq. of Cowden. 

At Canterbury, aged 75, William Fitch, 
esq. eldest son of the late Daniel Fitch, 
esq. of Pluckley. 
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July 7. At Lewisham, aged 72, Wil- 
liam Stott, esq. 

July 15, At Shooter’s Hill, aged 73, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. Robert Dallin ; 
and on the 14th, at Rudston, Yorkshire. 
aged 44, Mrs. E. A. Cullen, widow, 
eldest dau. of the above. 

July 15. At Chatham, aged about 40, 
Ensign John Ellis Strewrey, 44th reg. 
He has left a widow and three children. 

July 18. At Maidstone, aged 88, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stephens, formerly of Park 
House, Chelsea. 

LancasHIRE.—April .. Drowned in 
the Mersey, from a slight boat being 
broken by the waves, Mr. Alfred Little- 
dale, son of Mr. Thomas Littledale, 
of Highfield; Mr. Royds, son of Mr. 
Royds, banker, of Rochdale, and ne- 
phew of Mr. Edmund Mollineux, of 
Liverpool ; and Mr. James Ramsey, cot- 
ton merchant. The two others of the 
party, Mr. Taunton and Mr. Crewe, 
were saved, 

June 8. At Liverpool, in his 20th year 
Alfred, fourth son of the late E. B. Cope- 
man, esq. of Coltishall, Norfolk. 

June 26. At Smedley, near Man- 
chester, aged 31, James Kelso, esq. late 
of Dunkenhalgh, near Blackburn. 

Lately. At Liverpool, aged 53, Peter 
Smith, esq. Staff Surgeon. His death 
was occasioned by a punctured wound of 
the finger, received whilst examining a 
body in the Military Hospital. 

At Lancaster, in her 64th year, Jane, 
wife of the Rev. Jos. Rowley, M.A., 
Perpetual Curate of Stalmine, and Chap- 
lain of Lancaster Castle. 

At the residence of his son, the Rey. 
Edw. D. Scott, M.A. Perpetual Curate 
of Poulston-le-Sands, near Lancaster, 
aged 83, John Scott, esq. of Lancaster. 

LeicesTER.—June 29. At Tur Lang- 
ton, aged 60, J. P. Tailby, gent. 

Lately. At Leicester, aged 59, Ann, 
relict of the late Jane Rawson, esq. 

MippLEsex.—May 7. At Rose-hill, 
Hampton, aged 10, Charlotte, second 
daughter of Wm. Ewart, esq. M.P. 

June 19. At Brompton-hall, the re- 
sidence of his sister, Mrs. Griffiths, aged 
77, Simon W. Halliday, esq. head of the 
ancient family of Halliday, and only son 
of the late S. Halliday, esq. of West- 
combe Park, Kent. He was one of the 
lords of the manor of Camberwell. 

Monmovutu.—June 4. At Goytry 
House, aged 81, Elizabeth, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Bird, 54th foot. 

NorFroLk.—June 28. At Fakenham, 
in his 80th year, John Ivory, esq. 

Lately. At Swaffham, aged 66, Major 
William Boxall, late of the 63d Inf. He 
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served in the West Indies and on the Con- 
tinent for more than 20 years. Durin 
his service in the West Indies he surviv: 
73 officers and 1,500 men, the victims to 
the unhealthiness of the climate; and at 
last he died in England by the falling of 
a house. He has left a widow and five 
children. 

July 3. Edward Henry Chad, esq. only 
son of Sir Charles Chad, Bart. 

Nortuampron.—March 23. Aged 67, 
Samuel Pell, gent. of Mears Ashby. 

June 25, At Helmdon, aged 27, Mr. 
John Henry Parkins, youngest son of 
Lieut. George Parkins, formerly of the 
Northampton Fencible Regiment, 

July 12. At Welford, aged 82, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. John Farraby, many 
years Vicar. 

Oxrorp.—June 5, At Iffley, near 
Oxford, John Lyndhurst Tompson, son 
of the Rev. M. C. Tompson, of Alder- 
minster Lodge, Wore. 

Lately. At Oxford, aged 68, Thomas 
Sewell, esq. of Newport, I. W. several 
times Mayor since the passing of the 
Municipal Bill, and previously Recorder. 
He in addition held the offices of Steward 
of the Isle of Wight and Deputy Sheriff, 
and many other situations of honour and 
emolument. 

July 3. At Oxford, Anne, widow of 
the Rev. Dr. Hay, Canon of Christ 
Church. 

Rurtanp.—July 1. At the Rev. 
Henry Atlay’s, rectory, Great Casterton, 
Emma, the fourth daughter of the late 
James Howell, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law. 

SaLor.—May 13. At Downton Hall, 
Charlotte, wife of Sir Wm. E. Rouse- 
Boughton, Bart. She was the youngest 
daughter of the late T, A. Knight, esq. 
late President of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, and married Sir Wiliam Edward 
kouse Boughton, Bart. in 1824, by whom 
she has left a numerous family. | 

Aged 80, Mary, the wife of the Rev. 
John Murray, Perpetual Curate of Whix- 
hall, Shropshire. 

Aged 70, Thomas Mansell, esq. of 
Edgerley. 

July 11. At Pell-wall House, Market 
Drayton, at a very advanced age, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the late Samuel Davies, 
esq. of Market Drayton, and eldest dau. 
of the late Charles Pigot, esq. of Peplow- 
hall, in this county. 

SoMERSET.—April 25. At Bath, in 
her 87th year, Mrs. Rose Isted, sister of 
the late Samuel Isted, esq. of Ecton, co. 
Northampton. 

June 12. Aged 71, Hester, relict of 
Simon Payne, esq. of Uphill House, and 
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only child of the late Rev. Jonathan 
Gegg, B.D. Vicar of Weare and Rector 
of Biddesham. 

June 15. At Bath, John Robert Wise, 
esq. of Highfield House, Devonshire. 

June 17. At Bedminster, aged 80, 
John Long Dorset Fuller, esq. 

Lately.—Mrs. Davies, widow of the 
Rev. Richard Davies, Rector of Wring- 
ton. 

Aged 85, Peckston Peterson, esq. of 
Weston, near Bath. 

July 8. Aged 25, Robert Evecred 
Poole, seventh son of John Evered 
Poole, esq. of Bridgwater. 

STaFFoRD.—June 12. At his brother, 
the Rev. Dr. Newbold’s, Abbat’s Brom- 
ley, aged 31, S. Newbold, esq. M.D. of 
Manchester. 

July 6. At Longcroft Hall, aged 87, 
Margaret Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. 
John Arden, of the same place, and only 
child of Rear-Adm. Hamar. 

SurrotK.—April 28. At Harleston, in 
her 77th year, Mrs. Walne, daughter of 
the late Thomas Sumpter, esq. of Histon 
Hall, Cambridgeshire. 

April 30. At Lowestoft, aged 84, 
Anne, relict of the Rev. Bartholomew 
Ritson, many years resident Curate of 
that place, and Perpetual Curate of Hop- 
ton. 

July 2. At the Rookery, Yoxford, 
aged 56, Robert Colmer, esq. 

July 4. At Melton, aged 53, Cecilia 
Innes, wife of Alexander Nicholson, esq. 
formerly of East Court, Charlton King’s, 
near Cheltenham. 

At Brundon Hall, Sudbury, aged 66, 
William Hurrell, esg. 

July 16. Aged 34, John Dawson, esq. 
of Higham Lodge. 

SurrEY.—MMay 18. At Dorking, aged 
53, the Rev. J. V. Widgery. For more 
than twenty years he was the faithful 
agent of the Surrey Missionary Society, 
in the Shere and Dorking districts of the 
county. He has left a widow and eight 
children. 

June 16. At Thornton Heath, aged 
82, Benjamin Rankin, esq. 

At Mitcham, aged 72, Samuel Adams, 
esq. formerly of Totnes, and late Bar- 
rack Master at Hounslow. 

June 19. At Dorking, aged 77, John 
Todhunter, esq. of Brighton, formerly of 
Clapton, Middlesex. 

June 26. At Petersham, aged 83, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Walpole. She was the younger 
dau. of the Hon. Thomas Walpole, by 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Sir Joshua 
Vanneck, Bart. andsister to the first Lord 
Huntingfield. 

July 3. At Roehampton Grove, Mary, 
relict of Sir Chas, Joshua Smith, Bart. of 
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Suttons, Essex. She was the second dau. 
of William Gosling, esq. of Roehampton ; 
became the second wife of Sir C. J. 
Smith, in 1826, and was left his widow 
in 1831, having had issue the present Sir 
Charles Cunliffe Smith, Bart. and two 
daughters. 

July 8. At Streatham, aged 72, John 
Cowie, esq. 

July9. At Stoke D’Abernon House, 
Mary Jane, relict of Willm. Phillips, esq. 

Sussex. — June 12. At Brighton, 
aged 38, Mary, wife of Capt. R. Cumber- 
land, late of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 

June 20. At Hastings, Henry, eldest 
surviving son of the late Rev. Charles 
Sleech Hawtrey, Vicar of Widston, Mon- 
mouthshire, and grandson of the Rev. 
Charles ‘Hawtrey, Vicar of Bampton, 
Oxon, and Grace, the eldest dau. of the 
late Sir Robert Tilson Deane, Bart. of 
Dublin and Somerset. 

June 22. At Worthing, aged 24, Anne 
Gilbert, wife of Alfred Joshua Wood, 
esq. of Gloucester. 

At Hastings, aged 29, James O’ Keefe, 
esq. for many years connected with the 
London press. 

July 1. At Cowfold Lodge, aged 80, 
Mary, relict of William Grimshaw, esq. 
of Halifax. 

July 12. At Chichester, aged 83, 
Richard Fuller, sen. esq. 

July 13. At Brighton, Louisa Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of the late Charles 
Lambert, esq. of Fitzroy-square. 

July 14. At Chichester, aged 78, Mar- 
garet, relict of Thomas Holland, esq. of 
Pershore, mother of the Rev. W. W. 
Holland. 

July 16. At Brighton, aged 68, 
George Meyer, esq. 

Warwick.---June 2]. Capt. Jobn 
Kelley, Barrack Master of Coventry. 

June 26. At Leamington, aged 77, 
Joseph Ridgway, esq. of Ridgmount, 
Lancashire, senior Magistrate and a 
Deputy-Lieut. for the southern division 
of that county. 

At Leamington, aged 62, James Law- 
rell, esq. of Frimley, Surrey, and Glou- 
cester-pl. 

July 18. At Leamington, Charlotte, 
second dau. of the late Lieut.-General 
Simcoe, of Wolford Lodge, Devon. 

WorcestER.—May 28. At Wick, 
near Worcester, Eliz. wife of William 
Allies, esq. and sister of John Nichols, 
gent. of the Spa Gardens, Leicester. 

Lately. <After giving birth to a 
daughter, who survives, Lucy, wife of 
the Rev. S. R. Waller, M.A., Curate of 
Kidderminster, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
C. R. Cameron, Rector of Swaby, Linc. 

June 15. At Pershore, aged 66, 
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T. Millington, esq. late of Great Titch- 
field-st. Marylebone. 

July 1. At Netherton parsonage, 
aged 83, Catherine Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rey. William Lance, Rector of Fac. 
combe cum-Tangley, Hants. 

July 2. At Worcester, Eleanor, relict 
of John Blackburne, esq. of Hawford 
House, and only sister of the late Sir 
James Stronge, Bart. 

July 11. At the Lodge, Great Mal- 
vern, Jane Augusta, wife of James 
—— Campbell, esq. of Inverawe, 
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West Inpirs.—Dec. 11. In Jamaica, 
aged 38, Frederic Benj. youngest son of 
the late Rev. C. J. Latrobe. 

Dec. 17. In Trinidad, George Browne 
Wilkinson, esq. last surviving son of the 
late George Wilkinson, esq. of London. 

Jan. 4. In Grenada, James Beare, 
esq. formerly of Topsham, Devon. 

Feb. 24. At Grenada, on the passage 
to Jamaica, Sophia, infant dau.; March 
24, aged 19, Fanny, eldest dau.; and 
March 29, Ann, wife of the Rev. J. M. 
Trew, formerly Rector of St. ‘Thomas. 
in-the- East, Jamaica. 














BILL OF MORTALITY, June 28 to July 19, 1842. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 66|]50 and 60 48 
Males 3521 9g | Males 322.2 gaq A) Sand 10 31] 60 and 70 45 
Females 35] Females 298 §- 2 J10 and 20 24]70 and 80 42 

E20 and 30 56]80 and 90 14 


Whereof have died undertwo years old...174 6 f 30 and 40 59 
40 and 50 61 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, July 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
se @dia dja @ja aj 2d] se 4. 
64 5 | 27 4421 8133 5 [34 4 | 33:10 

















PRICE OF HOPS, July 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 14s. to 6/. 15s.—Kent Pockets, 6/. Os. to 7/. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, July 4. 
Hay, 3/. to 4/. 10s.—Straw, 12. 15s. to 27. 0s.—Clover, 32. 5s. to 57. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, July 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





Beef... .ccccseecseseee eS 2d. to 4s. 6d. | Lamb..... eoeeeeds. 4d. to 5s, Od. 
Mutton........seeeeeee 3s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market, July 25. 
eee kechwe 3s. 8d. to 4s. 6d. Beasts............. 2,411 Calves 176 
PORE 6... é00. Seavesessed 4s. Od, to 4s. 10d. Sheep and Lambs 29,600 Pigs 368 


COAL MARKET, July 25. 
Walls Ends, from 15s. 9d. to 20s. 9d. perton. Other sorts from 13s. 9d. to 18s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 48s. 3d. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 181.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 67,——Grand Junction 120 
—— Kennet and Avon, 174. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 630. Regent’s, 14. 
— Rochdale, 59.——London Dock Stock, 80}. St. Katharine’s, 993. —— East 
and West India, 105. London and Birmingham Railway, 181. —— Great 
Western, 88. London and Southwestern, 62. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 60. West Middlesex, 97. Globe Insurance, 122. Guardian 
36. Hope, 45g.-—— Chartered Gas, 583. Imperial Gas, 70.——Phcenix Gas 
31,——London and Westminster Bank, 22. Reversionary Interest, 95}. 


For Prices of all other Shares enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From June 26 to July 26, 1842, both inclusive. 
















































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm, 
salf2] ¢ (4) | 3/82) 2 (Sa) é | 
mSIS 51S |S: 3 || Weather. |/2 8/55) 2 [Ss] & Weather. 
aba|* 24] & | Vr |Baca 4 24) a 
June} ° | ° | ° fin. pts.; °}] ©] ° fin, pts. 
26 | 62 | 67 | 65 /29, 7 |/fine, cloudy.|| 12 | 64 | 70 | 59 |29, 94 |/cl.fe. sl. shs. 
27 | 64 | 70 | 56 |30, 20 ||\do. do. 13 | 67 | 71 | 58 |30, 17 |\do. cloudy. 
28 | 64 | 73 | 60 | , 28 |ido. 14 | 66 | 69 | 59! =, 35 |\fine. 
29 | 64 | 73 | 63 | , 14 j/do. 15 | 62 | 69 | 59 | , 39 Ido. 
30 | 60 | 65 | 57 |29, 96 |\cly.shs.rain |} 16 | 64 | 67 | 57 | , 17 |Ido. 
Jul) 50 | 64 | 59] =, 86 ||shs.rn.cl.fr.|} 17 | 65 | 67 | 60 |29, 93 |\do, cloudy. 
2) 58] 65 | 54] , 87 Icy.&f.sh.rn/| 18 | 67 | 75 | 63} , 87|\do. do. 
3 | 62 | 66 | 58] , 96 |/fair. do.do.|| 19 | 65 | 69 | 60 | , 86 | by.sh,rn.cl. 
4| 65 | 74} 62] , 77 ||shs. rn. fr. |} 20 | 65 | 64 | 57 | , 75) (fr.cl.shs.rn. 
5 | 64 | 72 | 54] , 90 |/hy. shs. rn.j| 21 |} 57 | 60 | 53| , 68) by.shs.rn.f. 
6 | 60 | 65 | 55 |30, 10 |/fair. eldy fr.|} 22 | 58 | 60 | 56 (30, 06 | fair. cloudy, 
7156 | 63|59| , 06|ldo.do.hy.sh|| 23 | 59 | 64 | 56 | | 23/ do. 
8 | 59 | 66 | 54 |29, 80 |/do.c.f.do.do}| 24 | 67 | 74 | 62 | , 10} fine 
9/| 61 | 69 | 46] , 72 |lcl.fr.shs.rn.|| 25 | 67 | 70 | 63 |29, 97 | cloudy. fair 
10| 59] 69| 55] , 91 ido. do. || 26 | 62 | 70 30, |) 
11 | 67 | 74163! , 68 {\do.f.sl.shs. | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 28 to July 27, 1842, both inclusive. 
24a s ig ig .| 3 83 aj 
SIS Es /EG 1S [583i € |) Si 3is | 3 
"121388 |384 S48] 2d weVsiulsd] § | Ex. Bills, 
& s Q fr met | = ® wy | SIM Sl 8 = 3} [aa] £1000 
453 | 58 [Sz|83| 2% \SECeeS5c| 3 ; 
o| 6 Cum | Oy Ss SM ong 
e| 3 ae BO a=) bio < ons -_ =) 
=| | on oan a) me 4 
28/167 | 914 993/1003 123 2325pm.| 40 43pm. 
29)167 | 913 99%|1004 123 25pm. | 41 43pm. 
30 91% 1004) 12 41 43pm, 
1|—} 914 1004 12} 41 43pm. 
2|——| 913 1003\——-—-| 12 25 pm. | 42 pm. 
41166 | 92 |———/1003)1003 2h 2526pm.| 45 43pm. 
5|1663) 92 —1003 12 26 pm. | 44 46pm, 
6167 | 92 91§ |1003)1003) 100 2 24.73'2426pm.| 46 44pm. 
7167 | 92 913 | ——)1003/ 100 12; 249 |2426pm.| 44 47pm. 
811663] 913 | 914 |——/100g; 100 | 124] 89g|1003/249 |2628pm.| 48 46pm, 
9 913 | 913 |——{1003) 993 | 12 2826 pm.| 46 pm. 
11/167 | 913 | 913% |——{1003; 99% | 124|-——\1003\——| 26pm. | 46 48pm. 
1211663| 913 | 914 |——|1003! 993 | 12 101 |249 | 26pm. | 46 ~— pm. 
13|167 | 91g | 914 |——|1003! 993 | 12 2493/2826 pm.| 46 48pm. 
14/167 | 913 | 90% |——/1003| 993 | 12; 248 48 46pm. 
15}1663| 91 | 90§ | 99g|1004' 993 | 12 1003|249 | 26 pm. | 46 48pm, 
161654] 91g | 90g |——/100§| 99g | 123 2628 pm.| 48 43pm. 
18}1663| 91g | 90% |1003|1004! 993 | 123! 893|——249 43 pm. 
19]1663| 913 | 90% {1003/1003} 993 894 —| 45 43pm. 
20/1663} 914 | 20% |——/1003} 993 | 19% 248 43 45pm. 
21/1664} 914 | 903 |——l1003} 9927 | 124|/—--|1003/249 | 28 pm. | 44 46 pm. 
22/1663] 914 | 90% |——|1003| 100 | 123] 89 |—|——_|2826 pm] 44 46 pm. 
23166 | 91g | 90% |—\1003/ 100 | 12; 219 44 46 pm. 
25/166 | 91% 91 |——}1003| 1004 123;,——;101 [249 46 pm. 
26/1663} 913 | 913 |\——\l003) 1004 249 | 30pm. | 48 51 pm. 
27/167 | 91g | 91% |——|100% 1004 | 124 2493/29 3lpm.| 49 Sl pm. 
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J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London, 
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